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The Sunday Magazine, January 1, 1867. 
TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. New Edition, making 20,000 Copies. In Two Volumes 


ESTB SENINSSIMED IN Mo 830 quarto, cage pages, handsomely bound in cloth, 
Si KITTO’s FAMILY BIBLE, 
WD 7 N Tl STS lip CONTAINING EIGHT HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 


ON WOOD. 
80, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, AND 448, STRAND (OPPOSITE | _. ; as 

CGHARING GROSS RAILWAY STATION) With Copious Original Notes on the History, Geography, 
and original improvements comprise the following among many caesar ee we, ~ a ee the Sacred 
Re , criptures ; and Complete Index to the Notes and Engra- 
pack ce pn Se pg phy Fa — CO ae ny etd vings. Enlarged and Improved by the Rev. T. R. Birks, 

the or loose the remaining teeth ; tication and articulation so perfect,as to be | M.A. Price ONE GUINEA. 
tronized by most of our leading statesmen, clergymen, and public speakers; wires and fasten- fs 
gs are dispensed with ; the utmost support isafforded to the remaining natural teeth by a com- *,* A copy presented to any person procuring ten 
= system of suction ; they are o- » more durable, and natural than any yet produced. / subscribers. Testimonials and Illustrated Specimens 











» from 5s. ; . from five to thi Consultation free. For the efficacy, utility (24 ) fre 
and success of bee Fig i aes Only London ae, a Barnes Street, 24 pp.) iree, 
Oxford Street, an rand, op; Charing Cross. Railwa) ion. rve, to preven’ aor - 
mistakes, the oldest established ana no tion with any of the same name. James SanasTer & Co., La Belle Sauvage Yard, H.C. 





| QTECTION FROM Fy 
SPC) MAM SRYANT s MAYS 
Al PATENT 
ARE, NOT: POISONOUS.: 


FE anrdk WARK 
CONTAIN NO PHOSPHORUS: SECURITY 


LIGHT ONLY on THE BOX I 


~ ats 
= 


‘veg, . 3 : , «8 : 
Sold by Grocers, CHEMISTS: /RONMONCERS: 
CHANDLERS. STATIONERS &C:EVERYWHERE. 


WHITECHAPEL ROAD; LONDON; E. 


Blanufacturers to the Queen, 
WM. POLSON & CO.’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


For Custards, Puddings, Blanc Mange, &c. 


Remarkable for its purity and sweetness of flavour. 


Dr. LAncasTER says—‘‘I am so well pleased with your Corn Flour, that I have given directions for its use 
in my own family.” 


Purchasers are requested to note that every 
= Ly. become article bears the } Ye U4, 44, KC A 
Paisley, and 48, Half Moon Stgeet, London, E.C. 
THE “SINGER” |} NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


These Machines combine all the latest improvements, and ARE NOW ON EXHIBITION, FOR THE FIRST TIME, being an improve- 
ment upon SInGER’s CELEBRATED “ LetTrER A” FamILy SEWING MACHINE. ; 

This NEW FAMILY MACHINE is beautiful in appearance and finish, incomparable in the simplicity of its construction, VERY 
RAPID, and yet NOISELESS in OPERATION, and the most thoroughly perfected Machine yet introduced to the public. It is furnished 
with a PATENT TUCK MARKER, and other novel accessories for the family, seamstress, tailor, manufacturers of shirt collars, shirts, cloaks, 
mantles, children’s clothing, caps, corsets, linen and silk goods, umbrellas, parasols, &c. 


Purchasers desirous of securing the latest improvements and best Machines yet brought out, should not fail to see them. Catalogues Post-free. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 
CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Branch Offices—LiveRroot, 30, Bold St.; MancuEsTER, 103, Market St.; Newoastxz, 6, Northumberland St.; NorrHaMPron, 18, Sheep St. 
@LAsaow, 65, Buchanan St.; Dunpee, 28, Reform St.; Dus.iy, 69, Grafton 8t.; Bexrasr, 7, Donegal St.; EDINBURGH, 107, Princes St. 






















































































| THE CITY OF GLASGOW 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, £600,000. EXISTING ASSURANOES, £3,104,000. REVENUE, £120,000. 


Accumulated Funds, upwards of Half-a-Million. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—CLOSE OF BOOKS. 


Assurances effected before 20th January, 1867, will share in Turee-Firtus of the Profits 
of the Five Years to 20th January, 1869, the date of next division. As shown by the 
following Table, the first two years of the period have been the most prosperous in the 
history of the Company. 












Policies | | New 
| = 2 
Issued. | Sums Assured. Premiums. 


Average of the five years . 1855—1859 ...... | 396 | £227,612 £6,200 
| 
| 





Progress of the Business. 








Average of the five years - 1860—1864 ...... 404 274,522 9,329 
Year ending 20th January . eee 563 360,032 12,097 
Year ending 20th January, 1866 ...... | 718 402,488 | 138,461 


‘LATALS ATIIAMOVS ‘09—NITANG 


LONDON—12, KING WILLIAM STREET. 











The current year gives promise of a still larger business. 





GLASGOW—40, ST. VINCENT PLACE. EDINBURGH—21, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 


a WEAK EYES 


HER MAJESTY’S 


~ 
READING LAMP 21-1!!! 
i ‘ oe a 
LL AFFLICTED with Weak Sight, whether congenital or acquired, should only read, write, or sew by this Lamp, 
which gives a light brilliant, but equally diffused ; steady, mellow, sovihing. Their use entirely obviates the prickly and burning 
sensations produced by the use of gas, the spirit, and mineral oil lights, so destructive to evem strong eyes. E:sily worked, and not liable 
to go out of order. They do not smoke, and yield a light so comparatively cool, that immense quantitics are monthly sent to India and 
other tropical climates, as they can be adapted to burn under the punkah. The No 1 Lamps, the large id most powerful size, give a light 
= equal in brilliancy to that of six wax candles, at a cost of not more than one halfpenny per hour. They burn Cocoa-nut and Colza oil, and 
: from the nature of te mechanism, there is no chance of the oil dripping, or the light becoming uncertain. This Lamp is constantly used by 
‘ Her Majesty, and many scientific and eminent persons, it being highly recommended by the most renowned oculists. Prices, from 10s. 6d. 
upwards. Price Lists, Gratis. SALOM & CO., 137, Regent Street, London, W.; and 98, Princes Street, Edinburgh. Established 1829. 



























THE CORPORATION OF THE 


Scottish Provident Institution, 


6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Its ADVANTAGES, as compared with other Offices, are— 


A greatly larger original Assurance for the same Premium, and eventually, to good Lives, as large 
additions as where the ordinary high rate of Premium is charged. 





EXAMPLES OF ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR ASSURANCE OF £100 aT DEATH (WITH PRoFiITs). 
| Age 25. __Age 30.* | Age 35. | _ Age 40. | Age 45. | Age 50. | 
| £118 0 £2 16) £2 610 | £214 9 | £359 | £41 7 


* Thus a person of 30 may secure £1000 at death (with profits) for a yearly premium of £20 15s., which in the other Scottish Mutual 
Offices would assure £800 only. Reports and full Tables, &c., on application. 
-————>—_—_——_ 
Above 16,000 Policiesissued. Subsisting Assurances, 5} Millions. Annual Revenue, £210,000. 
Accumulated Fund, above a Million and a quarter. 





























(Commonly called Eprs’s Homaoraruic Ooooa, as being prepared and introduced by Jas. Epps, 
! the Homeopathic Chemist first established in England.) 


BREAKFAST: 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


The very agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite. For 
breakfast no other beverage is equally invigorating and grateful. 





























The Biitor of Taz Sunpay Macazinr, while deeply grateful for the kind tone that characterizes the numberless letters addressed to him, begs to intimate that he 
us cannot wiulerlave to answer them all, nor. to be responsible for the return of the MSS. forwarded by volunteer writers. 
o* All Cominnnce sions respecting the insertion of Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. Ross & Co., 7, Burleigh Stree’, Strand, London, 

















Ree OM 
Now ready, in Ornamental Wrapper, with Picture printed in Colours, price Sixpence, 


THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE. 


PART |. AMONG THE CONTENTS WILL BE FOUND:— 
Tate :—MR. WYNYARD’S WARD, by Hotme Lez.—Chap. I. to V. To be continued. 


Seeing is Believing. With Bngravings of York | Natural Sounds. The Redbreast. With an Illustration. 
Whar, Lambeth, and A Lambeth Interior. | Poem—To a Water Fowl. Popular Songs of Hungary. With a View of 
The Brave Shepherd; a True Story of the | Lady JaneGrey. With an Illustration. Buda. 
Australian Bush. | A Few Words about America. Volunteer Concerts. 
Poem—“‘ Sir Lark and His Wife.” By George | Canada and the Reciprocity Treaty. Lambert and Regnault. With an Illustration, 
Macdonald | Home Memories of Cowper. With l/lustration. | On Slang. 
A Poet of the People. With an Original Por- | The Boy who Listened; a Tale of Warning | What have Working Men to do with Art? 
trait of Bloomfield. from Fancyland. The International Exhibition at Paris. IVith 
The Art of War. | Lightning Figures. With Illustrations. Plan of the International Exhibition at 
Poem—The Sea-King’s Burial. With Illus- | The House of Hohenzollern. With a View of Paris. 
tration. ' Hohenzollern Castie. The Mother's Column. &e., &c., &e, 


May be ordered of any Bookseller in the Kingdom. Sold also by the Newsvendors, and at the Railway Stations. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 77, Great QuEeNn Srreer, Lincotn’s Inn Fretps, 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G:S. 


“A very useful series of educational works of which Dr. Cornwett is either Author or Editor. It (‘The Geography for Beginners’) 
is an admirable introduction. There is vast difficulty in writing a good elementary book, and Dr. CorNweLt has shown himself 
possessed of that rare combination of faculties which is required ior the task.";-John Bull. 

MAP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. Maps EY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER; 
(above 70) large and small. ts. 6d.; 2s. 6d. coloured. | with Hints for Using the Book. 3s. 


| F) 
BOOK OF BLANK MAPS. 1s. RN SRAMMAR doth Baltes ote, SOO 


ROOK OF MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s. GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS.  4ith 
UESTIONS ON THE GEOGRAPHY LECT ENGLIS 
Q FOR BEGINNERS. Just published. 6d. gy Schools and my nag ; Sa a 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 20th SCHOOL ARITHMETIC: a First Book of 


Edition. 1s. Practical Arithmetic, with an Inductive Explanation of each 











Rule. 8th Edition, 1s. 6d. 


CHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 38th Edition. | 
S 8s. 6d. ; or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. *,* Enlarg | KEY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; with 
and Revised, bringing down the information to the present time. | neal numerous aan, special and general, for teaching 
Arithmetic. 4s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s. 6d. plain ; 4s. coloured. | THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A 
Systematical Course of N ical Reasonin d Compu 
(THE YOUNG COMPOSER, soth Baition. 15.04. | tion. By Jaume Counwatt, Ph. Dt, and Josuva'@. itcm, MA, 
10th Edition, 4s. 6d. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD. 


| NEW EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY BIBLE, Edited by J. Sruanr Lavaie, formerly HM. 

| nspector of Schools ; itor of “The 

ON A NEW AND UNIQUE PLAN. Standard Readers,” the ‘ Standard Copy 

Books;” Manuals of *‘ Arithmetic,” “ Geo- 

’ | graphy,” ‘‘ History ;” “Spelling,” “Shilling 
Just Ready, in One Thick Volume, Royal 4to, 2040 pp. Maps, | epg eens = 8 re 
. | ecady, January » ae ° 4 

Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, £3 3s., |QTANDARD BIBLE READERS, 

THE } for Sunday Schools and Families : being 

| Select Biographical Narratives framed from 


| the Words of Holy Writ. With full-page 
COMPLETE COMMENTARY; i080 "hans 
9 | each; divisions (Old and New Tests 
BEING THE t separately), limp, 6d. ; the whole, cloth, 1s. 
*,* Specimens sent free on application. 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, une. Vee 


ACCORDING TO THE AUTHORIZED VERSION, Just Published, The New 

WITH THE OUBLE-COPY COPY BOOKS. 
° , With Engraved Head-Line and Moveable 
t { d t Copy Slip for each page. The method isa 
0 mM men Xr1es 0 eury an Co , combination of the Head Line and Copy Slip ; 
the head line forming a convenient and per- 
CONDENSED BY THE menses standard of comparison, and the copy 
3 q ° ip—which by th t arrangement is 
REV. JOHN MACFARLANE, LL.D., LONDON; os A ato Pod vad g negate "is he 
AND WITH placed immediately under pepe 2 
without any intervening lines of bad writing. 
ORIGINAL AND COPIOUS The size of the books is Foolseap Quarto, 24 
es in each, of very good writing paper. 
CRITICAL AN D EXPLANATO RY COM MENTS, Prive of Nos. 1 to 4, 20. each ; and of Nos. 5 
BY THE to 14, 3d. each. Six ¢ ee Four of 

he latter, fi 7 Shilling. 

REV. DR. JAMIESON, GLASGOW; REV. A. R, FAUSSET, YORK ; cTeadenn Watreemeatsy, aa ilest th 

AND THE Sold by all Booksellers. fatered ‘at 


REY. DAVID BROWN, D.D., ABERDEEN. . 














. LECTURES FOR LADIES’ scmeaes 
7 ; A , Electricity, P: atics, &c. 
The same Work may also be had in Two Vols., with 30 Large Steel Landscape eo M ID DLETON giv es LEC- 
Engravings of the Holy Land, Turkey Morocco, Flexible, £4 4s. TURES on the above highly interest- 
ing and popular subjects, illustrated by nu- 
merous transparent Diagrams and extensive 


GLASGOW & LONDON: WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, & CO. cee eeetas -& Kensington Bquare, W.- 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 
BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Book Societies in direct communication with Mudie’s Select Library are now established in nearly every part of the country. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
FOR THE NEWEST BOOKS. 
Sipeasbeids cen Five Guineas per annum. And Three Volumes for every additional Guinea. 









Fifteen Volunies at one time 


FOR OLDER BOOKS. 
Twenty-Five Volumes at one time ......... Five Guineas per annum. And Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 


The January List of Works recently added to the Library, containing a large and varied Selection of Books, in every 
department of Literature, is now ready, aud will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street, London. 


BOOTH AND FOX. 
EIDER DUCK & ARCTIC GOOSE DOWN CLOTHING, 


AND 


PATENT DOWN QUILTS, 


Are now in very great demand. 


Real Down UNDER SKIRTS and Over Skirts, Ladies’ Morning Robes, Vests, Garibaldies, also Chest Pro- 
tectors, are as WARM as several folds of Woollen fabric, and not nearly the weight of one, and are a great protection 
st an easterly wind. 


The Turkey Red Chintz Patterns are fast-coloured, and equal in effect to rich INDIAN SHAWLS. 
The Silk and Llama Coverings of these goods are hig ghly attractive. 
The Chintz Skirts, Quilts, &e. .. Will Wash with the Down inside without injury. 
SOLD BY LEADING DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 
Prize — awarded in 1862 for Quilts and Feathers, and at Dublin in 1865 for 
Quilts and Skirts. 


FIELD’S 
HARD PARAFFINE GANDLES 


(THE LONDON), 


Sold everywhere at 1s. 3d. per lb., warranted equal to any others at the price, and having 
besides the adve antage of the 


PATENT TAPERING ENDS 
Fitting all Candlesticks, and rendering unnecessary scraping or the al of paper. 
Those persons desirous of 


A PERFECT CANDLE 


Should buy 


FIELD'S (original) PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE, 

















JACKSON'S CEMENT, 


| PANISH FLY is the ACTING IN- 
| GREDIENT in Avex. Ross’s CanTua- 











CHUBB'S 
PATENT SAFES, 


PATENT DETECTOR 
LOCKS. 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis 
and post-free. 
CHUBB and SON, 

57, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 

ONDON; ~* 


28, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 
16, RKET STREET, MANCHESTER ; 


HORSELEY FIELDS, WOLVERHAM PTON. 





ee 


| For Mending broken China, Glass, Barthen- 
ware, Terra Cotta Parian Marble, Papier 
bo aché, Carvings in Bone, Ivory, or Wood, 
Toys, ’and almost every other article of 
Domestic Ornament or Furniture; also for 
resetting Precious Stones in J ewellery, &e. 

Sold in Bottles, at 6d. and 1s. each, by the 
principal Chemists, Medicine Vendors, Sta- 
tioners, and Bazaar rs. 


White and ‘Sound Teeth. 
EWSBURY AND BROWN’S 


ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established by 40 years’ experience as the 
best Preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
The Original «nd only Genuine, ls. 6d. and 
2s. 6d. per pot. 

113, Market StREET, MANCHESTER ; and by 
Agents capes the miter and Colonies. 








RIDES OIL, which speedily produces whiskers 
and thickens hair, 3s. 6d., sent by post for 54 
stamps. Alex. Ross, 248, High Holborn,London. 


TONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—— 
Corns cured in one day by using ALEX. 
Ross’sChiropo. This preparation gradually dis- 
solves the corn ina few hours, price 4s, ,sent by 
post for 60stamps. 248,High Holborn, London. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248, High 
Holborn, London. ALEX. "Ross's HAIR 
Curtne Fivrp curls ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
hair immediately it is applied, 3s. 6d., sent 
free for 54 stamps. 


REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, 

London. ALEX. Ross's Harz Dye pro- 
duces a perfect colour immediately it is ap- 
plied. Sold at 3s. 6d., sent free for 54 — 
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HEDGES & BUTLER 


Recommend and guarantee the following Wines :— 
SHERRY, 
At 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 48s., 54s., 60s., 72s. per dozen. 
CHAMPAGNE, 


At 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., 66s., 783., S48. per dozen. 


PORT, 
At 24s., 80s., 36s., 42s., 48s., 54s., 60s., 728., 84s. per dozen. 
CLARET, 


At 18s., 20s,, 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 48s., 54s., 60s., 72s. per dozen. 
Burgundy , 48s., G0s., T2s., S4s. 
Hock and Moselle ” 36s., ” 48s. 60s., 72s. ‘to 120s. ,, 
On receipt of a Post Oitics Geler or re ference, any quantity, with a 
Priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded immedi: ately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London: 155, Regent Street, W. Brighton: 30, King’s Road. 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


USE SYMINGTON’S PATENT 
PEA FLOUR, 


For making Soup in one minute without boiling. 
BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET, HARBOROUGH. 


YOUNG’S PATENT PARAFFIN OIL. 

d eg PREVENT ACCIDENTS by explosion of Oil Lamps, 
ask ey for YOUNG’ 8S PARAFFIN OIL. Guaranteed 

perfectly sa: ident during 16 years’ triul. Sold everywhere. 


YOUNG’S HARD PARAFFIN CANDLES. 
EAUTIFUL, Transparent, and highly illuminating. 
1s 3d. per Ib. Sold everywhere. ‘* Young's Hard” marked on 
tip of each candle. 


” 











SUPERIOR EASY CHAIRS 
MESSRS. T. H. FILMER & SON 


Respectfully call 
attention to tkeir 
celebrated Easy 
Cuatrs, which with 
their stock of su- 
perior FURNITURE 
(the largest in the 
Kingdom), may be 
seen at their old- 
established Factory 
and Show Rooms, 
31, 32, and 38, Ber- 
ners Street, and 34 
and 35, Charles St., 
Oxford Street, Lon- 
don, W. 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES Post 
FRee. 





or with Preface, by the _ T. Harttey, M.A, 
Rector of W inwick, 3s. 
WEDENBORG ON HEAVEN AND HELL; also, 
the Intermediate State or World of Spirits. A relation of things 
heard and seen. 

*.* This Work treats on the following and other subjects :—That 
Heaven and Hell are from the human race.—That every Angel is in a 
perfect human form.—That Heaven consists of innumerable societies, 
—On the Sun, Light and Heat, Space and Time, in Heaven.—On 
Innocence and Peace in Heaven.—On Infants in Heaven.—On Employ- 
ments in Heaven. 

A complete List of Swedenborg’s Works may be had on application. 

C. P. Atvey, 36, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Demy 8vo, 3s. ; 











Sold by every 


BOOKS! 
Throughout 











SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
UTTER’S READING and SPELLING in Easy Grada- 
tions, upon an entirely Original Plan, by which Dissyllables are 
rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 55th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 
BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICALSPELLING BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 
2 78th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 

BUTTER’'S GRADUAL PRIMER, with Engravings. 47th Edition. 

Price 6d. 
London: Smmpxin & Co. ; 


Wairtaker & Co.; Lonoman & Co. ; 





Hamitton & Co. Edinburgh: Ottver & Boyp. 





Command. 


Seas TO THE QUEEN. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, 


re to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
Public generally, that, by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens, he has introduced a NEW SERIES of his useful productions, which, 


for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, 
must ensure universal approbation, and defy competition. 


Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; and they are put up 
in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 
J. G. 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their 
of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 


use, bei 
— or the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 


id Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can 
be supplied at the Works, GRAHAM Street, BirMINGHAM ; at 91, JouNn StREET, New York; 


and at 87, GRACECHURCH ‘Srreet, Lonpon. 


Now Ready, 
MURBY’S ARITHMETICAL 
EXERCISES, 


Given wholly in words to meet the new re- 
quirements of the Revised Code. 
In 4 Parts, price 1d. each ; Stiff Cover, 2d. 


Now ready, Third and Fourth Editions, 


MANUSCRIPT ARITHMETIC. 
By A ScHoot-MANaGER. 
Containing Three Books of Examples, and 
Eight Exercise Books, all 2d. each, and 
One Key, price 4d. A Private-School 
Edition of this valuable work is also kept. 


MURBY’S ANALYSIS OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY, 


A Text Book for Colleges and Schools. By 
W.C. Pearce and Samvet Hague, LL.D.,B.A. 
Price 1s. and 1s, 6d. 


CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, 


has introduced his 





NEW WORK BY DR. HANNA. 


Now ready, in One Vol., Ex. Feap. 8vo, price 5s., 


THE PASSION WEEK. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., LL.D., 
Author of “‘ The Last Day of our Lord’s Passion,” “The Forty Years after our Lord’s 
Resurrection.” “‘ The Earlier Years of our Lord. 


EpmonsTon AND Dova.as, Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 


Ready in a few days, 
MURBY’S HANDBOOK OF 
ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY, 


With numerous Exercises and Suggestions 
for Teachers. 

By Joun Russe t, F.E.1.8., Head Master 
Presbyterian District Schools, Woolwich. 
Tuomas Mursy, 32, Bouverie Street, Fleet 

ect, E.C. 


” 








IMPROVED READING BOOKS. | 


Ready January 1, 1867, an entirely New Series of Reading Books, entitled 


HE EXCELS|I 


For Use in Schools and Families. 


OR READERS, 


Edited by Francis Younc, F.R.G.8., assisted by a body of Practical Teachers. 


Containing (1) Original ag paranond by 


W. C. Bennett, 
M. Barr, 
E. Capern, 


Dr. Hague, 
J. Leitch, 


L. Chamerovzow, | 
J. Russell, &c., &c., &c. 


W. 8. Champness, 
Tom Hood, 


Together with every variety of Narrative, Fable, Anecdote, and Fact, interesting or “instructive to TS in a course of easy and carefully 


graduated Reading Lessons, selected from the works of Standard Authors, 2. Good Illustrations. 


8. Writing Lessons from Copper Plates. 


4. Arithmetical Exercises in Words. 5. Spelling and Dictation, &c. &. 


EXCELSIOR READER, - 1, 64 pp, cl.,4d. EXCELSIOR REA! ER. No 


0. 2, 96 pp., cl.,6d. EXCELSIOR READER, No.3, 128 pp» 


, 7d. Other numbers of the series in prey .ration. Specimen Copies gratis to Schools. 


THOMAS MURBY, 32, BOUVER’£ STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





Just published, small 4to, 8s. 6d., cloth elegant, 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 


With Notes by James Hamittoy, D.D., and Twelve beautiful Illustrations by Selous. 
Printed on Toned Paper, and elegantly bound. 


“The pearl of parable has never been more usefully and beautifully illustrated than in the volume before us.”—Eclectic Review. 
“This would be an admirable present for youths rising into young men.”—Record., 





THE GOLDEN LADDER SERIES. 


All uniform, small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
plore, Sivalled boards. 


z 

THE GOLDEN LADDER. Stories illus- 
trative ef the Eight Beatitudes. By 
E,izaBETH WETHERALL. Coloured Illus- 
trations. 


II. 
WALKS FROM EDEN. The Bible 


Story from the Creation to the Death | 


of Abraham. By the same Author. 
Coloured Illustrations. 


Ill. 


THE HOUSE OF ISRAEL. 


same Author, is in course of preparation. 


IV. 
MELBOURNE HOUSE. By the same 
Author. Coloured Illustrations. 


Ve 
THE OLD HELMET. By the same 
Author. Coloured Illustrations. 


VI. 
the same Author. | 


. By 
Coloured Illustrations. 


vii. 

THE WIDE WIDE WORLD. By the 
same Author. Coloured Illustrations. 

VIII. 

NETTIE’S MISSION; or, Stories illus- 
trative of the Lord’s Prayer. By ALice 
Gray, Author of “‘ Little Katy and Jolly 
Jim.” Coloured Illustrations. 


Ix. 

DAY AND NIGHTS IN THE EAST; 
or, Illustrations of Bible Scenes. By the 
at Horatius Bonar, D.D. Illustra- 
ions, 


%. 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By 
Joun Bunyan. Coloured Illustrations. 
xI. 
THE HOLY WAR. By the same 
Author. Coloured Illustrations. 


xii. 
THE LISTENER. By Caroline Fry. 
Illustrations. 
XIL. 
DERRY. A Tale of the Revolution. 


By Cuarorre EvIzaBETH. 





WORKS BY R. M. BALLANTYNE. 


L 
WINDS; A Tough Yarn. 


G 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


IL. 
aHE LIGHTHOUSE; or, The Story of 
a Great Fight between Man and the Sea. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 

Il. 
eee A Tale of our Coast 
‘eroes, k for Boys. With Illus- 

trations. Post 8vo, 5s., Cloth. 

IV. 
— am = SANDAL- WOOD 
Tale of the Pacific. With 
Coloured Illustrations. Post 8vo, 5s., 


v. 

MISCELLANY FOR THE WORKING 

With Coloured Miustettimns Momad ay, 
a 

Is, cloth ons. 16mo, each 


By the | 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. | 

I. 

A ROYAL EDITION OF THE HYMNS | 
OF FAITH AND HOPE. Comprising | 
most of the Hymns in the Three Series. 
Elegantly printed, with ornamental 
borders, at the Chiswick Press; and 
beautifully bound, forming a handsome 
gift-book. Post Svo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 


It. 
| TWIGS FOR NESTS; or, Notes on 
Nursery Nurture. By the Rev. R. H. 
SmitH, Author of ‘‘ Cartoons of Raphael,” 
&c. Illustrated in the Serio-Comical Style 
otf Art, and beautifully bound. Crown 
8vo, 6s., cloth. 





III. 
| DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS FOR 
CHILDREN. By Isaac Warts, D.D. 
Illustrated in the new Graphotype En- 
graving Process by W. Holman Hunt, W. 
Cave Thomas, J. D. Watson, and other 
eminent artists. 4to, 7s. 6d., cloth. 


IV. 

CURFEW CHIMES; or, Thoughts for 
Life’s Eventide. By the Rev. J. R. 
Macpurr, D.D., Author of “The Faithful 
Promiser,’ &c. 16mo, 1s. 6d., cloth. 


| VV. 

|THE SOUNDING OF THE LAST 
TRUMPET: or, the Last Woe. By the 
Rev. Joun Cumminc, D.D. Crown 8vo. 


vi. 

THE SHEPHERD AND HIS FLOCK; 
or, The Keeper of Israel and the Sheep 
of His Pasture. By the Rev. J. R. 
Macpvurr, D.D. With a Frontispiece by 
Noel Paton, R.A. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


vil. 

THE GOLDEN DIARY OF HEART- |. 
CONVERSE WITH JESUS IN THE 
BOOK OF PSALMS. By the Rev. Dr. 
EpERSHEIM, Torquay. Royal 16mo, 6s., 
cloth. 


VIIL. 

OLD AND NEW;; ‘or, Gems of Christian 
Authorship. Edited by the Rev. Hora- 
trus Bonar, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


3x; 
| THE PRAISE-BOOK; being ‘“‘ Hymns 
of Praise,” with accompanying Tunes. 
By the Rev. Witu1am Re, M.A. Har- 
monies written or Revised by Henry 
Edward Dibdin. Second Edition. Crown 
4to, 7s. 6d., cloth elegant. 


x. 

HOME IN THE HOLY LAND: a Tale, 
illustrating Incidents and Cust in 
Modern Jerusalem. By Mrs. Finn. 
Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 


x1. 
JOHN KNOX AND HIS TIMES. By 
the Author of ‘The Story of Martin 
Luther.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d., cloth. 


xU. 

THE POEMS OF GEORGE HERBERT. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. Illustrated 
in the highest style of Wood Engraving, | 
by Birket Foster, Clayton, and Noel | 
Humphreys. Post 4to, 12s., cloth ele- | 
gant. 








XIII. 
LYRA CONSOLATIONIS. Hymns of | 
Consolation for the Sick and Suffering. 
Edited by Horativs Bonar, D.D. Crown 
Svo, 5s., cloth. 


XIV. 

THE EXETER HALL LECTURES TO | 

YOUNG MEN, from their commence- | 

ment in 1845-6, to their termination in | 
1864-5, all uniformly printed, and hand- 

somely bound in cloth, and embellished } 

with portraits of the Friends and Patrons | 

of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- | 

tion. Complete in 20 vols., price of each | 

volume 4s. ; or the whole series for £3. | 





WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE CHRONICLES OF THE 
SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” . 


J, 

THE VOICE OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 
IN SONG OR HYMNS, and Hymn- 
Writers of Many Lands and Ages. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


IL. 
MARY, THE HANDMAID OF THE 
LORD. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


1m. 

THE CRIPPLE OF ANTIOCH, and 
other Scenes of Christian Life in Early 
Times. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


Iv 
THE BLACK SHIP; and other Alle- 
gories and Parables. 16mo, 2s. 6d., cloth, 


WORKS BY P. H. GOSSE, F.R.S. 
1. 
LAND AND SEA. With Illustrations, 


Small crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, 


lI. 

THE ROMANCE OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. With Illustrations by Wolf. 
First and Second Series, each, post 8vo, 
7s. 6d., cloth. 


Ill. 
LIFE; A Series of Illustrations of the 
Divine Wisdom. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


WORKS BY A. MOODY STUART, 


a 

A CHEAP EDITION OF THE LIFE 
AND LETTERS OF ELIZABETH, LAST 
DUCHESS OF GORDON. — With Por- 
trait. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


It. 

THE THREE MARYS: Mary of Mag- 
dala, Mary of Bethany, Mary of Naza- 
reth. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


it, 

CAPERNAUM, as the Sphere of Christ's 
Miracles and Ministry. From its First 
Love to its Great Declension. Crown 
8vo, 5s., cloth. 


Iv. 

THE SONG OF SONGS; a Practical 
Exposition of the Song of Solomon. 
With Critical Notes. 8vo, 12s., cloth. 











WORKS BY JAMES HAMILTON, 
D. 


I. 

OUR CHRISTIAN CLASSICS; Readings 
from the best Divines. With Notices 
Biographical and Critical. Complete in 
4 vols., crown 8vo, 16s., cloth. 


Il. 
LESSONS FROM THE GREAT BIO- 
GRAPHY. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


Itt. 

THE ROYAL PREACHER; being Lec- 
tures on Ecclesiastes. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


IV. < 
THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, AND A 
MORNING BESIDE THE LAKE OF 
GALILEE. 16mo, 2s. 6d., cloth antique. 


Vv. 
LIFE IN EARNEST; Six Lectures on 
Christian Activity and Ardour. 16mo, 
1s. 6d., cloth. 


VI. 

EXCELSIOR : Helps to in 
Religion, Science, and Literasure. Com- 
plete in 6 vols., crown 8vo, 24s., cloth. 





LONDON: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, BERNERS STREET, W. 










































NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as 
a simple but certain Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause 
of nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, being a 
medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that i is with 
justice called the “ Natural Strengthener of the Human 
Stomach.” “Norton's Puls” act as a powerful tonic and gentle 
aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any circum- 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to 
the benefits to be derived from their use, as they have been a 
never-fatling Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. Sold in 
botiles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the 
Kingdom. 





CAUTION. 
Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded 
to purchase an imitation. 





CO-OPERATION APPLIED TO THE COLONIES. 


Che Jamaica Commercial Agency Company 
LIMITED. SHARES £2 EACH. 


Deposit on Application Five Shillings per share, and on Allotment Five Shillings per Share. The remainder by Calls of Five 
Shillings per Share, until the whole be called up. 


DIRECTORS. 


Lorp Atrrep 8. CuuRcHILL, Rutland Gate, London—Chairman. | E. B. UNDERHILL, Esq., LL.D., Hampstead, London. 
Tuomas Hucaes, Esq., M.P., Park St., London—Deputy Chairman, | JosepH Wooptn, Esq., Anerley, Surrey ) Managing 
P. A, Tayior, Esq., M.P., Aubrey House, Notting Hill. | J. H. Esrcourt, Esq., 8, Finch Lane, London, B.C. § Directors. 


BANKERS—East Lonpon Ban« Limirep, Cornhill, B.C. OFFICES—S, Fixcu Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 


(See article in Good Words for October, 1866, by J. M. Ludlow, Esq., page 72.) 

European Capital is however required, and this Company has been formed for the purpose of collecting in and exporting from 
Jamaica, ag produce of the small freeholders, and importing British and other goods into the Island, and the sale thereof 
respectively. ™ 

Phe a will receive consignments of every kind of produce, and execute orders for goods, whether for members of the 
Company or others, and will purchase such small lots of produce as may not be large enough for separate consignments. 

The principal staples of the Island consist of Coffee, Ginger, Pimento, Logwood, Sugar, and Cotton, all articles commanding a 

ready sale in the British Market. 








DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


Ist. Out of gross profits, £6 per cent. will be appropriated for interest on paid-up Capital. 

2nd. One-third of net profits amongst Shaselicldens, as profits on paid-up capital ; and the remainder amongst Shareholders, 
consigning produce to the Company, or purchasing goods from or through it, in proportion to the amount of their 
respective consignments or sales, orders or purchases. 

It is hoped that the Company will afford a most valuable medium for introducing improved implements, machinery, and 
methods of agriculture into the Is!and, and that whilst the Company is helping those who are already helping themselves, there is 
the fairest pros ‘of a steady and remunerative business. 

Further information may be obtained of J. H. Estcourt, Esq., Managing Director, at the Offices of the Company, where Pros- 
pectuses may be obtained, and the Articles of Association inspected. 





CHEAP EDITION. 


Just published, on 15th December, Price, in Paper Covers, 1s. ; post free, 1s. 1d., 


BY THE TRENT; £250 PRIZE TALE. 


By MRS. OLDHAM. 
GLASGOW SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE LEAGUE, 108, Hope Street. 































































sg. Oo. BEETON’S PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 





THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC 
MAGAZINE. 


ONE. SHILLING MONTHLY. 
HE NEW VOLUME of the ENciishwoman’s DoMEsTICc 
Macazine begins with the January NuMBER. 
HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC 
Price 1s. Specimen Number, post free for 12 stamps. 
Number for January now ready. 
‘I. MMWO COLOURED FASHION PLATES of LADIES’ 
EVENING DRESSES, Walking, Toilet, and Children’s 
Dresses.—The ENctishwoman’s Domestic MaGaziNne, January. 
2. (NOLOURED BERLIN PATTERN in the New Cam- 
pena Mode for Ottoman or Settee.—The ENGLIsHwoman’s 
Domestic MaGazine, January. 
3. T{ULL-SIZED PATTERNS for Cutting out the New 
MILITAIRE JACKET or VEST.—The Enclisuwoman’s 
Domestic MaGaZIne, January. 

















“4, TOUR Large DESIGNS for WINDOW CURTAINS, | 


for Couvrette, for Little Girl’s Muff and Cape, and for 
Cushion. The ENGLIsHwoman’s Domestic MaGaziNe, January. 


6. TAORTY beautiful ENGRAVINGS, with Full Descrip- 


tions of New 








Cuffs, &c. The ENcLisHwoman’s Domestic MAGazInEg, January. 


6. (YHILDREN’S FASHIONS. — Little Girl’s Dress, 

Little Boy’s Frock, Little Boy’s Paletot, Little Boy’s Cos- 
tume, Little Girl’s Bonnet, Child’s Crotchet Hood. The Ene 
woman’s Domestic MaGAZINE, January. 








7. MHAIRTY ILLUSTRATIONS of New NEEDLEWORK | 
PATTERNS, Knitting, Appliqué, Berlin Work, Embroidery, | 





Crochet, Children’s ‘lrimmings, Chenille Work, Netting, Braidin 

Button-hole Stitch—The ENGLIsHwoman’s Domestic 

January. 

8 TYYWO NEW TALES. Denis Blake; or, The False 
and the True. Madame Justine. 

Faust, Gotthe, and Gounod.—The ENGLIsHwoman’s DoMEstTic Maca- 

ZINE, January. 


9. EALTH AND BEAUTY : a Paper for Mothers and 

Daughters. Cookery asa Fine Art. Winter Gardening.— 

Bulbs, Hyacinths, Crocuses, &c. Phantom Bouquets. Nature and 

her Monthly Work.—The ENGLisHwoman’s Domestic Magazine, 
January. 

10. MYHE PARIS FASHIONS, by Mme. 

Round Games and Forfeits for the New Year. The English- 

‘woman’s Conversazione.—The ENGLISHWOMAN’s DOMESTIC MAGAZINE, 

January. 





Subscription ‘(postage included) 14s, per annum, payable in advance. i 





THE YOUNG ENGLISHWOMAN. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 

The New Volume begins with the January Number (just ready). 

The YOUNG ENGLISHWOMAN contains 56 pages of good 
paper, and an extra Diagram and Pattern Sheet, equal to a further 
$2 pages—in all 88 pages. It is illustrated by the best Needlework 
Illustrations, done in Germany, France, and England. 

A New Coloured Fashion Plate, especially adapted for Young Ladies, 
is included in each Monthly Part. 

The LOUNG ENGLISHWOMAN’S Literature is of the purest. 
‘The Tales written and chosen for the Magazine are of that character 
that they may be with advantage placed in the hands of Young Girls. 

er such a high tone is observablein the pages of the YUUNG 
EN OMAN as render it the Book to present toa young Lady, 
and we eve, in producing such a Magazine, we are providing for a 
“very great want long felt by Mothers and all persons of either sex who 
have the care of, or are responsible for, the bringing up of the Youth- 
ful Feminine Population of these Islands. 

During the year will appear in the YOUNG ENGLISH WOMAN : 
—A Summer ts Lesiis GotptrHwalitr's Lire. By the Author of ‘ The 
Gayworthys.”—BEAUTIFUL PICTURES FROM History's PaGe.—LETrTErs 
FROM DEAR OLD GRANNY.—CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. A Story of Woman’s 
Devotion.—THe Four Seasons.—Love.iest Worps. A Collection of 

most exquisite Lines written in the English Language.—Our 
Drawinc Room. To which we invite, in all frankness and kindliness, 
all who have anything on their minds, either to ask or to say. 


THE YOUNG ENGLISHWOMAN. 
Sixpence Montniy. Subscription, 7s. per annum, including postage. 
With the January Number, is presented one of these favourite 


MAGAZINE. | 


New | 


Modes. Peplum Capelines, Opera Cloak, | 
Bodices, Jackets and Vests, Hats, Bonnets, Head-dresses, Collars, | 


LISH- | 


MAGAZINE, | 


The Opening Chapters. | 


GOUBAUD. | 


| By the Author of “ Shot and Shell,” &. 


THE BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY S. O. BEETON. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


| FYHE NEW VOLUME of the BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE 
} begins with the January NuMBER. 

A Beautiful COLOURED PLATS is included in the January 
| Number. 

The January Number and the succeeding Numbers will comprise an 
average of 100 handsome pages, inclusive of Tinted Paper Plates, Cor- 
respondence, Essay Competitions and Awards, &e., &e. 
| The New Volume will comprise, in the course of the year, besides 
; other interesting matter, the following subjects :— 

I. Historical Tale by Francis Davenant :—EpwarD CLaypon: A 
| Story or tHe Days or Acincourt. Illustrated. 


| **Oh when shall Englishmen 
With such deeds fill a pen, 
| Or England breed again 
| Such a King Harry?”—Drayton. 
| IL. Prince Jack or Ficr (continued and concluded). By the Author 
of ‘‘ Wild Sports of the World.” Illustrated. 
III, Tae Wortp’s Weapons, and other Papers on Subjects in Natural 
History and Science. By the Rev. J. G. Woop. 
IV. Tue Turex Scouts. A Tale of the Great American Civil War. 
V. Tue Rep Pror. By the Author of “ King of Trumps,” &c. 
VI. Great TRAVELLERS. With Portraits and other Engravings. 
Vit. Mrpsuipmen AFLOAT AND AsuORE. Illustrated by Commander 
WALTER W. May. 
New BatiaDs AND OLD. With full-page Engravings. 
. Fresu Stories or Seort with WILD ANIMALS. 
X. Tue AmaTgur Mecuanic, and other Practical Papers. With 
Explanatory Diagrams. 
XI. Tue Strone PLaces or THE EartH. With Views of Great Fort- 
resses and Strongholds. 
XII. New Puzzie Paces. &c., &c., &e. 
*,* We are enabled to announce a compliance with a constant and 
general desire on the part of the subscribers to the Boy’s Own to 
possess portraits of the writers and artists of the Magazine. Thus,— 
The February Number will contain a most highly finished Steel 
Engraving of some of the principal Contributors to the Boy’s Own 
MaGazinE. This Engraving will present the likenesses, engraved by 
ADLARD, irom Photographs taken expressly for the purpose, of 


W. H.D. Apams, J. GREENWOOD, 


ial 


| VII. 


WwW 
aa 


| 
! 
| : 
| F. DAVENANT. 


W. C. Bennett, Caprain Drayson, T. Hoop, 
| H. Coxwe tt, R. Dubey, and 
| W. Darton, J. Grant, Tue Eprror. 


| 
The March Number will contain a Second Plate, uniform with the 
first, and this Engraving gives the Portraits of 


W. H. G. Kiyaston, | Captain Maryse Rep, 
W. C. Monkuouse, W. B. B. STevens, 


| J. TILLOTSON, 
| 

W. H. Norruscort, J. G. THomson, 
| 


T. W. Woop, 


and 
Rev. J. G. Woop. 


A new plan of paging the Boy’s Own MaGazine will give our Sub- 
scribers TWO PERFECT BOOKS at the end of the year’: one, “The Boy’s 
Own Volume ;” the other, a complete story, ‘‘The Three Scouts.” 
Moreover, the type throughout will be uniform, and present a hand- 
| Some appearance. 

Increased energy and greater care than ever will be apparent in the 
direction of the Boy’s Own MaGazine; and the Editor promises that 
the New Volume shall display qualities superior to all former results. 

Subscribers old and new are invited to at once order of Booksellers 
in town and country, the NEW NoMBERS, so that no difficulty may 
arise in their duly receiving the January, February, and March Num- 
bers, with the Coloured and Steel Plates of the Portraits of the prin- 
cipal Writers and Artists of 


THE BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE, 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
Subscription, 7s. per annum, including postage, 


THE BOY'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


TWOPENCE MONTHLY. 

Forty-eight Pages, Engraved Frontispiece, and Illustrated in the Text. 

The New Volume begins with the January Number, and during the 
twelve months of 1867 will appear :— 

Lonpon *Prentices : A ROMANCE OF THE TIME OF BLUFF Kina HAL. 
Illustrated. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Gayworthys.” 
By Sir Lascelles Wraxall. With 





Rev. J. Pycrort, | W. Tuornsury, 





Tue Boys at CHEQUASSET. 

ADVENTURES IN THE Backwoops. 
full-page Engravings. ; 

“Opp Boy.” Observations from the top of St. Paul's and elsewhere, 

Tue DWELLERS IN THE DEEP. By GrorcE St. CLaiR. 

OLD Heaps on Younc SHOULDERS. 

Visits TO OUR WORKSHOPS. 

Tue Boy Reciter. A splendid collection of Orations and Speeches. 





&c., &c., &e. © 





Pictures :— 
Mixpixe Bary. DREssING FOR THE PARTY, 
Sprinc Frowers. AvtTuMN Frvits. 
Pretty Puss. Tue Writinc Lesson, 
Gop SAVE THE QUEEN. 
2 


LONDON: 


WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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GREAT EXHIBITIONS or 1851&1862 


AND ALSO THE 


ONLY BRITISH MEDAL 
Sven, 


AT THE 


EXnipi tion 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 
Bary to operate. FAMILY SEWING & EMBROIDERING MACHINES ep rn, rock, tom, 


Simple to Learn. ARE THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. Fell, Gather, Cord, Quilt, 
ie : Sews with equal ease on any thickness of material, from two ordinary spools, requires no Craid. and Mesieal 
Quiet in Working. rewinding, and the seam if cut at every inch will not rip. 3raid, and Embroider. 


Price from £6 68. WHIGHT and MANN, 143, Holborn Bars, London. Price from £6 6s, 


SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE 


FLORENCE. 


It will Hem, Fell, Tuck, Bind, Braid, Cord, Quilt; gather a Frill and sew it on Band at same 
time ; and execute in a superior manner ali kinds of Sewing ever required in a Family. Makes Four 
different Stitches ; has Patent Reversible Feed-motion ; fastens off its seam without stopping. No 
other Machine has these late Improvements, fur which a Gold Medal was awarded by the Committee 
on Sewing Machines at the late Exhibition of the American Institute (in competition with every 
weil-known Machine), held at New York, 1865. 

Copy of Committee's Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post-free. Agents Wanted. 


RESS : 


FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 


97, Cheapside, London, E.C., and at 19 & 21, Blackfriars St., Manchester. 
AGEntTs: A. CAMERON, 83, UNION ST., GLASGOW: & F. BAPTY, 30, GRAFTON S8T., DUBLIN. 


THE FURNISHING OF BED-ROOMS. 
HEAL AND SON 


AVE observed for some time that it would be advantageous to their Customers to see a much larger selection of Bed- 
room Furniture than is usually displayed, and that to judge properly of the style and effect of ‘the different 
descriptions of Furniture, it is necessary that each description should be placed in a separate room. ‘They have therefore 
woul large and additional Show-rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their show of Iron, Brass, and 
Wood Bedsteads, and Bed-room Furniture, beyond what they believe has ever been attempted, but also to provide several 
small rooms for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in the different styles. 
Japanned Deal s may be seen in complete suites of five or six different colours, some of them light and ornamental, 
and others of a plainer description. Suites of Gothic Oak Furniture, Polished Deal, Satin Wood, and Walnut, are also 
set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able to see the effect as it would appear in their own rooms. 
The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, and Japanned Goods for plain and Servant’s use, is very 
greatly increased, the whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 


HEAL and SON’S 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


Bedsteads, Bedding, & Bed-Room Furniture, 


Sent free by Post. 


196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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THE HUGUENOT FAMILY IN THE ENGLISH VILLAGE. 
BY SARAH TYTLER, AUTHOR OF “CITOYENNE JACQUELINE,” &. 
x. 


THE ROLLES OF FHE CASTLE, 


ReEDHAM was one of those old-fashioned towns in 
which the gaol was the central ornament. The shops 
were low-browed, and not much better than hucksters’ 
stalls, but there was the beauty of irregularity about 
the better class of houses, advancing and retreating 
as they did on the causeway, and showing genuine 
antique oriel windows and balconies, with occasional 
vines festooning and tinting afresh the red brick. 

One day in early spring the Rector of Sedge Pond 
had occasion to ride into Reedham. Approaching 
the market cross,. he could not help uttering an excla- 
mation as he saw a large printed placard posted there, 
signed ‘“‘ Audrey Rolle.” A considerable gathering of 
rustics and towuspevuple gaped round it. 

‘‘Hath my lady put the crown on her vagaries 
and her usurpation of a man’s place by proposing to sit 
in Parliament herself ?”? mused the Rector. ‘‘ In- 
deed, there remains only this that she and the like of 
her hath not tried; and, by my word, if they set 
their minds on it, neither king nor constitution will 
baulk them. 


Alake! alake! what waste of high | 


spirit and high heart is there, and what might not | 


my Lady Rolle have been and done had she been born 
aman, and been set down in the shoes of Cornwallis, 
or Burgoyne, or Rodney, or Anson, or Sir Robert, 
or the Duke of Newcastle, or even of the Bishop of 
London, or he of Bath and Wells? As it is, all her 
wit doth not serve to keep her at home, abiding by her 
still-room and her needle, ruling her maids, and saying 
her prayers, like my simple wife and maids, who will 
be all agog at the mere thought of their patroness 
being in the country again.” 

The Rector was somewhat relieved, however, when 
he found that the address only called on the men of 
Reedham to be early at the poll, and. vote for the 
Honourable George Rolle. It concluded with the 
words: ‘*As a mother who has already given a son 
to her country, and as the just price of her loss, 
I call upon my friends and neighbours to elect his 
brother, my next son, as their fitting representative 
in Parliament.” 

**Glad am I that it is the Honourable George, and 
not herself, whom my lady proposes, though she’ is 
@ great deal better man than he is,” thought the 
Rector. ‘‘And so she makes gain of her poor hero, 
even for the honour and advantage of the house 
and of her remaining sons. Would I thus make 
gain of the pure memory of my Philip? Nay, perish 
the thought of all that was earthly in our con- 
nection. Let him henceforth shine as a star in the 
firmament for me ; and let me obey my Master’s orders, 
look up to Him, and covet earnestly to die in harness, 
fulfilling the measure of my duty as my boy ful- 
filled his, and following the Captain of our salvation. 
reettlees Iam a Rolle ; and I owe my best duty 

R16. 











to my lady, who has been good and kind to me accord- 
ing to her light, and my support to the Honourable 
George, who I am assured will never: set’ the 
Thames on fire save by dawdling between London 
and Paris, and heaping together pretty things like a 
vain woman. Still how these puny fine gentlemen do 
shake off their affectations and follies, and strip and 
fight like men in the senate, baling out and forcing 
back the roaring tide of loathsome bilge-water—an- 
archy, infidelity, and horrible confusion, like what has 
fallen out in his Majesty’s colony of America, which 
threatens to become the grave of true loyalty and 
virtue, in spite of hecatombs of corpses and rivers of 
gore poured into it, my Philip’s gallant body and 
generous blood among the rest.” 

The first sight Grand’mére and Yolande had of 
Lady Rolle was in the obscurity of a whirlwind of 
dust raised by her chariot and that of her sons, as 
they drove past Sedge Pond to the Castle. But when 
once the family were lodged in their proper quarters, 
there was no longer any dimness or uncertainty about 
the fact of their presence, Everything was turned 
up:ide down for them, and every movement was 
thenceforth directed towards them. ~-They were 
like the sun in the sky, drinking in and ‘absorbing 
all the exhalations, and: in their central ‘power 
controlling the growth and progress of every 
living creature around them, From the Rector in 
his surplice to Deborah Pott between her water- 
pitchers, no oue was exempt from the influence of 
the Quality. 

Grand’mére at first tried to resist the, spell, and in 
a fit of national spirit talked of the great peers of 
France, the provincial parliaments, the lieutenants of 
the king, and the governors of provinces, compared 
with whom this English family were mere titled 
gentry, with mortgaged acres, and, no power except 
that derived from their seats in Parliament, where * 
they most undauntedly voted to each other sinecure 
upon sinecure, 

But Grand’mére changed her mind after she had 
witnessed the Rolles’ rule for a week, and seen the 
demonstrations at the village and in the little church. 
The church was situated with a manifest respect to 
persons, inasmuch as it forced upon the village 
Christians a weary trudge through a miry by-way, 
while the Castle Christians, who were not at the 
Castle above once in two years, and only filled two 
pews when they were all at home, commanded an 
easy road by a side door from the park. There 
was such a scene there as Grand’mére had never 
witnessed in Roman Catholic’France, where the great 
dignitaries of a Church which aspires to rule the 
earth, exacted homage and huwility from rival dig- 


| nitaries, temporal princes, and peers, and did not 
| often brook any claims save their own at the gates 


of either their noblest cathedrals or their simple 
parish churches, It was another matter when Lady 
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Rolle appeared in the porch of the church at Sedge 
Pond. She was attended by her maid, chaplain, physi- 
cian, butler, and sometimes by one of her sons, who with 
his bodily eye would stare at the scraps of stained glass 
which he had often seen before, instead of looking with 


his mental eyes into Heaven, to whence it was doubtful | 


if his imagination had ever taken flight. Nay, he 
would audibly remark on a rusty iron sword on the 
monument of one of his forefathers, which would never 
pink armour or slash buff coat more, at the very moment 
when the priest was praying for the sword of the Spirit 
to pierce the souls of those present, and that of the son 
among them. When the Castle party issued from their 


own particular door, the worshippers, who had flocked | 


out before them, divided right and left, uncovered their 
heads, and bowed down as before divinities ; while 
the Rector in his ‘cassock, and his wife and daughters 
in their sacques and hats, hastened to show a proper 
example of reverence to superiors, At that crowning 


testimony Grand’métre grew very thoughtful, and in | 


place of undervaluing the Rolles of the Castle any 


longer, she called them a great institution, an ordi- | 


nance of God, for good or for evil, according as it was 
used or abused. 
Monsieur—an avowed time-server notwithstanding 


his irony—bowed low before the men of the Castle when | 


they came down to the village to see a cock-fight, or play 
a game at skittles, or make trial of their horses entered 
for Newmarket, in the presence of a crowd of obsequious 
helpers and hangers-on. These Rolles were not mere 


roystering country Quality—not men of many glaring | 


sins and a few redeeming virtues, like the publicans and 
sinners of old. They were more dangerous and diffi- 
cult subjects to deal with—men of the court and the 
town, men of wit and fashion, of taste and refine- 
ment. They were not so much men of strong passions, 
as of overweening vanity, and its complement, cyni- 
cism. In their small hats and wigs, plain black 
ribands, or white ties, they lounged, asif half asleep, in 
the approaches to the Castle, and only roused them- 
selves to pick their slippered steps and carry their little 
French poodles and Italian greyhounds carefully over 
the puddles; while they stood, took pinches of snuff, 


betted, laughed, swore, and contemplated enjoyably | 


two barges running foul of each other on the river ; 
for, just as the degenerate Romans patted and petted 
their gladiators, these affectedly squeamish, womanish 
men were very fond of supping on horrors. 

Monsieur bowed still lower before my lady, who, 
as distinguished from my .ord, swept along in such 
piled-up tissues, jewels, powder,and plumes, as only the 

«great ones of the earth could compass. She looked as if 

she had been born to wear them ; and she never rested 
day nor night, but with her marvellously fine fretted 
features and falcon look, was for ever pursuing some 
aim with headlong, devouring intentness, and the 
moment it was attained setting out after some other 
object, no matter what, so that it were hers to be 
sought after and gained. 

Madame,,. Yolande’s mother, looked darkly at those 
privileged players in a pageant, and called them Ahabs 
and Jezebels, Herods and Herodiases, and poured 
forth denunciations of ‘‘ baldness in place of well-set 
hair, and burning for beauty.” Yolande, too, looking 





| 

| with open, unconscious eyes at the new and striking 
figures on the stage of her life, and shrinking from 
the mocking, irreverent, unbelieving light alike in the 
soft, sleepy eyes of the men, and the ardent eyes of 
the woman, was tenipted to say to Grand’mire 
*‘Are they not like Vashti, grown old and worn, 


but never weary? Do these unflinching spirits ever 
weary, Grand’mére? or do they only wear and wear 
until the good God break them, and take them 
brokenly to Himself, and make of them the spirits 
which constitute heroes and martyrs? And the 
men, Grand’mére, are they not so many Absaloms? 
I like them not. I like my lady, who is eager to make 
us fear her, so eager that she would tread over the 
necks and the hearts of the people, and her own also, 
Grand’mtre—her own also. The men are false and 
cruel in their sleekness ; they would sacrifice others, 
but save themselves, such as they are; I know it, I 
feel it.” 

‘Yes, until to-morrow with your knowledge and 
feelings,” reproved Grand’mére, soberly and sadly. 
‘*Who made you a judge between this woman and 
these men, or between them and yourself? Better 
| shut you up in a portfolio at once, Mademoiselle my 
judge, than suffer you to look abroad with rash, harsh 
eyes and tongue. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them?’ Yes, truly; but these are the brethren; 
even an Apostle had nought to do in judging those 
who were without, And what fruits have you gathered 
of this great Rolle family ? ” 

** Well, Grand’mére, I see enough of their mincing 
airs every day ; I can scarce look at them when I see 
them in the walks.” 

** Ah! my heart, do you believe the Lord, when He 
| tells how hard it is to be rich? Do you ever—I 
| do not say thank the Lord that you are not of the 
| hawte noblesse, that were the Pharisee’s prayer—pray 
to Him on behalf of those poor souls of whom He said 
that it was as easy for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle, as for them to enter his kingdom? But 
when they do go through the eye of a needle, think 
you not they are such as are made rulers over ten 
cities ? But we are as silly and selfish as the little birds 
towards the cats : we are unbelievers , and instead of 
praying for the rich and helping them, we envy them 
and go on hating and maligning them.” 

‘© Oh, Grand’mére !” cried Yolande, with a sharp, 
pained voice. 

** Alas! it is true, my child, and the harsher our 
judgments the greater will be our condemnation ! Ma 
mie, I think of a chapter in my Bible, and I try to show 
| you a better way in which to regard these messieurs. 
| See you how they stand to look at and admire a 
| group of trees in the park, a herd of deer, the tower 
of the church from one point and their own arcade 
| from another. Nay, they can admire a pretty child of 
| the village, so that she be clean washed for their 

inspection, and put not her finger in her mouth, or 
whimper and hint that she is thinly clad and coarsely 
| fed, and so rub against their skins, and, as they say, 
dispel the illusion.” 
| ‘Ah, yes, that is true; I have seen them,” 
| responded Yolande, thoughtfully. 
| « They have the sense of beauty, Yolande, and 
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beauty is the gift of God. See you again how they 
caress their little dogs, and mourn when the Rosines 
and the Rosettes hang their heads or droop their tails. 
But that is unworthy of men who have the whole 
world of men and women to care for, you will tell me. | 


Well, I cannot say as to that; for the great God 
cares for the brutes as well as for men and women, 
and so I do not understand that branch of the 
argument,” 

“But it seems only a waste of tenderness, 
Grand’mire.” 

*¢Yes, yes, [admit it is a waste of tenderness in those 
who have little of the commodity to spare. Still it is 
tenderness, and that is a nobler gift of God than beauty. 
An#mow I will tell you something that you see not (may 
you never see it), but what the common voice says of the 
strange geatlemen. In their conduct to their women 
they are alternately savage and sweet. The most 
terrible wrongs, the most barbarous outrages have been 


towards Grand’mére as an amiable fine lady, unique 
and exquisite in her amiability, no less than in her 
humours and vices. 

Not that Lady Rolle ceased to be herself: she re- 
flected on Grand’mére’s family just a little of her bland 


| good will. She said distinctly to Madame, ‘‘ My good 


| creature, you detest me at first sight. 


committed by strong brothers against weak sisters, as if | 


the strong were demons ; and then, again, they act as if 
the pitying angels had dispossessed the demons, and had 
not disdained to take up their abode for a season in 
the dishonoured dwellings. My simple one, it is not 
that this man or that woman is a sinner above all 
other sinners, but that the foundations of the world 
are out of order, and that all our pleasant springs are 
poisoned, our good gifts marred. We are all sinners, 
great and small, as opportunities have enabled us or 
grace prevented us. We are all sinners, and—God be 
praised !—one is our Saviour. 
and judge thou no more.” 


Lady Rolle had only a faint impression of the Dupuys 
as being the foreign tenants of the Shottery Cottage. 
Madame Rolle of the Rectory and her girls spoke of 


Have I such a 


bad taste then in a recluse’s mouth? So much the 


‘| worse for you, because I can really do without your 


liking, unless you put my dear old friend here up against 
me ; whereas I might have been of some service to you 
and been at ease in offering you the run of the Castle 
gardens, dairy, dovecot, and farm, all the year round ; 
in putting a stop to the hob-nailed louts molesting you, 
and compelling the county to be civil to you. Reflect 
what you have lost by finding in me your béte noire, 
your croquemetaine.” Addressing herself coolly to Mon- 
sieur, she went on: “ Sir, I shall have no scruple in 
being useful to you. If I mistake not, you understand 
the commerce of society. What will you take in 
exchange for permitting me to be intimate with your 
mother and your daughter? Do I not know that 
you will receive no injury from the words of a plain 
Englishwoman? You are too wise a man of the 
world. Is it not so?” 

** Precisely, my lady ; you comprehend perfectly 
the character of the bourgeois who is ‘dying with the 


| wish to make a market of everything, without the ex- 


Leave Him to judge, | 


| 


them to the great lady, but sooth to say, the great | 
lady paid little heed to such speech; calling it, in her | 


sarcastic phrase, the cackle of ignorant country geese. 
But Lady Rolle, when the living book was in her hands, 
read a man better than most readers, and esteemed Mr. 
Philip, her friend and kinsman, more than any man 
alive, though it must be confessed she showed it quite 


ception of mother and child. I shall ask my price— 
when I want it.” So Monsieur met her challenge, 
raising his shoulders and showing his teeth. 

And Lady Rolle told Yolande: ‘ Child, I could 
be vastly fond of you, and carry you off, will he nill 
he, to take the place of my last scarlet spider ; for I 
am getting up a collection of monsters to outshine 
Margaret Cavendish’s. I warn you, my good mother, 
that I worry all my friends’ hearts out of their bodies 
to help me with strange beasts, now that I have done 
with Greek marbles. But, child, you are not all your 
grandmother. I spy your mother in your face ; and, 


| as you see, she and I no more take to each other than 


as often by vexing as by pleasing him. And when he | 


actually spoke of the Dupuys not unfavourably, her 
ladyship took it into her head to pay them a visit. 
She had, of course, no notion but that she could do 


| with sinners ; don’t you know that? 


anything she liked at Sedge Pond, and be everywhere | 


humbly received and meekly deferred to ; and so she 


went about deranging everything like some powerful, | 


semi-malignant fairy. Her ladyship walked straight 
into the Shottery Cottage one day—right into the 
sombre parlour, and sat down, in Madame Dupuy’s 
chair, without invitation or leave. She caught a 
glimpse of Grand’mére as she was looking round 
her, quite prepared to domineer and to find fault 
before she should make up for her bad behaviour 


plaguey teeth to gritting sand. There, don’t take 
the pet, you little fool; perhaps hers is all the 
honester nature for not agreeing with mine. After 
sinners themselves, only saints and angels can put up 
Be thankful at 
least that your mother is not a sinner of the same 
stuff as the French mothers whom I have known 
were made of. What were theylike? Bah! Painted 
goddesses, ready to tear out the eyes of their own 
daughters, making frights of them, outraging them 
to keep them from stepping on the tapis with them- 
selves. I thank my stars that I have only long 


| lazy-bones and grinning buffoons of sous, lest I should 


by showering upon the occupants her prodigal money | 


and favours. She jumped up instantly, begged Grand’- 
mére’s pardon and craved permission to call her, 
on the spot, a dear old friend. From that fresh 


starting point Lady Rolle poured her winning, won- 
derfully idiomatic, though broken French into her 
listener's credulous ears, and conducted ‘erself 


— 


have seen rivals in my daughters, and bitten and de- 
voured my own flesh and blood. But if the mothers 
were no better than they should be, how did it happen 
that the grandames were too good for this bad world ? 
Sure I cannot tell. My wise head will not crack 
riddles like nuts. Grand’mére, you are not vexed 
with me? Nay, then, I shall confess that I have been 
only in ill company, that to the gadflies all the poor 
midges figure as gadflies. Yes, yes, that is it; and 
the French mothers are without reproach, like the old 
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mesdames—like charming, wise, witty De Sevigné, 
whom we all dote upon, down to that snarling dog, 
Rolle. You are her marrow, my dear, beautiful old 
goody ! only what a pity that you are bouwrgeoise and 


Huguenote. Could you not be at least orthodox 
Catholic here, where it would not be a feather in your 
cap—quite the contrary ; so that you would still have 
the comfort of contradicting everybody and continuing 
a martyr ?” 

‘* Pity that she is a Huguenot !—Be a Catholic ! ” 
gasped Madame. ‘* Why does not the earth open and 
swallow her up? Mon mari, you stand by and hear 
your mother insulted, the faith mocked! Go; Ihad 
not thought you so wicked. And who is this scara- 
mouche of a De Sevigné? I know her not; I abjure 
her, for the company she keeps.” 

**Ah! be quiet, my good woman,” enjoined Lady 
Rolle, tranquilly ; ‘‘I do not mind you, De Sevigné 
does not mind you. 
for us in her likeness this half century and more. 
But it is refreshing to find man or woman who 
believes anything, and who is not to say rude in her 
faith.” 

Lady Rolle curiseyed politely to Madame (who 
turned her back with an exasperated mow), tapped 
the reluctant Yolande under the chin, kissed the hand 
of Grand’mére, and presented her own hand to 
Monsieur, with the most ineffable air of condescension, 
to be led to her chariot, which was standing there in 
its empty splendour, mobbed by the people of Sedge 
Pond. 

That very afternoon Lady Rolle sent her own 
serving-man and woman with hampers of red Burgundy 
and white Hermitage, baked meats, and fruits, along 
with the last fashions and working-materials, to 
Grand’mére ; thus overpowering the least mercenary 
but the most grateful spirit in the world. Madame, 
however, put her hands doggedly behind her back, 
and refused to touch the unclean thing. With the 
hampers came a little note, which began with an 
apology for her handwriting (she never could write, 
my lady said), and requesting permission to wait upon 
Grand’mére, and to bring her dish of tea with her, 


any time she could spare from the great business | 


of the election, which she was to set agoing the 
next week. She was shocking bad company herself, 
and was but poorly supplied with any other up at 


the Castle ; she had no stomach for the dull, con- | 


ceited country gentry, though she would not have 
that said for a pension just then. What she would 
like, would be to gossip by the hour about her dear, 
delightful Madame de Sevigné. 

Madame de Sevigné was the key to Grand’mére’s 
charm for Lady Rolle, just as Fletcher of Madeley had 
been the key to her attraction for the old Squire of 
the Mall. In the teeth of the old, bitter grudge 
against the French, which the middle and the lower 
classes were given to cherish as being patriotic, the 
Quality had not only the strong tendency to Gallic 
fashions of which young Caleb Gage was unjustly 
accused, but they had a great rage for one wonder- 
fully endowed woman, whose Christian virtues and 
heathen insensibility in the midst of the depravity 
of the Court air she breathed, they were equally 





Alas! she has only existed | 


incapable of measuring and appreciating. Never- 
theless, Les Rochers, the Tour de Sevigné, the 
hétel at Paris, the chiteau in Provence, were house- 
hold words; the stately and picturesque figures, 
| which had once moved there, were treasured shapes ; 
| while the unapproachable tender grace and naiveté, 
the keen shrewdness, and ripe knowledge of the 
world—all indeed but the fervent, devout heart which 
| the touch of moral pitch could not defile—were in 
| that generation laboriously and affectedly mimicked 
|in the meretricious correspondence of supercilious 
| critics, arrogant men of letters, and statesmen as 
| venial as they were powerful. 

Grand’mére’s world was infinitely wider, fresher, 
and more wholesome than that of her daughter-in- 
| law. Grand’mére knew and eagerly acknowledged the 
| sweet, though strangely surrounded flower of French 
| quality. At the same time, Grand’mére paid the 
penalty of her freer range. She did not see so clearly 
| as Madame Dupuy did within her narrow limits. The 
elder woman was somewhat mystified and carried away 
by the homage offered—not to herself, but to her 
preresentative country woman. And she, in her 
turn, began to descant to Yolande on Madame de 
Sevigné. She talked with enthusiasm of the bright, 
beautiful, loving, charitable, pious grandame, who, 
in the midst of abounding iniquity, remained faith- 
ful at every stage of her long life—true wife, fond 
mother, devoted friend; who retired to solitude 
and prayed in lowly abasement, who succoured the 
poor with her own gentle hands, and who in running 
from all the stilted glory and stereotyped gaiety among 
which her lot was cast, retired not merely to her hay- 
| fields, her bouquets of roses, and her portraits of her 
| daughter, but to sick beds from which direly infec- 
| tious and deadly maladies drove craven priests and 
doctors, where she nursed the bodies and ministered to 
| the souls of suffering humanity, till the last sufferer 
| who was to be relieved by her rose from bed, and 
saw the honoured, aged kinswoman take her place 
| and die in her stead. Grand’mére called Madame de 
| Sevigné the Gamaliel who stood between the Jews 
| and the Christians ; and, had she been well acquainted 
with English history, she might have calied her heroine 
| the John Evelyn who formed the link between the 
| Cavaliers and the Puritaus. 





XI. 
LADY ROLLE’S ADVANCES TO THE METHODISTS. 

Bur Lady Rolle had not buried herself in the 
country, even in the pleasant spring time, for the 
whim of ruralising with an old Frenchwoman whom 
she discovered to be a bourgeoise counterpart of Madame 
de Sevigné. She had come for a much more serious 
affair, which tasked even her energies—to carry the 
election of her second son, who was opposed by one of 
the new men just then creating a scandal by quitting 
the aristocratic ranks, as the Fabian house quitted 
old Rome. Debouching boldly on the outskirts of the 
people, these new men sought to inaugurate a more 
modest, and more magnanimous form of government, 
and entered passionate protests against the policy, 
common in its glaring selfishness, of Montagues, New- 
casticz, Sandwiches, Hollands, Stanhopes, and Towns- 
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hends—declaiming loudly against the gross excesses 
and the mean rapacity of the governing families. 

Lady Rolle was a woman to live and die by her 
order. She could not conceive another state of 
matters or another set of sympathies, and while her 
candidate dawdled and dozed over patterns of brocade 


and chintz, and shapes of teacups and footstools, with- | 


out animation and interest enough to attempt more 
than the vulgar exposure and trouble of his nomina- 
tion, Lady Rolle drove about day and night in her 
laced head, her velvet hat, her diamond stomacher, 
and her lutestring train. 

‘‘Never show face without your colours, my 
wenches,” she would advise her attendants, affably ; 
“30 you would awe the people, silence sauciness, 
and win the day. If I had stood in Queen Jezebel’s 
shoes, I, too, would have tired my hair and rouged 
my cheeks. But, look, that is what beats me and 
my parade hollow,” she would end, candidly point- 


ing to Grand’mére, with her silver hair and her benign | 


smile, her scoured and darned Lyons silk. There 
goes one of nature’s ladies—God Almighty’s gentle- 
women. Heimakes a few such in a century, and, 
sinner though I am, I know and honour them when 
I see them.” 

Lady Rolle cajoled, bullied, bribed, and dispensed 
her threats, her promises, and her gifts. Even 
golden guineas slid into every convenient aperture, 
not to say impartially, but with little regard to ex- 
pense. ‘It is a dirty world,” she assured Mr. Philip 
Rolle, in answer to his remonstrances. ‘‘ Keep your 
hands clean of it, Philip, if you will ; but we who rule 
by main force, by our mouldering monuments, crum- 
bling charters, lands, moneys, and the left-handed 
grace of kings—we must dab our fingers in the dirt to 
clutch our rights, or let them go ; and if we only dab 
our fingers deep enough, by spending a score of thou- 
sands on our elections, like the Fitzwilliams and the 
Chandoses, aren’t we as proud as peacocks of our dirt ? 
Better let go our seignorial rights than keep them at 
such a cost? No, sir, your cloth don’t above half 
think anything so unearthly. You leave that and 
other vagaries to my grand uncle, the venerable arch- 
deacon ; and I warn you in time it just caused 
the poor dear old man to escape being made a 
bishop. And with the men who deny the bishops 
—the Methodists whom I’ve heard on the road 
to Tyburn as I’ve visited the French prophets in 
Soho—I mean to try everything till I find them all 
a-wanting, If you have grown mealy-mouthed your- 
self, Philip, I’m sorry; but I shan’t give into you. You 
are my cousin, my old friendy and spiritual director 
in a way : I don’t dispute it ; but I snap my fingers 
at you in any other light ; for what on earth have 
elections got to do with church services, and sermons, 


and poor-boxes? If you cannot be a man of the | 


world, and aid me, pray mind your own business, 
sir. I shall fight my indifferent son’s battles with 
the weapons which come to my. hand, and these are 
Coaxing, coercion, corruption if you please. None 
but a Rolle shall represent Reedham in the country’s 
Parliament while there is breath in my body or a man 
of the name above-ground to fill the seat.” 

The Rector fumed and fretted, and ate out his 





| stubborn, loyal heart, or flung it down for those 
| jays, Lord Rolle and his brother, to hold their heads 
| on one side, strut over, and deride, But Mr. Philip 
| Rolle did not dream of forbidding his wife, and Dolly, 
and Milly to give their company and assistance to 
Lady Rolle in her close canvass. Ignorant innocents 
like them could know and understand nothing of 
political purity, civic claims, and the cowardlinesses 
and basenesses of men. 

My lady would have taken up Yolande Dupuy also, 
and traded with her quaint seriousness and simplicity, 
| her classic-like beauty, and her foreign words and 
ways, a8 she traded with the buxom, rampant 
Rectory girls ; but happily, or unhappily, an instinct 
rather than Madame Dupuy’s furious face or Yolande’s 
own recoil, arrested the proposal which, with its 
refusal, would have served betimes to break a spell ; for 
Lady Rolle was as incapable as a child of brooking 
| contradiction, and Grand’mére would as soon have 
sentenced her child to the public pillory as have con- 
sented to such an exposure, 

‘* What ! send a young girl to knot ribands, em- 
broider scarfs, and pin them on parson and publican, 
to drink healths and be toasted back, bandy fairings, 
wheedle, importune ? No, not to have transferred the 
triple crown, in figure, to the wasted brows of Jean 
Calvin.” 

** But la!” cried Dolly and Milly, with crimson 
cheeks and flashing eyes, ‘* what ever are you frighted 
for? Weare safe when we are in my lady’s good com- 
pany, even though we be followed and pulled sleeves 
for. The other side can do no more to trounce us, than 
groan at our bravery. Our very fellow, Black Jasper, 
doesn’t turn up the whites of his eyes one bit. It 
is not as if it were a fire or an earthquake ; but, 
indeed, my lady tells us the pretty women up in 
London have caps made express to appear in at the 
street fires. And so small do they hold the earth- 
quakes, which we two turned slug-a-beds for each time 
our Papa read about them in the news prints, that a 
mad wag went about t’other morning rapping like 
thunder with all the knockers, and bawling, ‘ Three 
o’clock, and a monstrous fine earthquake.’ ” 

The ferment extended to Sedge Pond, and what with 
ringing of bells, galloping to and fro of messengers, 
watering of horses at the ale-house troughs, and 
the quenching of men’s thirst at the ale-house barrels, 
the drowsy, miry, surly little village stirred and 
stretched itself. . 

‘¢What a bruit / Grand’mtre, can anything on 
the earth be worth all this when the question is not 
of the world’s jubilee? Goes it well with creatures 
who have souls to be saved, to act as gensdarmes 
about Estates and Chambers? Parliaments! What 
| miracles have parliaments wrought that men should 
make such ado about their own miserable voices in 
| them ?” asked Yolande, with a girl’s audacious, vague 

austerity. ‘ 
‘¢ Listen to the little fool!” cried Grand’mére, in 
| lively impatience. ‘This mélée may be unworthy, 
but all is worth which God gives man or woman to do, 
and among worthy deeds none is worthier than that 
what belongs to the fatherland. I tell you, Yolande, 
that because even good women are often sceptical and 
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irreligious on the subject of the consciences of the men | 


in politics and the government, the mothers and wives 


do much to render sons and husbands knaves and | 


villains to the country. Ah! women do not compre- 
hend politics ; government is not their province? But 
to help in honesty of view, in soundness of convic- 
tion, and uprightness of life in the men—that is 
the province of the women, as it ought to be their 
pride. Hold! the women will weep and break their 
hearts over the men’s hardness, insensibility, and con- 
tumaciousness towards the outward constitution of a 
church, and the same women will be callous to mock 
at, and even try wickedly to subvert, the men’s sin- 
cerity to the Spirit of God within them, in truth and 
devotion to their country. It is a case of ‘ This ought 
ye to have done, and not to have left the other un- 
done.’ ” 

‘¢ But what have men done in parliaments?” asked 
Yolande. 

*¢ They have done all, child—brought the freedom to 
worship God and to live at peace with men, and have 
broken the rod of the oppressor both in church and 
state. Learn to condemn and despise nothiug but sin, 
my little one, far less the most sacred and the least selfish 
call to the righteousness, the wisdom, and the courage 
of the men. The sun of Ivry will shine like ten 
suns on that day—I do not say when no more fine 
ladies will drive their chariots over men’s heads and 
hearts in what they call carrying the elections—but 
when the men will approach solemnly, reverently, 
earnestly, to give their votes, as though they were 
to take the holy sacrament, and when the women 
will look on with their hearts in their eyes, and pray 
humbly the while that the men may not be time- 
servers, double-dealers, hypocrites.” 

The election was so far imperilled, though my lady 
would not allow it to be whispered, that she found it 
advisable to address herself to Squire Gage, who was 
out of the immediate neighbourhood, and had no 
direct voice in the matter, but whose influence—not 
territorial or commercial, but personal and moral— 
was understood to be great. 


Lady Rolle wrote what she called one of her scrawls, | 


singularly characteristic in its handwriting and very 
commanding in its solicitation. She craved permis- 
sion to pay Squire Gage a visit at the Mall, that she 
might have the privilege of inspecting his princely 
charities as well as transacting a little business with 
him ; she begged him to set the time, and promised 


that his time would be hers, but suggested that Tues- | 


day, at three o’clock afternoon, would suit her best. 
Squire Gage wrote back that he would be highly 


honoured by her ladyship’s token of good neighbour- | 


hood and by the condescension of her inspection of his 
poor premises ; but he was far from princely in his 
house-keeping, whether in entertaining strangers or 
ought else. And because he hesitated to entrap her 
ladyship’s goodness under false pretences, he must 


take leave to inform her, lest she should be incorrect | 
in her judgment, that none of his property lay in | 


Tynwald, and that therefore he was not in a condition 
to vote for her son; nay, in strict honesty he must 
tell her, at the risk even of losing her esteem, that, 





constrained him to support the opposite candidate, 
Mr. Weatherhead. 

* The rude old Methodist looks upon me as a liar, 
and says as much, and not in a very roundabout 
fashion either,” commented Lady Rolle. ‘I shall 
lie no more to him, at any rate!” and she sat down 
and indited another scrawl, in which she simply made 
out, in the name of her son, Lord Rolle, a gift in per- 
petuity, without charge or duty, of a piece of ground 
in the centre of Sedge Pond, with liberty to build 
thereon a Methodist chapel and Methodist preacher’s 
| house, such as could not be had for love or money 
| nearer than the Mall. 
| The paper was returned by Lady Rolle’s private 
messenger, with the words ‘* Cancelled by mutual con- 
sent ” written at the end, and with a slip of paper to 
the effect that Squire Gage was sorry to be compelled 
to decline her ladyship’s liberality, but if he would not 
sell his political conscience for his own sake, surely 
her ladyship would not dishonour him, or any Gage 
of the Mall, by supposing that he should pretend to 
| do it for God’s sake. 

‘* What! does the crazy old hunks pretend to be 
as pure as an angel?” cried my lady in a rage, 
| Folk used to call pretty witty Lucy Nenthorn, 
at whose feet my Lord Babington laid his coronet, a 
| divine angel, until she took it into her quick head 
| that we were profane, and would have us call her a 
| miserable sinner instead, and then she went off, like 
Selina Ferrars, as stark staring mad as this man whom 
| she wedded. Well-a-day! they must have made a 
| rare couple, a man and a woman like the rich young 
| man in the parable—only that they did not go away 
sorrowful, but went and sold all that they had, gave 
| to the poor, and followed their Master as they thought 
| they were bid. Had they their price, I wonder? 
| Were they never sorrowful after that sale? Til be 
| bound he would swear—Never. But the old fellow 
| is as mad as St. Paul, and we are not many of us 
| called to be saints, any more than angels. What do 
| You say to it, Grand’mtre Dupuy?” inquired Lady 
| Rolle in the Shottery Cottage. 
**T say that we are called to a higher calling, my 
| lady,” answered Grand’mére, unexpectedly. ‘I read 
| in my Bible, ‘ Be ye perfect as your Father which is 
in heaven is perfect.’ ” 

‘Ah! you are another of the saints,” exclaimed 
| Lady Rolle, with a groan; ‘‘and, I confess to you 
frankly, my dear old Granny, that very likely I could 
not bear you and your extravagant goodness either— 
though I was once used to it from my dear, great, 
guileless old archdeacon, but that was an age agone— 
were it not that you are also French, and have a nice 
flavour of that saintly woman of the world, De 
Sevigné. Squire Gage is not at all of my sort, how- 
ever; and I shall have nothing more to do with 
him.” 

Notwithstanding this assertion, before the election 
was over Lady Rolle found herself in danger of being 
| indebted to the good offices of Squire Gage without 

the opportunity of repaying them. 
A disorderly rabble was likely to be at Reedham on 
| the day of the poll, vindicating their intuitive appre- 





if he had been qualified, his sentiments would have | hension for their champion, and doing him and them- 
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selves the greatest disservice in their power by resort- | mantles, green aprons, all jostling each other, ges- 


ing to violence against the Castle party, and abusing 
their constituents. Lady Rolle, forewarned, could 
of course have procured the presence and protection | 
of a detachment of soldiers from the next garrison | 
town, But her pride revolted at the admission of | 
her weakness in the very stronghold of the Rolles ; | 


ticulating, reeling, and rolling in the mire, with 
their banners, colours, and bludgeons, shouting till 
they were hoarse, blaspheming, squalling, and even 
braying. 

On the outside was a ragged fringe of rioting and fight- 
ing soldiers and sailors who had been just discharged, 


her native courage rose singlehanded to the contest. | squalid beggars, and the base scum of gaols, Then there 


Like Maria Theresa, she was minded to trust to the | 
mere sight of her, their liege lady, to quell all dis- | 
turbance. Neither were Lord Rolle and his brother 

deficient in valour, and its better part, discretion. It | 
seemed to belong to the generation, with all its fearful 
temptations, that such men should fear nothing. And 
if they were pelted with dead cats, or even cut by 
stones, it would afford a little relief to the wearisome 


| chairing and feasting—not an agreeable variety, per- 


haps, but still it was a change on the programme. 
And if the brutal rioters should be convicted and 
brought to justice—if anything like a murder had 
come to be committed, and anything like a hanging 
of the wretches took place, the suffering and doom 
would, of course, be their own business and their 
proper wages, but there would be a little interest 
and speculation for the witnesses. In the mean- 
time the Rolles rode with their pencils in their 
hands, ready to sketch any good effect of bridge or 
ruin which they might catch, their dice-boxes in their 
pockets, so that they might throw a cast, and thus 
pass away an interval. 

At this crisis Squire Gage volunteered a courteous, 
earnest assurance to Lady Rolle that he would come 
bound for her safety and comfort, as far as his poor 
means could extend. He would send his son to 
Reedham on the day of the election, to exert 
all his family and Methodist interest to keep the 


peace. 

Lady Rolle had again looked in on Grand’mére, and 
was sitting with her in the arbour when the message 
reached her. 

“Now, I say that Squire Gage is ready to lie like 
the rest, in order to keep himself, his son and heir, 
and his low, fanatical body out of a scrape,” cried 
Lady Rolle ; ‘“‘and the best of it is, what will you 


. bet but that he will fail us at a pinch?” 


“TI bet not, my lady,” answered Grand’mire, 
with spirit ; “‘ but I have so little fear that the good 
old Squire of the Mall, M. Fi¢chier’s friend and 
mine, will break his parole, that I engage to be there 
to see him keep it.” 

“Done, my dear goody,” said Lady Rolle. So she 
made it a bargain, for she sought to swell her train 
by every art and element. 

But Grand’mtre only went to Reedham in a family 
party, with Yolande and Monsieur, and from the win- 
dows of a mercer, with whom the silk weavers did busi- 
ness, she saw what took place in a quiet way. 

Grand’mére had beheld before now displays of 
popular feeling, inconsiderate, unprincipled, dan- 
gerous, brutal ; but never had she witnessed anything 
so unblushingly gross as the deéails of this national 
ceremony. 

There were the men in smock-frocks and great- 
coats, and the women in rustic hats, torn caps, red 


—— 


| changing cartels on the spot, 


were the central figures of the rival candidates, and the 
gentlemen on each side of the hustings making their 
| speeches (with the uproar outside for a fitting accom- 
| paniment), swaggering, waving their glasses, laughing, 
yawning, dealing each other ruffianly blows, and ex- 
There were the sheriff, 
the attorneys, and the clerks, having wigs, bags, and 
writs for their proper weapons, pouncing with craft 
and quibbles but without disguise on the voters, and 
plying them with all sorts of cajoleries and bribes. 
But like the household at the Mall, the voter’s roll in- 
| cluded the blind, the lame, the fatuous, even the dead 
| among its members, for there were not wanting brazen 
perjurers, who were caught holding up their hands and 
swearing to names the old owners of which were gone to 
_ answer to the roll-call of another assembly. At a con- 
| Spicuous point was the Castle chariot, where my Lady 
| Rolle sat, dominant and unmoved ; and when a scowling 
| face or an insolent finger approached her too closely;she 
| faced it and caused it to shrink back before the sheer 
| haughty majesty of her presence. On the seat oppo- 
| site Lady Rolle, with their backs to the horses, were 
| Dolly and Milly Rolle, fluttering their ribands, play- 
| ing their fans, and tittering ; in the excitement of the 
| moment they hailed their acquaintances in the street 
| and at the windows near them (overwhelming Yolande 
| Dupuy in the process), and never doubted the honour 
| and the profit of the exaltation they conferred. They 
| had no more thought of the mass of their fellow-crea- 
tures swarming round them than of the flies which 
| the chariot wheels crushed in the dust. They were 
| more insensible than Black Jasper, who glared about 
| him in the seat with Lady Rolle’s Basque, to whom 
| he crept for fellowship and protection, in spite of the 
| jealous, sullen temper of the flute-playing, half-savage 
mountaineer, whom neither the salons of Paris nor the 
gracious wiles of Grand’mére could propitiate and 
tame. 

Grand’mére shut her eyes for a moment shocked at 
that Reedham election, which was a grim and griev- 
| ous piece of satire for a Christian moralist to study ; 
| not the less grim and grievous that it was lighted up 

by streaks of splendour and grotesqueness. But the 
| next moment Grand’mére opened her eyes again, and 
looked abroad resolutely, wistfully, her grey eyes 
| growing larger and larger, more tolerant and more 
| pitiful. ‘‘ Galop time !” she murmured, ani thought, 
| it is not just to judge the gait by it, nor to take as 
| the bouillon the mere boiling over of the pot. The 
| pastor is there, though I see “him not ; erect as he is, 
less upright men bow and bend and hide him. There 
are other honest men, besides the pastor and Squire 
| Gage, in the province—oh yes, hundreds of them 
whose honesty will always be honesty, and not 
politeness, as it too often is. Yes, and their in- 
_ dustry is labour, never intrigue. But they strike 
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the clock with their vices, else I should not have to 
say to myself, Go, old Génevitve, there are dozens 
of brave, pure Methodists down there unperceived 
in the mélée, 
brother, whom a true Methodist would own. Did 
I not say that the haute noblesse have their vir- 
tues also? They all love Madame de Sevigné, and 
each loves the friend of his heart fervently and faith- 
fully, if they love not each other. For, alas! they 
say these poor great Rolles—my lord and my lady, 
and my lord and my lord’s brother, do hate, not love 
each other, though they hold together when the com- 
mon cause is in peril. Ah! well, that is something — 
the skeleton framework of regard, perhaps. And see, 
Master George spoke like a man once in his address, 
though he spoke the most of is so languidly, like a 
woman. It was—I know not at what, but he 
looked like a man and a gallant noble at the in- 
stant, and all the men on both sides held up their 
heads and hurrahed at the same time. That was 
magnanimous—that was fine—a redeeming touch, 
which showed that they were not quite apes and 
satyrs. Morbleu! probably it was a defiance of us, poor 
dear French, in politics, though not iu fashions, and 
an allusion to the French frigate on the slippery 
deck of which the sailor brother of the future member 
fell. Did these two brothers love each other in life, 
I wonder? Fie, fie, Géneviive, to put so cruel a 
question. Well understood ! the Rolles are not vin- 
dictive ; they are generous enemies to me and mine. At 
last, and on the whole, one must have much faith to 
meet such an experience as this at the market cross of 
Reedham. Iam afflicted that I brought the child ; 
yet, again, to ignore the wrong is not to efface it ; far 
better to think of curing the mortal malady. So 
many centuries of Christianity, which was to make 
the world free indeed, and yet to be no nearer noble 
patriots, good citizens! Miséricorde! Shall it not be 
better for the Greeks and the Romans, who never 
heard the name of Christ, than for the French and 
the English? What, after all these centuries, no 
higher motives, no sweeter manners, no gentler tastes ! 
But it is necessary to watch and pray, that we may 
be able to tell them better things at Sedge Pond, to 
cleanse the floors of the ale-house, and to dethrone the 
beast which reigns there.” 

Yolande was standing by the side of Grand’mire, 
staring aghast, and still only half comprehending what 
she saw. All at once she blenched, flushed up, and 
drew back behind her protectress, A hoarser murmur 
and a rougher surge were rising and spreading over 
the mob, and Caleb Gage was visible all at once on 
foot, conspicuous in the middle of it from his velvet 


coat, shining buttons, and laced hat. He was alone | 


there, so far as his class and his party were concerned, 
and should the tiger humour which lurks in every 


riotous mob forget the merciful, kindly charity of | 


the Mall, the Squire’s son would be in greater danger 
than any man or woman present. He was not doing 


much, only turning a frank, open face in every di- | 


rection, and softly elbowing his way here aud there, 
speaking a quieting word now and then, and testifying 
how fully he trusted his neighbour. 


Bah! the vilest sinner there is a | 


While Caleb Gage sought, by means so simple that | 





a child could have used them, to curb the excited 
passions and calm the troubled spirits around him, 
an impulse was twice given to the brooding madness 
and crime which placed the peace-maker first of 
all in imminent jeopardy. His hat was knocked 
off by one of the rude and reckless hands always 
| tingling to deal the initiatory blow in a fight—a fellow 
hand to those the Gages had filled liberally in their 
day ; and a watch-word was coined and circulated, 
| red-hot and hissing from the primitive mint, ‘Trip 
| up the spy, the turncoat!” But before the signal could 
| be followed, and the tumult deepen into an uproar— 
while the girl whose heart the young man had stolen 
unawares did not guess by any instinct of woman’s 
love the crisis through which they were passing, and 
while Grand’mére clasped Yolande’s hand and prayed 
impetuously—Caleb Gage’s blue eyes darted glances 
on every side like lightning, till they fell on welcome, 
homely features which he knew; and as he laughed 
in the forbidding faces of the raging crew who jostled 
against him, he challenged his man loudly and clearly : 
“ You, Toby, I know you wear a plaid night-cap below 
your fur cap, for I’ve seen it many a night when we've 
given you lodging at the Mall ; lend a hand with your 
beaver here, till I can reach the mercer’s.” 

*¢Loife and forten, yes, measter, and the night-cap 
forby,” Toby responded, loyally. 

A false demagogue, whose breath was abuse and 
mockery, foreseeing the effect of the good office, tried 
to prevent it. 

‘* You mean vermin !” he assailed the grateful Toby, 
by trade a travelling tailor ; ‘‘ didn’t he ask you to say 
your prayers afore he granted you and your goose a 
night’s lodging ?” 

*¢ And could I ask him a better thing ?”’ Caleb ap- 
pealed sharply to his audience ; ‘‘ unless you, masters 
and mistresses, are all infidels together. If I had 
asked him to say his prayer to me, or even for me, 
Tap-room Teddy might have had some cause to find 
fault.” 

There came a half-doubtful growl of acquiescence, 
rising into a louder, more decided growl of condem- 
nation of the men who were molesting one of the Gages 
of the Mall, who, although they had the misfortune to 
be gentry, were genuine friends of the people, notwith- 
standing that they were straight-laced, psalm-singing 
Methodists. Let every man do what he had a mind 
to, was the rough and ready gospel of the Reedham 
election crowd, and it was not altogether un-English, 
nor altogether untrue, turbid as was its source, So 
that crisis was safely got over. 

Ten minutes later, when people had time to breathe 
again, an irregular skirmish of throwing filth and 
stones, possibly more offensive than formidable, was 
| begun by what might be considered the marauders 
| and skirmishers of both armies. But some gentle- 
men on the Rolles’ side were rash and desperate 
enough to fire their pistols from a window of the 
inn, wounding a guilty ringleader and an innocent 
baby in a hapless woman’s arms. On the hitting 
of the baby there was « roar from the crowd like 
that of the wind in a hurricane ; and a rush so great 
was made towards Lady Rolle’s chariot, that it swayed 
from side to side like a boat on the waves. The 
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spirited horses struck out wildly; Dolly and Milly 
Rolle were smitten with senseless consternation, 
and would have leapt out, to certain destruction, 
had they not been forcibly held back by friends 
without. Black Jasper rolled his tongue like a mad 
dog, but did not attempt to copy his mistresses’ ex- 
ample ; while his comrade, the Basque, half-opened 


gratification. 
step of the chariot, and stood between Lady Rolle and 
her aid from the hustings. 

But my lady rose to her feet, and exposing herself 


to friends and foes, turned a grandly firm, white face 
onthem both. ‘I command that firing to cease ; I 








| 
| 


shall hold that the next man who fires aims at me. 
Mob! do you hear that?” 

“¢ Ay, ay, we hear!” burst, as if irresistibly, from 
the mass. ‘* You may be a Jezebel, but you are not 
the worst of your set, and they shannot make a scape- 
goat of you.” And the fit of fury ebbed as rapidly 
as it had flowed. Then, taking advantage of its 


his heavy eyes and mouth with a faint expression of | fall, the state of the poll was declared, and the 


Honourable George Rolle elected and chaired without 


Caleb Gage, active and strong, fought his way to the | farther opposition. 


“Ah! God be praised, there is one hero!” cried 


her assailants, before any gentleman could spring to | Grand’mtre, moved beyond control. ‘‘ Shall we grudge 


his heroism and disown it because he is nothing to us? 
We are not so poor and miserable, and we too will 
be at peace, and claim the blessing of the men of 
peace.” (To be continued.) 





{ris not our object -to describe the meteoric display, 
or attempt to explain its nature ; what we purpose is, 
to trace it back if possible to Scripture times, and as- 
certain whether any allusions to it can be found in the 
inspired writings. 

The splendid natural phenomenon recentiy beheld 
was one of a series, returning at fixed intervals. A. 
§. Herschel, in a letter from Glasgow, published in the 
Times newspaper for November 12th, 1866, uses the 
words, ‘* Humboldt’s meteors (first stated by him to 


placed side by side with the other, speaks more spe- 


United States, has shown that the principal recorded 
showers of meteors at this epoch accommodate them- 
selves to a cycle of 331 years.” Another statement, 
if we interpret it rightly, varies the fraction a little, 
but happily Mr. Hind’s letter furnishes materials suf- 
ficient to enable one to form an independent judg- 
ment on the subject. The result of investigation is 
to confirm the number 33}. Any reader who desires 
it, may test the matter for himself. Call the date 
of the late phenomenon 1866} ; subtract from this 
33}, there-will remain 18334 ; and Mr. Hind’s letter 
speaks of ‘‘ the splendid display on the 13th of Novem- 
ber, 1833,” and says, also, ‘‘ Remarkable exhibitions oc- 
curred in November, 1832 and 1838, particularly in the 
latter year.” Take away another 33}, and there will 
remain 1800}—not far from November 12th, 1799, 


the meteoric shower in South America. Going on 
still continually to subtract 331, we in due time reach 
1368 ; and we are told that the phenomenon was seen 
at a period not remote from this, namely, on the 22nd 
or 23rd of October (old style ?)1366. Still pursuing the 
same method, the calculated number 12013 is very 
near the truth, for the shooting stars were seen at 
Bagdad on the 19th of October, 1202. Again, the cal- 
culated number 902} is nearly identical with the real 
one, for the display presented itself on October 13th, 
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| the truth by subtracting 33}; yet no other number 


would be the smallest improvement on this, for the 
error, it will be perceived, does not increase the further 


| the calculation is carried ; it oscillates in pendulum 


recur at intervals of every thirty-three years).” The | 
distinguished astronomer, J. R. Hind, in a letter | 


cifically. He says, ‘‘ Professor Newton, of New Haven, | 





fashion, now on the one side, and now on the other ; 
and if the recorded dates in Mr. Hind’s letter be fair 
specimens of the whole, the estimated time never 
varies from the real one by more than a year and a 
quarter. The fractions of a year, it must be at once 
admitted, are untrustworthy. The meteoric exhibi- 
tion, when it has from time to time appeared, has 
been slowly drifting back from October to November, 
while if the calculation had been rigidly exact, it would 
have gone round the whole four quarters of the year. 
Still it is eminently satisfactory to find that, with the aid 
Professor Newton’s discovery, we are so nearly able to 
state when the ‘* November meteors ”’ appeared during 
all bygone times, never apparently being wrong more 
than a trifle above a year. 

What, then, the compass is to the mariner, that the 
mystic number 33} is to anyone engaged in the present 
inquiry ; in possession of the precious discovery, he no 
longer requires to creep timidly along the shore, but 
may, without imputation of rashness, launch out into 
the open deep. 

Overleaping, then, the chasm of many centuries, 
and going back to the remote patriarchal period, we 
find that, among other dates, the meteoric shower fell 


| about 1923 B.c., or, if Usher’s chronology can be de- 


the night on which Humboldt and Bonpland witnessed | 


pended on, less than three years before Abraham’s call 
to leave Ur of the Chaldees. It fell also about 17574 
B.C., or two years after Jacob had begun that course 


| of arduous labour and corroding anxiety under the 


tutelage of his grasping uncle of which he afterwards 


| so feelingly complained,—‘‘In the day the drought 


902. It is manifest that we do not attain exactly to | 


consumed me, and the frost by night, and my sleep 
departed from mine eyes.” It is possible, to say the 
least, that the monotony of some wakeful night may 
have been relieved by the sight of mysterious and 
glancing lights, like those which so many ten thou- 
sands of the hard-working British cheerfully surren- 
dered sleep and rest to behold. And if so, how petty 
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such a spectacle ! How small Laban, and Jacob himself, 
and all mankind, compared with that great Being who 
made eaven and carth, and everything inhabiting 
them, and whose glory the day sky and the night sky 
so abundantly proclaim ! 

It fell twice, or in any circumstances once, at the 
very least, during the time that Moses was a shepherd 
in Midian, and possibly he may have been a spectator 
of the scene. If so, we can conceive the effect it 
would be likely to produce on a mind so great, and a 
heart so thoroughly devoted to the cause of God and 
God’s people on earth. On the supposition that Usher 
rightly dates the leading events of Scripture history, 


must the cares of earth have appeared in presence of | 


the calculated period of the meteors 1491} B.c., almost | 
perfectly coincides with that—1491—of the ten | 


plagues inflicted on Pharaoh and the exodus of the | 
Hebrews from Egypt. Of course, if this be so, then 
it occurred again a little less than seven years before | 
the termination of the wandering. An interesting 
inquiry here suggests itself. With Moses commences 
the list of inspired writers whose productions we have | 
still, in the good providence of God, an opportunity 
of examining. Does Moses make any allusion to the 
splendid phenomenon of the shooting stars? We turn 
to the Pentateuch, but with little hope of finding any, 
the reason being that so large a part of it consists of | 
laws, expressed, of course, not in the language of 
poetry, but in the cold precise terms which alone are 
suitable for legislative enactments ; while the remainder 
is historic narrative, only interspersed here and there 
with fragments of poetry. Still, two possible allusions | 
to the phenomenon of which notices are being sought 
for, require consideration. The first is the well-known 
prophecy, spoken, however, not by Moses, but by 
Balaam,—‘‘ There shall come [or proceed] a Star out 
of Jacob, and a Sceptre shall rise out of Israel, and 
shall smite the corners of Moab, and destroy all the 
children of Sheth [or of tamult],” Num. xxiv. 17. | 
Here the great Prince that was to arise out of the 
Jewish nation was compared, and very naturally, to a 
star. No distinction is made in Hebrew any more than 
in English between a fixed star, a planet, and a | 
*¢ shooting star.” The last of the three would be the 
most natural when allusion was made to a conqueror | 
leaving his place in the political heavens in order to | 
smite a foe. The other passage worth a moment’s 
consideration on this question is in Deut. xxviii, 24: | 
‘The Lord shall make the rain of thy land powder | 
and dust : from heaven shall it come down upon thee, | 
until thou be destroyed.” It is stated that many 
meteors, after glowing for a while with fierce light and 
heat, dissolve in dust, which floats off as a cloud, and 
ultimately finds its way to the ground. Does this 
throw auy light on the passage? Possibly it may, 
but the reference is more probably to a phenomenon 
occasionally witnessed at such arid places as Aden in 
Arabia, in which quantities of dust high up the moun- 
tain sides slip down like an avalanche, and after 
floating for a time, descend slowly to the ground, 
taking the form of a dry, suffocating mist, which must 
injure the lungs of those who breathe it for any 
lengthened period. 





| are afraid at thy tokens.” 
In the Book of Joshua there is a passage which | ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, Learn not the way of the 


demands investigation. In the narrative of the great 
defeat inflicted on the five Amorite kings leagued 
together agaiust Gibeon, these words occur: “ And it 
came to pass, as they fled from before Israel, and were 
in the going down to Beth-horon, that the Lord cast 
down great stones from heaven upon them unto 
Azekah, and they died: they were more which died 
with hailstones than they whom the children of Israel 
slew with the sword” (x. 11). This is sometimes 
supposed to refer to a fall of aérolites from the sky: 
these are generally held to be the meteoric bodies 
when their force has been so much exhausted that 
gravity has been able to act upon them with effect; 
but the stones are called hail stones, and unless the 
word thus rendered has a wider meaning than Hebrew 
scholars believe, it decides the question against the 
view that aérolites were the bodies flung by the Divine 
hand against the fleeing Amorites and their kings, 
The date generally given for the above incident is 
B.c. 1451 ; the most nearly contemporaneous meteoric 
fall was about 1458}. 

It is chiefly in poetical composition that allusions 
to the more remarkable phenomena of nature are to 
be looked for in Scripture ; and in Judges v., which 
contains the magnificent song of Deborah, a well- 
known passage occurs, in which reference is made to 
the lesser luminaries of the night sky. It is in verses 
20 aud 21 :— 

They fought from heaven ; 
The stars in their courses fought against Sisera. 


The river of Kishon swept them away, 
That ancient river, the river Kishon. 


How did the stars in their courses unfavourably 
affect the fortunes of the unhappy Canaanite general ? 
And what connection was there between their motions 
and that flood in the Kishon which swept away so 
many of his routed army? We think the explanation 
of these difficulties given by Mr. R. S. Poole, of the 
British Museum, in the article *‘ Astronomy ” in the 
last edition of Kitto’s ‘* Cyclopsdia,” is. one fitted to 
commend itself to general acceptance. He says, 
*¢ The connection of the stars with the rainy season as 
at least indicating it at the times of their rising and 
setting, is alluded to.” In other words, the revolving 
skies had brought on that season of the year in which 
the Kishon—at other times a mere brook, dry in 


| many parts of its course—rolled to the sea a formid- 


able torrent of water, which proved fatal to many of 
Sisera’s soldiers as they fled from the lost field of 
battle. The same thing happened again in a.p: 1799, 
to many of the Arabs defeated by the French at 
Mount Tabor. On the interpretation now given, the 


_stars are evidently the ordinary ones: there is no 


reason to believe that any reference is made to the 
meteoric display. 

It may possibly be alluded to in such passages as 
2 Samuel xxii. 9, 13, 15; Psalm xviii. 8, 12, 13; 
but more probably it was lightning that suggested the 
metaphorical language employed. The sume observa- 
tion may be made in regard to many other passages in 
the Book of Psalms, In Psalm Ixv. 8, the words 
occur, “ They also that dwell in the uttermost parts 
And in Jeremiah x. 2, 
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heathen, and be not dismayed at the signs of heaven ; 
for the heathen are dismayed at them.” (The Hebrew 
word rendered ‘‘ tokens” in the first passage, is the 
same that is translated ‘‘signs” in the second.) What 
then are the signs of heaven that inspire the heathen 
with such terror? Possibly thunderstorms, but yet 
more probably comets, meteoric lights, and other 
appearances not so common as to have lost the power 
of inspiring awe. Here then are perhaps two allu- | 
sions, though not of a specific character, to the natural 
phenomenon which has led to this inquiry. The Psalm 
is entitled “‘ A psalm and song of David.” According 
to received chronology he came to the throne of 
Judah in 1055, B.c., and of Israel in 1048, and died 


in 1014. The calculated period for the meteors is 
1026. Jeremiah is generally believed to have begun | 


to prophesy in 628, and continued to do so beyond 
the capture of Jerusalem in 588, and the meteors 
should have appeared about 627 and again about 5933. 

Uniting for convenience’ sake the passage in Psalm 
Ixy. with that in Jeremiah, we have been carried past 
two verses in Isaiah which ought not to be omitted. 
The first is in chap. xiv. 12, where the sarcastic 
apostrophe is made to the king of Babylon after his 
glory has departed, “How art thou fallen from | 
heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning?” Here, for | 
the first time, we find allusion to the lapse of one of | 
the heavenly bodies (in this case it is ‘* Lucifer,” the 
planet Venus) from its place in the firmament. 
Though the poetic imagination would have been sure 
to suppose such an occurrence, even had there been 
nothing in nature resembling it, yet the metaphor 
would more readily suggest itself from the sight of | 
solitary “‘ falling stars,” of which every one much out 
at night could not have failed to be the spectator. 
The other allusion in Isaiah is of a yet more specific 
character: ‘And all the host of heaven shall be 
dissolved, and the heavens shall be rolled together as 
a scroll: and all their host shall fall down, as the leaf 
falleth off from the vine, and as a falling fig from the fig 
tree. For my sword shall be bathed in heaven: behold, 
it shall come down upon Idumea and upon the people 
of my curse, to judgment” (xxxiv. 4, 5). Here the 
metaphor seems founded on appearances similar to that 
recently beheld, in which shining bodies dart past in 
such numbers that if one could for the moment forget 


and it cast down some of the host and of the stars to 





the difference between these tiny meteors and the 
ordinary heavenly bodies, he might suppose ‘‘the | fall from heaven, and the powers of the heavens shall 
host of heaven ” “dissolved.” The leading journal of be shaken : and then shall appear the sign of the Son 


Britain, in an editorial article on the great display, 
uses the remarkable lauguage: ‘‘There were times 
when it seemed as if a mighty wind had caught the 


old stars, loosed them from their holdings, and swept | 


them across the firmament.” Isaiah was in his glory | 
during the latter part of the 8th century B.c., and about 
7263 the celestial phenomenon may have been visible. 
Daniel, prophesying in the third year of Bel- 
shazzar’s reign, thus foreshadows the success which, 
for a brief period, attended the mad _persecutor, 


the ground, and stamped upon them” (viii. 9, 10). 
This vision would be about 556 B.c., and 4% years 
previously, or in 5603, the phenomenon alluded to in 
the latter of the verses quoted may have occured. 

The celebrated passage in Joel (ii. 30, 31) quoted 
in Actsii. 16—21, as fulfilled, at least partially, in the 
effusion of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, speaks 
of wonders in the heavens and in the earth, but does 
not specially mention the stars. In chapter iii. 15, 
they are alluded to ; it is not, however, said that they 
shall fall, but only that they shall ‘* withdraw their 
shining.” 

A passage in Habakkuk, if it alluded to the moving 
bodies, which, however, is not likely to be the case, 
would very fitly describe them: ‘‘At the sight of 


| thine arrows they went, and at the shining of thy 


glittering spear ” (iii. 11). So also would the obscure 
one in Zechariah xiv. 7: ‘* At evening time it shall 
be light.” But, again, the probability is that its 
import is altogether different, 

Descending now to New Testament times, we enter 
upon a period of greatly increased interest, in which 
also dates are more trustworthy than they were in at 
least the earlier half of the epoch we have left. The 
meteors must have presented themselves about a.p. 
4%, The commencement of the Christian era, as is well 


| known, has been wrongly placed by about four years. 


At the time now stated, then, the Divine Redeemer, 
resident with Joseph and Mary at Nazareth, must 
have been a child of about nine years old. Did He see 
the heavens lighted up with a glory similar to that 
which called forth the admiration of so many spec- 
tators in this and other lands on the memorable 
morning of the 14th of November? It is possible, 
perhaps even likely, that He did so, and that this may 
be one of the unrecorded incidents of his early life in 
Galilee. If so, then we may be sure that such a 
spectacle presented by his Heavenly Father would for 
ever imprint itself on his mind. We suspect that it 
did, and that it rose in all its splendour before Him, 
when, many years afterwards, He sat on Mount Olivet, 
facing the Temple, and in predicting its overthrow and 
his own successive appearances for purposes of judg- 
ment, used the startling language, ‘Immediately after 
the tribulation of those days shall the sun be darkened, 
and the moon shall not give her light, and the stars shall 


of man in heaven: and then shall all the tribes of 
the earth mourn, and they shall see the Son of man 
coming in the clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory ” (Matt. xxiv. 29, 30. Also Mark xiii, 24— 
26; Luke xxi. 11, 25, 26). One would be inclined 
to apply the passage now quoted exclusively to the 
Second Advent, were it not for the statement, ‘‘ So 
likewise ye, when ye shall see all these things, know 
that it is near, even at the doors. Verily I say unto 


/you, This generation shall not pass, till all these 


Antiochus Epiphanes : ‘ And out of one of them |the | 


four portions of Alexander’s empire] came forth a 
little horn, which waxed exceeding great, toward the 
south, and toward the east, and toward the pleasant 


things be fulfilled” (Matt. xxiv. 33, 34; Mark xiii. 
29, 30; Luke xxi. 31, 32). There were manifestly 
to be two successive fulfilments of the prediction. 
Christ was to come first in the destruction of Jerusa- 


land. And it waxed great, even to the host of heaven ; | lem, and secondly at the consummation of all things, 
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that he might judge the world. On following out the betook themselves to caverns, rocks, and caves, Very 
inquiry in these two directions, curious coincidences many also gave a large part of their estates to God 
reveal themselves. Jerusalem was captured in a.p. | and the saints, that is, to the priests and monks, 
70; and the estimated period for the meteors is And in many places edifices, both sacred and secular, 
a.D. 713. If an error of a year and a quarter, or | were suffered to go to decay, and in some instances 
even a year, should be found to occur here—and it actually pulled down, from the expectation that they 
will be remembered that the calculation only approxi- would no longer be needed.” In a note it is added, 
mates to the truth—then sights in the heavens, like | ‘f Almost all the donations of this century afford eyi- 
those recently beheld, may have presented themselves dence of this general delusion in Europe. For the 
to the Jews while writhing under the horrible suffer- | reason assigned for the gift is generally thus ex- 
ings of the siege, and added a new element of terror | pressed: Appropinquante mundi termino, &e. (i. ¢., 
to the many in existence before. Josephus speaks of , the end of the world being now at hand.” The false 
various supernatural appearances which foreboded the | impression does not seem to have produced a sudden 
ruin of his nation, One of them he thus describes : | and violent reaction, but to have come to a gradual 
* Besides these, a few days after that feast [of un-| end. It therefore becomes a matter of interest to 
leavened bread], on the one and thirtieth day of the | note that the calculated period for the meteors is 
month Artemisius [Jyar], a certain prodigious and in- | 10023. They must, therefore, have been witnessed 
credible phenomenon appeared ; I suppose the account | before the excitement about the Second Advent had 
of it would seem to be a fable, were it not related by | passed away. 
those that saw it, and were not the events that In Acts xix. 35, 36, the words occur: ** And when 
followed it of so considerable a nature as to deserve | the town clerk had appeased the people, he said, 
such signals; for, before sunsetting, chariots and | Ye men of Ephesus, what man is there that knoweth 
troops of soldiers in their armour, were seen running | not how that the city of the Ephesians is.a worshipper 
about among the clouds, and surrounding of cities,” | of the great goddess Diana, and of the image which 
(** Wars of the Jews,” book vi, chap. v., § 3.) The | fell down from Jupiter? Sceing then that these things 
year when this remarkable sight was witnessed was, if | cannot be spoken against,” d&c. ** Cannot be spoken 
we rightly understand the historian, ‘‘ before the Jews’ | against.”” One can conceive the curl of the lip with 
rebellion, and before those commotions which pre- | which the cynic responds to such an assertion ; and 
ceded the war.” Thus it is dated too early for the | even the most compassionate cannot help mingling 
display of 714, and yet, despite the discrepancy, we | mirth with their sadness. But as shown by an able 
feel very much tempted to believe that the ‘‘ chariots ” | writer in a lengthened notice of meteors and meteorites 
and ‘‘troops of soldiers in their armour,” which were | in the Times newspaper, the image worshipped at 
‘*seen running about among the clouds,” and ‘‘sur- | Ephesus, like many other stones to which divine 
rounding” ‘ cities,” were hosts of meteors darting honours have been accorded, including the caaba at 
across the sky from the radiant point in Leo, hiding Mecca, which is much older than Mohammed, were 
their forms behind the clouds, and not so bright as | meteorites which had fallen down ‘‘ from Jupiter ”— 
those recently beheld, inasmuch as the sun, though | that is, from the sun. On viewing the matter in this 
evidently obscured, had not yet actuallyset. If it be | light, we better comprehend the hearts and minds of 
decided that 71} is too late a date to attempt to | those old Ephesian idolators. Some time or other, 
identify with that of the phenomenon thus described, | and possibly in presence of multitudes, there may have 
then might it be carried as far backward as a.p, 38? | been seen to fall from the sky, with a report as of the 
The remoter reference of the prophecy given forth loudest thunder, a stone which buried itself in the 
by the Divine Redeemer, as He sat with his disciples ground, and being quickly disinterred, was found too 
facing the city and the Temple, is clearly to the Second | hot for the human hand to touch it with impunity. 
Advent. Multitudes in the Church, as is well known, | The science of antiquity frankly confessed its inability 
expected this to occur in the year a.D. 1000, and to | to explain the phenomenon: men, in alarm, there- 
be accompanied by the celestial appearances more or | fore, turned their thoughts heavenward, and built 
less distinctly alluded to in every prediction on the | over the meteorite a temple, in which the more intel- 
subject. ‘* They supposed,” says Mosheim, ‘St. lectual tried to use the blackened and half-melted 
John had explicitly foretold that, after a thousand stone as a help to lift their thoughts to the Supreme 
years from the birth of Christ, Satan would be let | Being, or to those subordinate divinities whom they 
loose, Antichrist would appear, and the end of the supposed He had associated with Himself in the 
world would come. Hence immense numbers, trans- | government of the universe, while the multitude 
ferring their property to the churches and monasteries, | looked no further than the wretched slag itself, and 
left all, and proceeded to Palestine, where they sup- | venerated it as God. And had we lived in those days 
posed Christ would descend from heaven to judge the of slender religious privilege, and without the advan- 
world. Others, by a solemn vow consecrating them- | tage of Divine revelation, we should have been sure to 
selves and all they possessed to the churches, the | act ina manner no more enlightened than they. 
monasteries, and the priests, served them in the| A.D. 38 has been mentioned as probably a meteoric 
character of slaves, performing the daily tasks assigned | year ; and Paul’s conversion is variously dated from 
them ; for they hoped the supreme Judge would be | A.D. 35 to a.p. 38, bat it would appear as if he had 
more favourable to them if they made themselves | not seen the phenomenon, as no unmistakeable 
servants to his servants. Hence also whenever an | allusions to it occur in his epistles. The same may 
eclipse of the sun or moon occurred, most people be said of the writings of Peter. But in Jude thereis 
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a reference of a very remarkable kind. It is in verse 
13: ** Wandering stars, to whom is reserved the black- 
ness of darkness for ever.” It was a revolutionary 
period of the world’s history. The faith of the 
Roman empire was ruined and tottering to its fall. 
Christianity, though then in its infancy, and appa- 
rently so weak that it might be easily crushed, was 
conscious that, sustained as it was by the unseen 
assistance of its Divine Lord, it really wielded a resist- 
less power ; and therefore it went forward in its might 
with the assured confidence of victory. In these cir- 
cumstances the Church attracted within its pale some 
unconverted men, who loved it simply because it was 
detested by the ruling authorities, For the religious 
truths it promulgated they had no heart ; and were so 
far from right feeling, that they supposed they esta- 
blished their title to be good Christians when they 
were the foremost to ‘* despise dominion and speak 
evil of dignities.” Not satisfied with doing their best 
to beat down human law and set up anarchy in its 
room, they had the criminal audacity to rebel against 
the Divine commandments, ‘‘ turning the grace of our 
God into lasciviousness,” and thus virtually ‘* denying 
the only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus Christ.” One 
of the epithets given by the inspired writer to this 
anarchical crew is ‘‘ wandering stars.” The words in 
Greek are those generally employed of the ordinary 
planetary bodies ; and, as is well known, the term 
planet—taken from the Greek—itself signifies properly 
wandering, or a wanderer. It becomes, therefore, a 
question whether the allusion is to the ordinary 
planets or to erratic bodies like those with which so 
many are now familiar. Greatly increased force will 
be given to the words of Jude by adoptiny the latter 
interpretation. There is no particular resemblance 
between the aberrations of a thoroughly lawless person 
and the apparent course of a planet, regular as a sentry 
pacing to and fro upon his watch. But the career of 
the heresiarch, whose motive, latent or avowed, is 
sworn hostility to law in every form, is admirably 
symbolised by the course of a notable meteor. With 
nothing to foreshadow its approach, it suldenly glares 
out from the blue concave with a brilliance that 
attracts all eyes, and makes the ordinary heavenly 
bodies, though infinitely grander, look for the moment 
tame. Disdaining a fixed place in the sky, it trails a 
light across a whole quarter of the firmament, for the 
moment the seeming ruler of the sky. But let not 
fortunetellers forecast its future favourably, for their 
calculation will scarcely be complete before its bright- 
ness will have expired, and only a silver thread be- 
hind, itself in a few seconds to disappear from the 
firmament, will mark the path along which it went. 
But did a body of such magnitude really go, like the 
host of tiny starlets around, to dust? No, probably 
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it bid adieu to our earth altogether, ceasing to shine 
as it left our atmosphere behind, and now travels 
along its orbit without heat or light, like those spoken 
of by Jude, ‘*to whom is reserved the blackness of 


darkness for ever.”” The date when the Epistle of 
Jude was penned has not been definitely ascertained. 
Between 64 and 66 a.p., between 70 and 75, and 90, 
have all had their advocates. Thus there is no im- 
propriety in conjecturing that verse 13 may have been 
penned just after the meteoric shower of a.p. 714. 

In the visions seen by the Apostle John, and 
described in Revelation, there are various references 
to the fall of stars, whether meteoric, or, if such a 
thing were conceivable, of the actual luminaries of 
heaven : 

“¢ And I beheld when he had opened the sixth seal, 
and, lo, there was a great earthquake ; and the sun 
became black as sackcloth of hair, and the moon 
became as blood ; and the stars of heaven fell unto 
the earth, even as a fig tree casteth her untimely figs, 
when she is shaken of a mighty wind,” &c. (Rev. vi. 
12, 13 ; comp. Isaiah xxxiv. 4.) 

*‘ And the third angel sounded, and there fell a 
great star from heaven, burning as it were a lamp, and 
it fell upon the third part of the rivers, and upon the 
fountains of waters ; and the name of the star is called 
Wormwood ” (viii. 10, 11.) 

*¢ And the fifth angel sounded, and I saw a star fall 
from heaven unto the earth : and to him was given the 
key of the bottomless pit "’ (ix. 1.) 

‘¢ And his tail drew the third part of the stars of 
heaven, and did cast them to the earth,” &c. (xii. 4 ; 
comp. Dan. viii. 10.) 

‘* And there fell upon men a great hail out of 
heaven, every stone about the weight of a talent : 
and men blasphemed God because of the plague of 
the hail ; for the plague thereof was exceeding great ” 
(xvi, 21. In this and some other passages like it, 
the reference is, perhaps, partly to actual hail and 
partly to meteorites. ) 

It would occupy too much space were an effort here 
made to inquire into the fulfilment of the prophecies 
now quoted ; nor would it be strictly relevant to the 
This is complete when the 
several allusions in Scripture to falling stars and other 
meteoric appearances in the sky are sought out. It 
only remains to add that, splendid as external nature 
may be, the moral and spiritual world is more glorious 
still ; and service is done to those who have hitherto 
lingered in the outer court of the temple, seeking after 
the Creator simply through investigations into nature, 
when they are taken as by the hand, and led to the 
inner shrine to see the manifestations of the Divine 
Presence there so clearly displayed, and bow in lowly 
adoration of their Saviour and their God. 

Rosert Hunrer. 
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STUDIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
IV.—ELIEZER, THE PATTERN SERVANT. 


THE first census of which we have any record was 
taken by King David, when, in opposition to the re- 
monstrances of Joab, he gave orders to “ go through 
all the tribes of Israel, from Dan even to Beersheba, 
and number the people.” Whether or no this step 
originated in pride, it was regarded as an offence by 
God, and punished by a dire calamity. Without any 
apprehension of incurring divine vengeance, our govern- 
ment every ten years does the same thing ; or some- 
thing more, obtains such a statistical account of the 
whole island as Sir John Sinclair had the merit of 
originating for Scotland, and of carrying through, by 
help of its parish ministers, in the face of the greatest 
difficulties. 

Since writing the first article on Eliezer, I have 
turned to the census of 1851 (that of 1861 not being 
at hand), to see what light it would throw on my 
remark, that servants are not only a very important 
but also a very numerous class of the community. 
For this purpose, I turned to the details, which are 
classified under the head of occwpations, to find these, 
though appearing at first sight but a dry list of figures, 
full of interest. In 1851, for instance, Great Britain 
had of boot and shoemakers, 274,451; of tailors, 
152,672; of cloth manufacturers, 137,814. And 
who can read the numbers of these and other work- 
men without being impressed with the importance of 
securing such a secular, and also religious, education 
to all classes of the community as shall make good 
citizens of all? Neither for their interests, nor for 
her own, can society afford to neglect such formidable 
masses ; especially since they have learned the art of 
banding together, and acting through their unions 
with the weight and momentum of a single body. 
Would that our rulers, in the measures they adopted 
to secure the good order and peace of the country, 
put more faith in the Acts of the Apostles than in 
Acts of Parliament, in Bibles than in bayonets, in 
teachers than in policemen, in schools than in jails 
and courts of justice ! 

Here again appears not so much an evil to be 
guarded against, as a great ruining sore to be healed— 
a deformity and adanger both. In that same year of 
1851 there were within our shores no fewer than 
21,047 vagrants in barns, tents, and fields, Wander- 
ing hordes, these went to no church ; their children were 
taught in no school; begging and thieving formed their 
chief means of livelihood ; a terror to the timid and 
a burden to the industrious, they were savages in a 
civilised, and heathens in a Christian, laud. Recalling 
the saying of Defoe, ‘* begging is a shame to any 
country—a shame that real objects of charity should 
be compelled, and that those who are not so should 
be allowed, to beg,” this army of vagrants is surely a 
disgrace to our nation—a monstrous evil which the 
government and churches of the country should com- 
bine their efforts to put down. 





The number of printers, amounting to 26,024, pre 
sents another and happier feature ; one calculated to 
make us thankful to God for those blessings of know- 
ledge, both secular and religious, which our country 
so preéminently enjoys. What floods of light stream 
from the presses where her thousands of printers work ? 
With exceptions not worth mentioning, ours is a pure 
literature ; opening up paths to virtue, happiness, 
and usefulness in this world, and lighting the steps 
of many a Christian pilgrim to his heavenly home in 
in the next. | 

Another, and yet more sacred, influence for good, 
is the pulpit. I have seen a calculation of the extra- 
ordinary machine and steam-powers of Great Britain : 
and it may gratify more than the curiosity of Christian 
readers to see its pulpit power as set forth in the 
following table : 














Clergymen (Epis. Est. Ch.) . ‘ - 17,621 
Ministers : Baptists ; ° ~ « 1,656 | 
- Independent. ‘ - 1,972 
- Presbyterian : - . 2,725 I 
a Wesleyan . ; ‘ ‘, -igtee 
Protestants not described . 1,580 


99 

Leaving out of account a few Unitarians, some 
three-score Jewish, and above 1,000 Roman Catholic 
priests, here were not less than 27,252 ministers of | 
religion, of whom the great mass were engaged every | 
Lord’s day in preaching ‘‘ Christ and Him crucified.” 
Verily, our eyes see our teachers. There is no famine | 
of the bread of life in this happy land ; nor nowadays | 
**is the sound of archers heard at the place of the | 
drawing of water.” All the more to our shame, how- | 
| 





ever, that with such a vast amount of evangelising 
power, our cities should present moral wastes, where 
thousands are living, and sinning, and dying without 
God or hope in the world. One great cause of this 
lies undoubtedly in denominational jealousies ; in 
those who, as servants of the same Master, should 
combine for good, as do others for evil, standing aloof, 
and askance. How might the wilderness be turned 
into Eden were each minister, with his congregation, 
to take a section of the outlying field, and apply to 
it all the powers of a spiritual husbandry? Thus— 
nor is it possible otherwise —might our heathen dis- 
tricts be evangelised. No doubt the result of such a 
plan would be to make one district assume an Epis- 
copalian, another a Presbyterian, a third an Independ- 
ent, a fourth a Wesleyan character; but made Christian 
—sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed and in their 
right mind—what of that 7—what though the coat our 
cities wore were like Joseph’s, one of many colours ? 

The statistics which suggested these thoughts, while 
I ran over their columns in search of domestic ser- 
vants, fully warrant what I said of their numbers. 
With the exception of agricultural out-door labourers, 
who amounted in 1851 to 1,077,627, there is ‘no 
class so numerous. The tables, which, not excepting 
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her Majesty from their lists, give 1 queen, give 
1,000, 000, and more, of servants, as follows :— 








10 
ic 








Servants, Domestic ceeds . 754,926 
Coachman a a 
Cook . F . . 48,806 
Gardener - : 5,052 
Groom 16,194 
Housekeeper 50,574 
Housemaid . 55,935 
Nurse. 39,139 
Inn servant . 60,586 

1,038,791 


In the light of this prodigious number, of the fact that 
within Great Britain there were in 1851 more than 
ONE MILLION of domestic servants—a mass certainly 





years—the subject of this article assumes an aspect of | 
immense importance. In this view, the pattern of a 
good servant presents an object, if not of higher, of 
wider and much more general interest than even that 
of a good sovereign, And such a pattern we have, as 
I now proceed to set forth, in Abraham's steward ; as 
his master called him, in ‘“ this Eliezer of Damascus.” 


arch ; but without it, though formed of solid granite, 
they are useless; no better, be they two or two 
hundred, than as many cobwebs, to sustain a build- 
ing or to span a roaring river. Locking all the rest 
together, it is the key-stone that gives their value to 
the others. Now such is the virtue which we assign 
to fidelity among the qualifications that form a good 
servant, and fit any one, whether filling a public or 
private sphere, for a position of trust. The truthful- 
ness that scorns to resort to an equivocation or tell a 
lie, the honesty that would not defraud another of 
the value of a pin, the fidelity, in one word, that, with 
a single eye to a master’s interests, is as diligent and 
dutiful out of his sight as in it, behind his back as 
before his face, this is the first and greatest property 
of a good servant—one, indeed, that in the judyment 
of every reasonable and considerate master will make 
amends for many faults, and be like the ‘‘ charity that 
covereth a multitude of sins.” 

The very long period, to apply these remarks to 
Eliezer, during which he held the important office of 
steward in Abraham’s house, proves that he possessed 
this quality in an eminent degree. Though frequent 
change of place, in some instances, may be more a 
séervant’s misfortune than their fault, it is not without 
reason that a long period of service is regarded as the 


worthiness that they can keep it. Some shift at 
almost every term—floating about in society like sea- 
weed, the wrack of ocean, that changes its place on 
the shore at every tide ; but Eliezer grew grey in the 
same house, and held the same office for at least fifty 
years. He was steward before Isaac was born, and 
still steward when Isaac was married—two events 
Separated by nearly half a century. In this point of 
view he should be regarded as a pattern-servant ; a 
model, it were as much for the interests of servants 











a 


not diminished but increased during the last fifteen | 


| 


as of their masters, they more frequently copied. 


| True to his earthly, as we all should be to our 
heavenly Master, Eliezer was a “ good and faithful 
| servant :” and this, which his long possession of office 
| demonstrates, is beautifully illustrated by an interest- 
| ing chapter in Abraham’s history. 


No man in the Bible plays a more high-minded and 
honourable part than Eliezer—though a servant, and 
in one sense a slave. Fully to comprehend that, and 
appreciate his fidelity, it must be remembered that 


| the birth of Isaac, though a happy event to Abraham 


| view, to him. 


| ceeding to his master’s fortune. 


| 


Other stones besides the key-stone go to form an | 





| branches. 


and Sarah, was far otherwise, in a worldly point of 
It inflicted a blow on Eliezer, which 
it needed uncommon magnanimity and piety to bear. 
Till Isaac appeared, this man had good hopes of suc- 
Such is the way I 
read, and the meaning I attach to, these words of 
Abraham : **T go childless, and the steward of my 
| house is this Eliezer, of Damascus. Behold, to me 
thou has given no seed: and lo, one born in my 
house is mine heir”—this Eliezer, one of my slaves, 
or a child of his. This, no doubt, supposes that in 
lack of offspring by Sarah, Abraham intended to set 
aside Lot, his nephew, and also his relatives in Meso- 
potamia—a resolution which, to those who are igno- 
rant of Eastern habits, may seem unlikely, almost 
incredible. But it was not so in Abraham’s age ; 
nor is it so still in those regions of the world where 
he lived, and where events are frequently occurring to 
produce a strong impression of the fact that it is God 
who setteth up one and putteth down another. There, 
the revolutions of the wheel of fortune are as strange 
as sudden; raising, as we read, in the book of Esther, 
a beautiful slave to share his bed and throne with the 
King of Persia, and taking a man from the gate where 
he was a porter, and even from the foot of a gallows, to 
make him the first minister of state. In illustration of 
that, hear what Forbes says :—‘‘ It is still the custom 
in India,” says this writer, ‘‘ especially among the Ma- 
hometans, that in default of children, and sometimes 
where there are lineal descendants, the master of a 
family adopts a slave, frequently a half-Abyssinian of 
the darkest hue, for his heir. He educates him agree- 
ably to his wishes, and marries him to one of his 
daughters. As the reward of superior merit, or to 
suit the caprice of an arbitrary despot, this honour is 
also conferred on a slave recently purchased, or already 
grown up in the family ; and to him he bequeaths his 
wealth in preference to his nephews, or any collateral 
This is a custom of great antiquity in the 


| East, and prevalent among the most refined and 


best proof of fitness and fidelity: for though mere | 
talent, or a happy stroke of fortune, may raise a man, | 
or woman, to a position of trust, it is only by trust- | 


civilized nations.” 
But the bright prospects which this custom, and 
the future, opened to Eliezer, vanished at the birth of 


Isaac. We cannot doubt that he bore his disappoint- 


ment nobly ; and for his dear master’s sake welcomed, 
and even loved, the boy who had come between him 
and a splendid fortune. And -yet one hope may still 
have lingered, and risen sometimes unbidden, in his 
bosom. Might not Isaac choose to live unwedded ? 
and die, leaving no heir behind? But this expecta- 
tion, if he ever cherished it, was also to be extin- 
guished ; and it was surely no small trial to his fidelity 
when, commissioned to seek a wife for Isaac, Eliezer 
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had, with his own hand, to quench his last hope of 
rising in the world—of exchanging poverty for 
affluence, and a state of servitude for freedom. In 
such circumstances most people would have intrusted 
the office to another agent. Committing it into the 


hands of one who had strong temptations to play his 


master false, Abraham, more than by any language, 


expressed his confidence in the fidelity of his servant ; | 


and that he believed this Eliezer of Damascus to be 
true as its famous steel. What a pattern of faith- 
fulness the servant in whom his master could repose 
such faith ! 
to his class only, but to our common nature. The 
case recalls a circumstance that happened in our own 
country, and deserved the admiration with which I 
read.it. A lawsuit, breeding its usual passions, had 
sprung up between two neighbours, When the time 
approached for its being heard in court, one of the 


parties called on the other to say that he did not | 


think it necessary both should lose their time, going 
each to state his case before the judge ; such faith, he 
said, have I in your integrity, and that you will do 
as much justice to my claims as to your own, that I 
will commit my cause into your hands, leaving you, 
after having stated the arguments on your side, to 
state them on mine. What rare and great faith to 
put in any man? Yet the event justified it; he in 
whose integrity the other reposed such confidence, 
stating the case so fairly that he lost his own cause, 
and won his opponent’s. 


Still more trying were the circumstances in which | 
Eliezer justified Abraham’s confidence; nobly justified | 


it. Left to manage the affair as he deemed best, he 


selected for presents some costly and splendid orna- | 


ments ; and attended by a retinue that indicated both 


the rank of his master and the importance of his | 


mission, this faithful servant, bidding a long farewell 
to all his own hopes of greatness, set out for Mesopo- 


tamia. Brown with the dust, and scorched with the | 


heat, and worn out with the toils of a longsome 


journey, he at length arrives within sight of Nahor; | 


and descends to water his camels at a well outside the 
city. It was about the evening hour—the time when 
the sun in these hot countries, shining with tempered 
rays or kindling the west with his dying glories, 
invites people to walk abroad, and the world, like a 


candle which blazes up before it expires, for a brief | 


period resumes its activity ere it sinks into the repose 
of night. At this hour the women of the city were 
wont to go forth to draw water; even those of rank in 


these simple and early days preferring work to ennwi or | 


idleness, deeming it no more dishonour to bake bread 
than to eat it, to make a dress than to wear it, to draw 
water than to drink it—in short, thinking it no shame 
to engage in what we call, and many despise as, menial 
occupations. Knowing this, and that she whom God 
intends for Isaac’s bride may be among the women 
who shall soon come trooping to the well, Eliezer, like 
a faithful servant who thinks more of his master’s 
business than of his own ease, immediately seeks 
direction from God. He casts himself on providence, 


saying, “*O Lord God of my master Abraham, I pray | 
thee, send me good speed this day, and show kindness | 


unto my master Abrahan\. . . And let it come to pass, 


He was an honour to his class; and not | 


| that the damsel to whom I shall say, Let down thy 
| pitcher, I pray thee, that I may drink ; and she shall say, 
| Drink, and I will give thy camels drink also; let the 
| same be she that thou hast appointed for thy servant 
| Isaac; and thereby shall I know that thou hast showed 
kindness unto my master.” What an unselfish, noble 
| regard to his master breathes out in this prayer ; and 
what wisdom also in seeking one for Isaac who, 
| by her bearing to himself, should prove herself not 
| high-minded, but humble ; not idle, but industrious ; 
not rude, but courteous ; not cold, but kind, 

The Book of Daniel relates a remarkable instance of 
immediate answer to prayer. ‘* Whiles I was speak- 
ing,” says the prophet, ‘* and praying, and confessing 
my sin and the sin of my people Israel, and presenting 
my supplication before the Lord my God for the holy 
mountain of my God ; yea, whiles I was speaking in 
prayer, even the man Gabriel, whom I had seen in the 
vision at the beginning, being caused to fly swiftly, 
touched me...and said, O Daniel... at the be- 
ginning of thy supplications the commandment came 
forth, and I am come to show thee; for thou art greatly 
| beloved.” ‘* Greatly beloved” I can believe Eliezer 
| also to have been ; for God has no respect of persons— 
honouring men, whether they be servants or sovereigns, 
as the'spectators do actors on the stage, not for the part 
they play, but for the way they play it. His prayer 
was also promptly answered. ‘* Before he had done 
| speaking,” as the Bible says, ere the prayer he offered, 
with his eyes on the city gates, had left his lips, a 
woman comes out; and, with form graceful and erect, 
elastic step, and a water pitcher poised on her 
shoulder, makes straight for the well. Her attire is 
such as virgins wore; and her countenance, which 
beams with the graces that nor time, nor wrinkles, nor 
disease can efface, is exceeding beautiful,—a woman 
| this to grace Isaac’s house, and tenderly recall to his 
father’s memory the charms that lay mouldering in 
Machpelah’s cave. Can this lovely vision be God’s 
| answer to his prayer? He will try ; put it to the test 
he has arranged. Accosting the maiden as she leaves 
the well, he said, *‘ Let me, I pray thee, drink a little 
| water?” Her gracious reply shows that his arrow has 

hit the mark, It is she ; Nahor’s daughter. Nor does 

He who here, as often, proves himself forward to answer 
| prayer, however backward we may be to make it, fail 
still further to give Eliezer “‘good speed.” Isaac’s 
proxy, he woos and wins the maid,—left, as all women 
should be in a matter of such unspeakable importance, 
to her own free choice. Giving her heart’ with her 
hand, her ready answer to Laban’s question, ‘ Wilt 
‘thou go with this man ?” is “I will go.” Eliezer has 

executed his commission. And when, in the form of 
| a bride, who drops her veil to conceal her blushes, he 
| presents Isaac with one of the fairest flowers of the 
East, and not needing marriage revels to drown the 
recollection of his own disappointment, forgets it in 
the happiness of his master, how does he justify the 
confidence of Abraham; and prove himself worthy, in 
a subordinate sense, of the eulogium that shall crown 
the labours of every Christian’s life, ‘‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servant !” ; 

Eliezer’s diligence as a servant is almost as conspl- 
cuous as his fidelity in that beautiful history which, 


| 
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opening up to us many interesting glimpses of Eastern 
and ancient manners, relates how Isaac got his wife. 
There are servants who are honest enough, but lazy. 
They frequently postpone, as, alas ! too many do in the 
important affairs of salvation, present duties to what 
they call a more convenient season, “Slothful in 
business,” they go about their work without pith or 
energy. But Eliezer went to his with a will, as they 
say; nor, to use a common proverb, did he let the 
grass grow at his heels. On entering Laban’s house, he 
finds a grateful change from the toil and hardships of 
his journey. Servants, summoned to the rites of hos- 
pitality, hasten to undo his sandals, and wash his | 
feet ; luxurious couches invite him to repose ; weary 
and worn, gladly would he rest; and poorly sus- | 
tained on the pulse and dried fruits that formed | 
the fare of the long journey, nature turns with keen | 
appetite to the smoking board that invites him to | 
sit down, and eat. But, pattern to all of usin the | 
highest matters, and to servants in their daily and | 
ordinary avocations, he sets the claims of duty before | 
all things else. What his hand finds to do, this man | 
will do now, and do with all his might He could | 
have found a hundred excuses for delay, but listens | 
to none. He rushes on business. As if every hour 
and moment was too precious to be lost, he pro- | 
ceeds at once to the matter in hand, and says, | 
waving away the feast, ‘‘I will not eat till I have | 
told mine errand.” It was his meat and drink to do 
his master’s will, Let it be ours, as it was Christ’s, 
our great examplar, to do the will of our Father in | 
Heaven. 
In coasting along the newly-discovered shores of 
New Zealand, Captain Cook, with that sagacity which | 
in the case of John Knox and others, was mistaken for 
prophetic power, remarked that the time might come | 
when these islands would form one of our most valu- | 
able colonies, —gems in the crown of Britain. Struck | 
with the richness of the foliage, and gigantic size, of 
the forest trees, he inferred that that must be a deep 
rich soil which bore such magnificent timber. Rea- 
soning after this fashion, we might have fairly con- 
cluded that the extraordinary virtues of Eliezer must | 
have had their root in a devout and pious heart. Nay, | 
we might have drawn a conclusion favourable to his | 
piety from the very character of his master. Abraham | 
was not less likely than David, and than every good | 
man should be, to regulate his household on these | 
holy principles, ‘* Mine eyes shall be upon the faithful 
of the land, that they may dwell with me: he that 
walketh in a perfect way, he shall serve me: he that 
worketh deceit shall not dwell within my house: he | 
that telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight.” But | 
Eliezer’s piety is no more than his fidelity and dili- | 
gence, matter of conjecture. In this story, he ap- 
pears preéminent as a man of prayer. He displays | 
an extraordinary confidence in the providence and | 
faithfulness of God. He casts himself on Him whom 
he loves to call his master’s God, with almost as much 
faith as his master himself could have done. With 
the first dawn of success, he bows his head, and 
Worships the Lord. ‘ Blessed,” he cries, ‘be the 
Lord God of my master Abraham, who hath not left 











Not in our judgment only, but in his own, it is not 
his own skill but the Lord who leads him ; it is not 
good fortune but the Lord who speeds him; and 
indeed it were difficult to say whether the senti- 
ments he breathes are most fragrant with piety toward 
God, or with affection to his master. The saying, like 
master like man, had never a happier or more beau- 
tiful illustration than in the venerable patriarch, and 
his pious steward. 

Were there more masters like Abraham there would 
certainly be more servants like Eliezer—more who 
would in their honesty, fidelity, and piety show the 
results of a master or mistress’ holy example; the 
benefits, by some servants too lightly esteemed, which 
may be expected from dwelling with a religious family, 
in a house where the Sabbath is carefully observed 
and God is daily worshipped. I have heard servanis 
loudly complained of, and unfavourable contrasts 
drawn between those of our own and of older times. 
I would not conceal their faults. Though with a 
kind hand, I would rather lay them bare, that they 
might be amended. Yet, when I have heard some 
complaining, for example, of the ingratitude of 
servants, I have been tempted to ask what many 
of them have to be grateful for. They have feel- 
ings to be hurt as well as others; and how have 
I seen them lacerated, and rudely torn! Removed 
from home and friends, they are peculiarly sensi- 
tive to kindness ; but its words in many instances 
never fall on their ear. Affections that, like tendrils 
torn from their support, would attach themselves, in 


| lack of father or mother, to master or mistress, are 


left to lie bleeding on the ground; and in many in- 
stances are tredden under foot. Far from parental 
care, no kind eye watches over them, nor kind voice 
warns them of the snares that beset their feet. Many 
show no more interest in their servants’ souls than if 
they had no souls to be saved ; and less care is taken 
to preserve their virtue from seducers than the family- 
plate from thieves. They may well ask in such cases, 
‘‘ What have we to be grateful for?” I do not de- 
fend their faults: but, so far as my knowledge and 
experience go, it is but justice to them to say that, were 
more regard paid to the feelings of servants, more 
forbearance shown with their failings, more pains taken 
to make them happy, to keep them from the paths of 
vice, to cultivate their virtues and bless their souls, 
there would be less occasion to complain of their de- 
pravity, and of the degeneracy of the times, With 
more holy we should have many more happy house- 
holds, presenting, as in Abraham’s, the beautiful 
sight of pious servants and pious masters growing 
grey together. 

Let me frankly tell servants, on the other hand, 


| that they have often themselves to blame. They 


forfeit respect by a miserable aping of the manners of 
their superiors. They waste on their indulgences or 
on vain and showy attire the means which would 
save a parent from the degradation of public charity, 
and provide for the wants of their own old age. Yield- 
ing to the temptation of higher wages, they will leave 
a Christian house for one where they will see no good, 
but much bad example; imperilling their precious 














ap my master of his mercy and his truth.” | souls, like Lot, when, less repelled by its sins than 
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allured by its green and well-watered pastures, he 
“pitched his tent toward Sodom.” If crimes are com- 
mitted against servants, they are committed by them. 
Falsehood and dishonesty are not the worst they may 
commit; and the guilt of receiving some simple and 
unsuspicious one into a house to accomplish her ruin, 
is only equalled by that of the servant who carries vice 
into.a virtuous family, and more wickedly betrays her 
trust than it were to steal down at midnight with 
muffled foot, and open the door to thieves. 

There are many good servants in the world. Who 
would be so, let them take for their directory and 
motives these words of St. Paul: “Servants, obey in 
all things your masters according to the flesh ; not 
with eyeservice as menpleasers, but in singleness of 
heart, fearing God; and whatsoever ye do, do it 
heartily, as to the Lord and not unto men: knowing 
that of the Lord ye shall receive the reward of the 
inheritance, for ye serve Christ.” Such God will 
reward, though they should meet here only cold 
neglect. But since good servants are as valuable to a 
good master as he can be to them, they may rest 
assured that, with exceptional cases, their virtues will 
go not unrewarded even of men. With all its faults, 
there has been no age of the world in which diligence 





and fidelity, to say nothing of piety, have not been 
held in high esteem. Not the least interesting of the 
monuments I saw amid the venerable ruins of Rome 
was one which held within its broken urn some half. 
burned bones. They were the ashes of one, who, as 
appeared from the inscription on the tablet, had be- 
longed to Czesar’s household, and to the memory of 
whose virtues as a faithful, honest, and devoted ser- 
vant, the Emperor himself had ordered that marble to 
be raised. When wandering among the tombstones of 
a quiet churchyard, nothing has pleased me more than 
to light on one raised by a family over the grave of 
some old faithful nurse, or aged retainer of their house; 
and near by this ** grey metropolis of the north” there 
lies a cemetery, where the traveller who goes to medi- 
tate among the tombs will find a monumental stone 
erected by our own gracious Sovereign to the memory 
of a faithful servant. Such honours are rare; too 
rare ; too seldom bestowed. Let servants see to it 
that they are not too seldom deserved ; and that, 
*¢ doing all as to the Lord and not to men,” they earn, 
besides their wages, such a character as his master 
might have engraven on Eliezer’s tombstone,—Nor 


| SLOTHFUL IN BUSINESS, FERVENT IN SPIRIT, SERVING 


THE LoRD. 





“LOVEST THOU ME?” 


How lightly some can speak of love, 
And call the Saviour dear, 

Who seldom lift their hearts above, 
Or throb with holy fear. 


They say they glory in the Cross, 
Yet none themselves they bear ; 
They think, while free from pain and loss, 
The martyr’s crown to wear. 
But love is just the hardest thing 
A man can learn to do; 
And that of which ten thousands sing 
Is understood by few. 


It is not but a passing thrill, 
A ray of winter’s sun ; 

It is the heart, and mind, and will 
By which our life is done. 

It yields, if God should ask for much, 
Nay, if He asks for all ; 

It welcomes e’en his chastening touch, 


And hears his lightest call. 


If truly we would learn to live, 
To love we must begin ; 

Yet who can force himself to give 
What only grace can win ? 


My Saviour, if I dare not say 
That I have love to Thee, 

Do Thou, I pray Thee, day by day, 
Reveal Thy love to me. 

And this shall be my rapture, when 
Before Thy face I bow : 

I only wished to love Thee then, 


I know I love Thee now. 


A. W. THorop. 
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THE 


SEVEN CONSCIENCES. 


WITH CASES IN POINT, 


IIIL—AN ERRING CONSCIENCE. 


Ir is a saddening truth, that when we speak of | 


error we touch upon a subject with which we are all 
only too familiar. Even the heathen had an axiom 
to this effect—Humanum est errare ; it is human to 
err. How error had obtained such a preéminent place 
among the characteristics of our race, they knew 
not; but, ignorant as they were of the cause, they 
had no doubt whatever as to the existence of the 
effect. ‘* Show me a man without an error,’’ said one 
of them, “‘and I will show you a leopard without 
a spot.” 

And yet the condition proposed in these significant 
words has been fulfilled by Him who, without pre- 
sumption, could ask, ‘‘ Which of you convinces me of 
sin?” He who knew no sin knew no error either. 
But the heathen were ignorant of this only One ; and, 
excepting the Son of man, the rule still holds good 
that error cleaves to mankind as the spotted skin to a 
leopard. 

The appearance amongst us of Him who knew no 
sin has brought out this with all the greater dis- 
tinctness. Where many lines have been drawn it is 
often difficult to say which is straight; but when once 
we set a truly straight line beside them, every one can 
easily see that all the others are crooked. Jesus is the 
way—the straight line from earth to heaven, from 
man to God, from death to life, and all other ways more 
or less bend down to the grave, death, and hell. We 
were ‘a generation pure in our own eyes,” but since He 
came into the world it has become manifest unto our- 
selves that we area ‘‘crooked and perverse generation.” 
His disciples experienced this humbling effect of his 
presence from the moment when they first met 
Him, We do not exactly know what Simon the son 
of Jonas thought of himself before he became Peter, 
but this much we know that no sooner did he see 
Jesus display his glory, than he fell down at his feet 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord.” On beholding this righteous One his 
conscience acknowledged to itself that it had hitherto 
been erring. It is said that by the law is the know- 
ledge of sin. But what if there is no true knowledge 
of the law? The true knowledge of sin is first of all 
by Christ, because He brings the true knowledge of the 
a being at once the life of the law and the law of 

e. 

One of the saddest consequences of our fall which 
Christ’s appearance amongst us brought clearly to 
light, is this, that there may be, and often is, such a 
thing in us as an erring conscience, An ignorant 
conscience is a sad thing, and so is a sleeping con- 
science, Both are symptoms of an exceptional state, 
of a morbid condition of the moral life. In the case 
of an erring conscience, on the contrary, the moral 
life is in a state of relative health ; it manifests 


determination of principle, consciousness of what it | 


a 





aims at, earnestness in its application, honesty in its 
desigus, and energy in its actions, And yet, with 
such an apparatus for good, the result is only evil. 
This is indeed a phenomenon which may well perplex 
moralists, It seems to intimate that moral perfection 
is an impossibility in man; that there is no such 
thing as objective good or objective evil, but that the 
notions of good or evil depend solely upon the con- 
dition of the conscience. According to this, Saul of 
Tarsus ought to be praised for his moral goodness, 
seeing that in persecuting the Church he only acted 
up to his conscience. On the other hand, that jailor 
of Bruges, who, though a bigoted Papist, yet from 
compassion allowed a poor martyr to escape, ought to 
be blamed as an immoral man, because he acted against 
his conscience. 

But before treating this subject it may be as well 
to define it, lest we fire wide of the target. What then 
do we understand by an erring conscience, and wherein 
does it differ from an ignorant and a sleeping conscience ? 
We have already observed that the two latter terms 
are abbreviations ; so, also, the term “an erring con- 
science” properly stands for ‘‘the conscience of a 
man who is guided by erroneous moral views.”” The 
erroneousness of his moral views, however, does not, 
as with the ignorant conscience, proceed from igno- 
rance of the moral law, nor, as is the case with a 
sleaping conscience, from self-deception. It arises 
from a wrong notion of the way in which the moral 
law ought to be applied to his life, It is true that 
both the ignorant and the sleeping conscience are 
erring, inasmuch as every deviation from the Divine 
law, whatever be its cause, is an error. But, for the 
presént, I do not take the term error as meaning 
deviation through ignorance, nor even through self- 
deception, but rather in the sense of what is generally 
called *‘ honest error;” that state of moral aber- 
ration in which a man, notwithstanding his knowledge 
of the moral law, his honest desire of fulfilling it, 
and his careful examination of his own motives, yet 
commits offences which, owing to some flaw in the 
logic of his morals, he firmly believes to be fulfilments 
of the law. And so much may this be the case, that 
if he were to refuse to commit these offences, his con- 
science would rebuke him because of his refusal, The 
conscience of such a man is called an erring conscience, 
because it is for conscience’ sake that he commits his 
errors, 

Now, when I call such a condition of a man’s moral 
life honest, it must be noted that this attribute can 
only have a relative meaning. Absolute honesty is 
found inno man, And when I separate the notion 
of ‘‘ignorance” from this state of mind,'the separa- 
tion ought to be understood in a relative sense, for 
error is in some measure bound up with every sort of 
ignorance, But both the dishonesty and the ignorance 
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which accompany an erring conscience are so little 
comparatively, and are‘so much thrown back to the 
remotest corner of the erring one’s heart, that they 
do not appear as the chief causes of his error, They 
may, on closer examination, be found to help the 
progress of the erroneous process, but the main cause 
of it will be proved to lie somewhere else. 

Let us take as an instance the case of Saul of Tarsus. 
Scripture does not contain another illustration of an 
erring conscience so striking as that of the man who 
at one time persecuted Christ with all the energy with 
which he afterwards proclaimed Him. Nor does 
history present us with such a clear view of the inner 
life of a man acting under the dictates of an erring 
conscience. The Apostle, after having been cured of his 
error, himself describes his former condition with a 
sincerity and exactitude, which can only be ex- 
pected from aman who has sacrificed everything for 
the truth, and looks at matters in the light of the 
Holy Spirit. The cause of his error did not surely 
lie in ignorance of the law of God, for not only was he 
fully instructed in it, as was every other Israelite, but 
he was himself a teacher. ‘* As touching the law he 
was a Pharisee,” and he proved his profound and 
accurate knowledge of it by his conduct, for, ‘ touch- 
ing the righteousness which is in the law, he was 
blameless.” Nor was his error the consequence of 
dishonest self-deception, as was the case with David, 
for example. Though a Pharisee, he was not a 
hypocrite. His righteousness in the law was not 
merely an outward display of virtue, as with most 
of his sect, who made clean the outside of the cup 
and of the platter, leaving them full of extortion 


straitest sect of his religion,” his conscience did | 


not accuse him of secret iniquities, such as the con- | 


sciences of other Pharisees were defiled with, when, 











brought up at Jerusalem” (Acts xxii. 3), in the 
very days when Jesus filled the country with reports 
of his marvellous deeds, should have known little 
or nothing about Him. Though it is not proved 
that he was in the city when our Lord was crucified, 
he must have been there shortly after that occur- 
rence, for the death of Stephen, at which he was 
present, cannot well be placed later than the third 
or fourth year after our Lord’s death. Truly, he was 
not such a stranger in Jerusalem as to be in ignorance 
of the things that had come to pass there. Nor 
can it be supposed that he should not, at least to a 
certain extent, have submitted them to inquiry. A 
disciple of Gamaliel, as he was, could not but at 
times have given his thoughts to the question, 
** Whether this counsel or this work be of men or of 
God?” Or, if his prejudices were too strong to 
have allowed him to ponder over it long, he 
could not have prevented the numerous victims whom 
he dragged to prison from telling him about Jesus, 
his love, his doctrine, his power. If there was a 
man who could tell what the members of “that sect 
which was everywhere spoken against ” believed and 
hoped, that man was Saul. He was present at the 
trial of Stephen, and heard his clear and elaborate 


| confession of faith, and he must afterwards have been 


present at the trials of many other martyrs, who 
all told the same story and testified to the truth 
of it by their death. Sugh a man, indeed, cannot be 
classed. with those miscreants who, ‘like natural 
brute beasts, speak evil of the things that they under- 
stand not.” He understood the things of which he 


spoke evil so well, that the very knowledge of them 
and excess within. For while he lived “‘ after the most | offended to the utmost his moral and religious sense, 


| 


and roused him against the persons who believed in 
them. It was for conscience’ sake, from fidelity to 
the religion of his nation, from earnest solicitude 


impelled by covetousness, they devoured the houses of | for the service of the only true God; that he felt 
widows, for a pretence made long prayers, and | bound to breathe out threatenings and slaughter 


committed grossly immoral acts in secret. He de- | against the harmless flock. 


clares that from his forefathers he had served God | 
with a pure conscience (2 Tim. i. 3), and he delighted 
in the law of God after the inward man. 
words he was one of the best instructed, the most honest | 
and pious men of his day. Looking upon the salvation 
of his soul as the highest concern, hating indifference 


| 


in matters of religion with all his heart, he was zealous | 


for the law and service of his God, whom he tried to 
please in every possible way. And yet that man 
‘* verily thought with himself that he ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth ;” 
he thought he could do God no greater service than 
by ‘‘ shutting up the saints in prison, punishing them 
in every synagogue, and compelling them to blas- 
pheme, and by giving his voice against them when 
they were put to death.” 

But it may, perhaps, be said that it was sheer 
ignorance which caused him to commit such errors ? 
Perhaps it was because he knew nothing, or next to 
nothing, of Jesus of Nazareth, and still less of the 
religious opinions of the poor people whom he perse- 
cuted, that he did as he did ? 

No, it was not. It is impossible to think that a 
man like Paul, who “from his youth had been 





What, then, was the cause of it ? 
It was that want of balancing power, so common 


In other | to minds ardently zealous for truth, justice, and 


righteousness, and which causes them to give too 
much prominence to one truth, or to a certain class 
of truths, at the cost of others. And if the ques- 
tion be asked what caused Saul to give such a pro- 
minence to those truths which he advocated, the 
answer is—the undue preponderance he allowed tra- 
dition to exercise in the formation of his ideas 
about truth. These two things will be found, in 
most, if not in all cases, to be the cause of an 
erring conscience — onesidedness in the contempla- 
tion of truth, originating mostly in undue reliance 
wpon traditional teaching. Let us for a moment give 
our attention to these two faults separately, and try 
to show how they can be co-existent with a consider- 
able amount of knowledge, with honesty of character, 
and even with moral integrity. 

As to the first, I may begin by asking whether 
there is anyone amongst us who is not more or less 
subject to it? Nay, has there ever been a good 
man or a good thinker who did not, out of the circle 
of truths which he knew, involuntarily select some to 
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which he was more attached than others, and the pro- 
clamation or defence of which he took specially to 
heart! This he would do either because they were 


of reaction, he felt he ought to maintain them against 
the attacks of adversaries, 
meet with Christians who, though they desire to 
detract nothing from the rights of justice, yet try 
to turn the scale in favour of love and mercy; while 
others, on the contrary, though they admit that 
love is the life of faith, yet are known as strong, 
often stern, advocates of justice! Yet both, though 


stands up in defence of an undeniable truth, and it 
is quite conceivable that in this conviction they may 
attack one another with weapons which their conscience 
fully approves, though, to the eye of an impartial 
witness, the weapons in the hand of the loving one 
appear to be not quite loveable, nor those in the 
hand of the just one wholly just. Though we 
may be ever so true, honest, and conscientious, 
yet we are creatures of limited capacities, and are 
seldom in the possession of that talent of moral 


precise weight of each truth and the extent of space 
which should be allotted to it within the range 
of our views. We are very apt to think that the truth 
which engrosses our thoughts and affections ought at 
all times to occupy the largest place in the circle of 
doctrinal and moral convictions. We forget, however, 
that it is impossible to assign an undue importance to 
one part of a whole, without encroaching upon the 
other parts, To claim such a disproportionate dimen- 
sion to our favourite truth or truths is certainly an 
error, but we are prevented from discovering it by 
our mind being so exclusively fixed upon our favourite 
object that we are not aware of encroaching upon 
other truths. 

Such was the case with Saul of Tarsus. It was un- 





doubtedly a true doctrine for which he stood up in de- 
fence. Had it been false his conscience would either 
have been ignorant, like that of the heathen, or seared 


doctrine of the Galileans, if consistently carried out, 
would of necessity bring about such an abolition. To 
this the Galileans answered that it was true in one 
sense, but notin another. It was not true, they said, 


religion was in reality a fulfilment of the law and the 
prophets ; and that certainly the fulfilment could not 
take place without the abolition of many divinely in- 
stituted rites ; but then, they maintained at the same 
time, that it was not a mere man who abolished 
them, but God himself, since Jesus was greater than 
Moses, being the true Messiah of Israel, and Lord of 
all—the very Son of God. 

This new doctrine was certainly not less true than 
that of the Divine origin and authority of the Mosaic 
religion. But Saul could not see the truth of it, because 
the Mosaic religion, in its holy inviolable character 
stood so much in the foreground of his vision that it 

















—— 


more congenial to his tastes, or because, from a spirit | 


How often do we/| 


wrong in one sense, are right in another. Lach | 


calculation which would enable us to estimate the | 


like that of Caiaphas. Even his victims, the Nazarenes | 
themselves, acknowledged that the Mosaic religion was | 
instituted by God, and that no man had the right to | 
abolish it. Yet it could not be denied that the new | 


inasmuch as that threatened abolition of the Mosaic | 





| threw everything else into the shade. The sacredness 

of the religion of his fathers was to him the touch- 
| stone of all truth. Whatever might be said of such 
or such a doctrine, if that doctrine was incompatible 
with any part of the Mosaic institutions, it must, in the 
conviction of Saul, be a false doctrine, If there was 
a conflict between Moses and Jesus, the error could 
| not possibly lie with Moses, but must lie with Jesus. 
| That there was in reality no conflict at all between 
_ the two, and that there was no falsehood in either, 
| the young Pharisee could not see, 

What then was the cause of this onesidedness in 
Saul’s views ? 

This question leads us to a consideration of the 
second of the two causes of error of conscience, He 
placed undue reliance on the teachings of tradition. 
Now, this is a fault concerning which I may ask this 
question : Was ever a good man or good thinker quite 
free fromit? Is there anything more difficult than to 
mark out the exact limit beyond which we ought not to 
go in trusting to tradition? There are people who cry 
that we ought not to trust in tradition at all. But 
this proposition is about as absurd as it is destructive 
_ of all faith, What do we know, or can we know, in 
| matters of religion except through tradition? Is it not 
| from the hand of tradition that we received our 
| first religious ideas and impressions? When men are 
| sixteen or twenty years of age, they find themselves 
| Christians, Mohammedans, or Buddhists. How did we 
become so? Simply because our parents, our teachers, 
our friends, and the society in which we lived, have 
made us so. We cannot help it. At the age of twenty, 
we may begin to examine what we have received 
| from tradition, but examination of everything cannot 
| be the first process? And, secondly, who is the exa- 
| miner? A mind imbued to its very core from 
| childhood with traditional notions, and moulded into 

such forms of thought and judgment as tradition had 
| prepared for it. Is it possible for a man to force 
| himself into such a state of impartiality as to undo all 
| that this tradition has done for him, and to make a 
| veritable tabula rasa of his mind? It has often 
been tried, but the result has always proved a failure, 
and ended either in scepticism or systematic unbe- 
lief. It is God’s plan in creation that man should be 
trained and formed through tradition, and every effort 
| to divest ourselves altogether of that powerful educa- 
tional influence is a step in opposition to God’s will 
and wisdom. There is no commandment in Scripture 
upon which God lays greater stress than upon that 
concerning the maintenance of tradition. The fathers 
| are urgently exhorted to see that what they have 

witnessed be told to their children, and handed down 
from generation to generation ; and the children are 
as urgently admonished to give heed to the lessons 
of their fathers, and to the teachings of former 
generations, This is the conditio sine qua non of the 
maintenance and progress of-all knowledge, religious 
as well as scientific. Without it, indeed, a Divine 
revelation could never continue in the possession of 
mankind. 

Viewed merely in itself then, there was nothing 
wrong in Saul’s having received his notions from 











the traditions of his people, nor in his being so deeply 
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influenced by them, ‘But true although it be that | 
a total neglect of tradition is at once absurd, | 
unnatural, and impious, it is equally true that an | 
unconditional reliance upon tradition is also foolish, | 
unworthy of man, and dishonouring to God. It | 
needs no reasoning to prove that, man being a de- 
fective, sinful, and fallible being, no tradition can be 
handed down to us through a succession of genera- 
tions, without being mixed up with inexactitudes, 
mistakes, errors, and even frauds, just in the same 
way as a stream flowing down from the mountains 
carries many impure elements from the river-bed 
through which it passes. To deny this truth is tan- 
tamount to worshipping man as if he were God, and 
there cannot be a more dangerous kind of idolatry 
than that of a man who looks up to his fathers with 
such awe and reverence as to deem it impossible that 
they could have committed mistakes, Now, in the 
sphere of revealed religion, tradition consists of two 
parts, which run parallel with each other—the revela- 
tion of God and the interpretation of man. The 
latter may be correct in many points, but in other 
respects it may contain errors, and here lies the 
danger against which God will have us to be on our 
guard. For these errors, if received with the same 
confidence as the revelation itself, will certainly 
mutilate it and obstruct it in its work. We know 
from experience, however, that men are prone to fall 
into that fault, especially if they be of a religious 
disposition. It belongs to that nature to be easily 
led to canonise, if not even to deify, the fathers, It 
pictures them as surrounded by a nimbus of sanc- 
tity. Some of them were martyrs for the truths they 
handed down; some of them, through their godli- 
ness or learning, obtained a fame which even in our 
times rings in people’s ears like a tone from high 
and sacred regions. Having received all that is true 
from them, we think that all we have received from 
them cannot but be true. To doubt the correctness 
of their generally adopted views is presumption, to 
oppose their sacred institutions is heresy. Thus, among 
a nation or among a party, a spirit of traditional pre- 
judice may settle down, and if once opposed will mani- 
fest itself in the clerical sphere as odiwm theologicum, 
and among the popular class as fanatical animosity. 

Our Lord, the only man that ever lived who was 
perfectly free from that spirit, became its victim. 
Viewed from its merely human side, his death may be 
called the final issue of an unflinching opposition to 
the errors of tradition. When, in his Sermon on the 
Mount, He opened his career as a teacher by saying : 
** Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time,” 
&., “but I say unto you,” &., He took his first 
step towards his cross. Had He only left tradition 
and its teachers, Pharisees, scribes, and lawyers, un- 
touched and unopposed, humanly speaking, He would 
never have worn a crown of thorns, 

Saul, on the contrary, was a slave to that spirit, 
and a representative of it. The religious traditions of 
his people had handed down many truths to his time, 
but mixed with them were many errors. Saul received 
them both as equally true. The errors, however, were 
more of a negative than a positive kind, and therefore 





could not be so easily discovered. It was a truth of | though it may facilitate a man’s obtaining God’s 
————— 


the revealed word of God which tradition taught 
when it proclaimed the Mosaic covenant as a Divine 
institution, but at the same time it committed the 
gross error in not teaching auother truth of that same 
revealed word—that God was one day to make “a 
mew covenant with the house of Israel, which was 
not to be according to the covenant He had made 
with their fathers.” Again, it was a truth of 
revelation that the promised Messiah was to be a 


glorious King, but tradition committed a serious | 


error in not teaching another revealed truth— 
that that promised Messiah was to be a man of 
sorrows before He could reign as a glorious king, 
Now, in the case of negative errors, in the lapse 
of time the popular mind often transfers the negation 
from the form to the matter of instruction. Since 
it was not taught that there would be a new cove- 
nant, it soon came to be ‘taken for granted that it 
was taught there was not to be a new covenant, 


Since it was not taught that the Messiah was to bea | 


sufferer, it was generally believed that He was not to 
be one. These were, to say the least, gross logical 
mnistakes, But Saul only committed these mistakes in 
common with the great bulk of the people ; and so it 


was quite natural that he, the great champion of | 


tradition, should breathe out threatenings and slaughter 
against a sect which tried to introduce a new cove- 
nant in the Gospel, and proclaimed a crucified One as 
the Messiah, 

Thus Saul became, what he afterwards called him- 
self, ‘*a blasphemer, a persecutor, and injurious,” 
Yet it may be imagined that for all that, he could be 


an honest, God-fearing, and learned man. Putting | 


the new doctrine alongside the traditional system, 
he was convinced in his conscience that the 
former was the contrivance of a fanatical and 
reckless party to upset the religion of the fathers, the 
statutes and ordinances of the God of Israel. It is 
true, however, that this purity of conscience could not 
have been possible had a secret voice in his bosom 
whispered that he was acting from impure motives 
against people who he knew were not so black as he 
painted them. But no such whispers ever rose in his 
heart, He declares himself that he ‘‘ did it ignorantly 
in unbelief” (1 Tim. i. 13), and he points to that 
ignorance as the reason why he obtained mercy. His 
is a striking example of the depth of error into which 
an honest man may fall, but also a confirmation of 
the truth which cannot be loudly enough proclaimed, 
that wanting honesty of heart the sinner lacks the first 
requisite for obtaining God’s mercy. The persons in 
whom the seed falls on a good ground are they who, 
in an honest and good heart, having heard the word, 
keep it and bring forth fruit (Luke viii. 15), Though 
it is true that all unconverted men are in the dark 
and without salvation, yet there is a difference between 
unconverted men. Both Caiaphas and Saul were 
unconverted ; but the former was a scoundrel, the 
latter a true man, This is not Pelagianism, but Scrip 
ture truth, confirmed by history and experience. 
When, however, notwithstanding all that, Paul 
calls himself the chief of sinners, we learn that the 
honesty which accompanies an erring conscience, 
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| 
mercy, may yet be connected with a very sinful and 


guilty state of mind. I must repeat here what I said 
before: perfect honesty it is not. Below the morally 
pure surface of Saul’s mind there was an under-cur- 
rent of sinful aspirations and carnal principles, which 
caused him to continue in his ignorance, and which 
he would have been sure to discover had he as 
honestly examined his own heart and combated his 
prejudices as he studied and fought for the traditions 
of his fathers. There was the spirit of self-righteous- 
ness that trusted in the flesh ; there was the pride of 
the talented young man who delighted in his fame as 
a learned scholar of the great Gamaliel ; there was 
the vanity of the men-pleaser, who plumed himself 
upon being highly thought of by the high priest and 
all the great men in the land ; there was the self-com- 


They erred, not in principle, but in conscience. 
Usually they were not the originators of the persecu- 
tions, but the tools of the originators, Caiaphas was 
a bad man; but Saul, his honest servant, was only 
wrong in the choice of his master. Philip of Spain 
was a miscreant, and his counsellor, Granvella, was a 
scoundrel ; but Alva, their tool, was a character worthy 
of a better cause than that which he served so well. 


| He was acting under the same delusion that blinded 


placency of the ambitious zealot, who boasted of out- | 


stripping everybody in righteousness, and while fight- 
ing for the glory of God founded a trophy for himself 
in the blood and tears of his victims. 


Tt stands to | 


reason that where such passions have sway over a | 


man’s heart, public opinion is the goddess whose altar 
he kneels at day and night. 
and calm equitable consideration of. new opinions is 
out of the question here. To a mind thus disposed 
the public, with all its great men and illustrious 
ancestors, cannot possibly be imagined to be wrong, 
and a small miserable minority, a sect of poor, des- 
pised, and unlearned men, really in the right. What- 
ever may be urged in defence of that small party, such 
aman does not deem it worth his while to allow even 
amoment’s time for accurate inquiry. The matter is 
condemned at the outset. ‘* Have any of the rulers 
or of the Pharisees believed in Him? And can there 
any good thing came out of Nazareth ?” 

Pride, self-complacency, undue respect to the 
favour of men, and’ uncontrolled ambition, are vices ; 
and so are covetousness and avarice. But while the 
latter are mostly, if not always, characteristic of a 
low state of moral development, the former may 
often be found to co-exist with noble moral qualities, 
which will come out all the more beautiful when, 
through the agency of some reforming or purifying 
power, they are freed from the influence of those evil 
passions. Nothing has shown this in a more striking 
manner than the history of the ‘chief of sinners.” 
It was he who, when the hand of Jesus had un- 
shackled his mind, became the chief of the Apostles. 
With the same honesty, faithfulness, and zeal where- 


Impartial examination | 





with he had hitherto served a bad master, he now | 
devoted his body and soul, his life and his all, to the | 
| their faults with frankness ; and even when he ex- 


service of the only good one. 

Later history presents us with many similar exam- 
ples of the destructive and inhuman consequences which 
an erring conscience may bring about when it is lodged 
in the bosom of an energetic, spirited man. It is pro- 
bable that by far the greater portion of the cruel and 
horrible scenes with which the history of persecu- 
tion abounds, must be ascribed to this cause. Men, 


the mind of the mother of one of his victims. This 
poor woman, who loved her son tenderly, and had 
tried with tears and entreaties to get him to retract 
his ** heresies,” was found on the eve of his execution 
carrying fagot after fagot to the stake, and each time 
she passed by her son’s cell she called out, ‘* Oh, 
John, my son, here is another fagot to burn you with 
to-morrow.” But perhaps this case ought rather to 
be classed with the instances of an ignorant conscience, 
which John Huss, when in the midst of the flames, 
so touchingly called, sancta simplicitas, 

But an erring conscience does not always produce 
such inhuman results. Very much depends upon 
the natural disposition and character of the man 
in whom it dwells. If his mind be of a meek and 
gentle character, his erring conscience will often 
rather turn the weapons of persecution against him- 
self than against others. History, perhaps, never 
produced a more striking illustration of this than in 
the case of Fénélon, the celebrated Archbishop of 
Cambray, in the seventeenth century, whom every- 
body still knows as the author of ** Télémaque.” If 
there ever was a truly Christian man in the Church of 
Rome, that man was Fénélon. Nor can that Church 
point to many of its members who combined such 
various and eminent talents. 

Fénélon was thoroughly accomplished ; he was a 
scientific man, and appreciated scientific accomplish- 
ments in others. But he did not place the well-being 
of the Church in its scientific acquirements, but in the 
living piety of the heart ; and he particularly loathed 
the hollow pedantry of the learned class. He was a pat- 
tern of child-like simplicity of heart, and especially of 
that sort of humility which says with Paul: ‘* Not as 
though I had already attained, either were already 
perfect,” &c. As the godly Spener, who was his con- 
temporary in Germany, requested his church members 
to tell him his faults frankly, so also Fénélon told 
his friends not to spare him, but to communicate to 
him their remarks, even when they might possibly be 
doing him an injustice. But, as he himself tried to 
please God rather than men, he spoke to others about 


| pressed his disapprobation, it was in the spirit of 


love. Among the numerous instances illustrative of 


this sincere and mild spirit, his excellent letter to 


for instance, like the Duke of Alva, who boasted of | 


having caused eighteen thousand heretics to be 


beheaded, hanged, burned, or buried alive, and | 


others, whose deeds make us think of them as devils 


in human form, were mostly people of this stamp. a spirit can only tend to lower the clerical office 


the Archbishop of Rouen may be mentioned. This 
prelate showed a strong inclination towards pomp and 
luxury. To build splendid palaces, and other magni- 
ficent buildings, was his hobby. Fénélon frankly and 
seriously warned him against such extravagance. 


| *¢ What,” he wrote to him, “must become of the 


poverty of Jesus Christ, if those whose duty it is to 
represent it in their own person love opulence? Such 
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instead of elevating it; it deprives the pastors of | tion, tender-hearted love, patience, and self-denial, 
souls of their authority ; the gospel may be in their | He brought many of them back to the bosom of his 
mouth, but worldly vain-glory is in their works, | Church. The great bulk of the people, however, re- 
Christ had not where to lay his head ; we are his | sented his efforts ; but though he could not convert 
servants and disciples, and yet we deem even the | them to his opinions, he gained their deepest love 
greatest palaces not magnificent enough for us!” | and respect. Nor was this truly noble and Christian 
How little the man who spoke such language himself | behaviour like the throwing of a sheep-skin over the 
cared about his palace, we may indicate by stating | wolf’s body. Fénélon was no Jesuit. When about 
that, when the king, after having presented him with | the year 1700, a Mr. Brunier, a Protestant preacher 
the Abbey of St. Valery, raised him to the bishopric of Holland, came to Mons, in Hainault, to make 
of Cambray, Fénélon, much to his majesty’s astonish- | Fénélon’s acquaintance, the bishop kindly invited 
ment, gave back the abbey. him to dinner, and requested him whenever he should 

Now, when we consider that a man who exhibited | be in town to visit him “‘as a brother.” He even 
such a noble Christian spirit not only continued a | offered to provide him with passports for people who 
Roman Catholic, but died one of the staunchest and | were wavering between Romanism and Protestantism, 
most devoted children of that Church, we are in- | that they might emigrate to countries where they could 
clined to suppose that only ignorance of the Bible, | set up a Church after their own desire. We cannot 
and of the truths of Protestantism, could be the | be surprised to find that such a man at one time 
cause of such strange inconsistency ; and we should | fell under the suspicion of being a secret Protestant, 
expect that if a mind thus disposed had been brought | After his return from Poitou, those at Paris being 








—_—_—— 
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into contact with Scripture and Protestantism, it | rather disappointed by the result of his mission, looked 


would at once have stepped out from the darkness 
of Popery into the light of the Reformation. But 


never was an expectation more directly contradicted | 


by the result. If there was a man in those days who 
knew the Scriptures, it was Fénélon ; and if there 
was a divine who was acquainted with Protestantism, 
it was the Bishop of Cambray. Indeed the Bible was 
his vade mecum. He used constantly to quote its 
words to prove a truth, to inculcate a virtue, to 
rebuke a vice, or to console the afflicted. Indeed, the 
Pope never used a more successful instrument for 


bringing back ‘‘heretics” than Fénélon. Nosooner had | 


he left college than the Archbishop of Paris appointed 


askance at him, as though he had more of the sheep 
than merely the skin. He fully cleared himself of 
this suspicion by. his famous book, *‘ Sur le Ministére 
des Pasteurs,” in which he avails himself of all the 
weapons Popery has at its disposal, within the limit 
of dialectics, to attack Protestantism. 

Indeed, that same man, whose spirit and conduct 
were such that he was even suspected of Protes- 
tantism, expressed himself so decidedly against what 
Protestants acknowledge as the palladium of their 
faith that no Jesuit, even the most bigoted, could 
have surpassed him in that matter. In the above- 
mentioned book he flatly denies the authority and 








him a superintendent of the Nowvelles Catholiques, | divine right of the ministerial office amongst Pro- 
—a voluntary society of young ladies of high stand- | testants. With considerable dialectic power he dis- 
ing for training young Protestant girls in the Catholic | cusses the great questions of Apostolic succession, 
religion. Without so much as one exception he suc- | tradition, and the divine authority of the Pope; and 
ceeded in bringing his pupils back to his Church. | he expounds the Roman Catholic views about these 
And yet it may be said that he was never guilty of | doctrines with such clearness and eloquence, that his 
using compulsory, or even unfair, means. His extra- | orthodoxy was acknowledged to be as sound as that of 
ordinary success during a residence of ten years in | the Pope himself. 

this establishment, drew the attention of Louis XIV., | And that his belief in the divine authority of the 
who resolved to use him in carrying on his plan of | Pope was as sincere as it was eloquently professed was 
uniting the whole of France under one creed. A _ shown by his conduct in the famous controversy be- 
mission to that effect was going on in the south of | tween him and the great orator, Bossuet, about Madame 
the kingdom, which was strongly backed by military |Guyon. The history and writings of this remarkable 
force. The king honoured Fénélon with the charge of | woman are too well known to require a lengthened ac- 
heading that mission in the district of Poitou, where | count. Suffice it to say that she set the religious and 
the Protestants. were most numerous. Fénélon ac- | literary worlds of France in those days astir.with her 
cepted the call, but under one condition, which he | views about the true peace of God. She had first de- 
boldly and openly put forward at an audience with | rived these views from the writings of Michael 
the king. It was that the king should send no | Molinos, a Spanish priest, the founder of the doctrine 
soldiers to accompany and protect him. ‘Your | of mystical quictism ; but she worked them out with 
dragoons, sire,” he said, ‘are of no use in the cause | such clearness and effect as to make them the topics 
of Christ ; by them your majesty might as easily make | of conversation, and often of animated controversy, 
Mahommedans of the Huguenots as Catholics. I will | amongst all classes of society, even in the Court itself. 
go, but in no other way than the Apostles went; | As in Germany Spener’s pietism was a reaction against 
using no other sword than that of the Spirit—God’s | the dead orthodoxy and mechanical lip-devotion of 
word, and no other power save that of grace.” His | the Church, so was Madame Guyon’s quietism in 
request was granted, and with only four friends, | France. It started from the fundamental truth that the 
among whom was the talented and noble Abbé Fleury, | essence of religion and of true happiness consists in 
he journeyed to the place appointed for him. His life | perfect love towards God. But Madame Guyon under- 
here among the Protestants was a pattern of modera- | stood this love in the sense of a mystical marriage of 
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the soul with God, owing to which the soul is so 


entirely absorbed in the contemplation and enjoyment 
of the Divine Being, that, as it were, it loses itself in 
Him. She described that love as an intense and pure 
affection towards God, not for the benefits which 
He bestows, nay, not even for the sake of salvation or 
of happiness—for even that would only be self-love— | 
put solely for his own sake. This morbid, over- | 
. strained conception of love to God had of course the 
effect of drawing her soul from its relations with the 
outer world, and of rendering her unfit for the duties | 
of daily life. She was fiercely opposed by Bossuet, 
whose influence at Court caused many persecutions 
against her. Now Fénélon, though he disapproved of 
Madame Guyon’s eccentricities, both in her writings 
and in her life, yet found that a great truth lay at 
the bottom of her opinions, which Bossuet altogether 
overlooked. He therefore wrote a book entitled 
‘‘Explications des Maximes des Saints,” in which he 
eloquently defended Madame Guyon’s views about the 
“pure love” principle, and showed that they had 
also been advocated by the greatest fathers of the 
Church, inasmuch as they, too, had placed the centre | 
of the living religion of the heart in a mystical union 
of the soul with God through Jesus Christ. A terrible 
strife now arose between the two prelates, who hither- 
to had been friends, France was divided, as it were, 
into two spiritual armies, each led by an able and 
energetic general, the one advocating religion as a | 
matter of intellect, the other as a matter of sense, It 
must be admitted, however, that Bossuet did not 
always avail himself of the noblest weapons. While | 
Fénélon refuted him on all points in a mild, gentle, 
and courteous spirit, Bossuet was bitter, sarcastic, and 
vehement, ‘and, worst of all, put false constructions 
upon Fénélon’s sayings, so as to make him an object 
of suspicion to the people. He at length carried the 
matter to such a height, that it was brought before 
the Pope for decision, while at the same time Fénélon 
was banished from the Court, and dismissed from his 
office of teacher of the royal princes. He bore this 
public disgrace with great meekness and patience. 
The people loved him the more for it ; indeed under 
all these bitter controversies the public respect for | 
his person had increased rather than diminished. 

The question was a great puzzle to the Pope. To 
tell the truth, there was nothing to be found in 
Fénélon’s book which had not been said by the most 
eminent of the fathers. But the book must fall, for | 
the king sided with Bossuet. Besides, it could not 
be denied that Fénélon’s maxim of ‘pure love ” con- 
tained principles which, if consistently developed, 
would prove more favourable to the Protestant form 
of worship than to Roman Catholic ritualism. So, 
in the year 1699, after much wavering and doubting 
during a period of not less than eighteen months, the 
Pope promulgated his famous breve, in which thirty- 

sfive propositions in Fénélon’s book were condemned, 
not as heretical, but as erroneous. 

The sensation which this papal verdict produced in 
France was not to be described. Everybody stood, as | 
it were, in breathless expectation, anxious to know 
how the noble Archbishop would now behave. As | 


a > child of the Roman Catholic Church, or, | | 
.—I8. 


‘should rather say, though I say it with grief, asa 


true slave of the Pope, he submitted without one mo- 
ment’s hesitation. It is true he said that he received 
the verdict as a deep humiliation, but that at the 
same time he deemed his conscience quite free if now 
he condemned views which hitherto he could not but 
have defended even to his last breath. He could not 
see that those views were erroneous; but he now 
believed it, because the Pope said they were. It 


| was inconceivable to him, he said, how a Christian 


man could, in a caze like this, take a different course. 
So he immediately drew up an episcopal proclamation, 
in which he condemned his own book, especially the 
thirty-five propositions which were taken from it, 
in much the same terms as had been used in the 
papal letter. He himself read this proclamation from 
his pulpit, and at the same time ordered all the copies 
of his book to be brought to the yard of his palace, 
where he set fire to them with his own hand. The 
Pope was so touched by this evidence of the bishop’s 
submiissiveness, that he sent him a pastoral letter, in 
which he assured him of his satisfaction and favour. 
So far as the mere outward form of action is re- 
garded, there was undoubtedly a great difference 
between Saul of Tarsus and the Archbishop of Cam- 


| bray ; but that difference only proceeded from their 


difference af character. In reality they were one. 


| Both of them were persecutors of Christ, only Saul 


persecuted Him in his disciples, while Fénélon per- 
secuted Him in his own person. And this oneness 
in spirit proceeded from their being one in prin- 
ciple. Like Saul, Fénélon placed tradition above 
revelation, and like Saul he obeyed the authority 
of the high priest as though it had been the autho- 
rity of God. Only there was this great difference 
between them—Saul’s conscience erred with his under- 


| standing, whereas Fénélon’s conscience erred against 


his understanding. The latter sort of error of con- 
science is only possible where not only tradition is 
recognised as divinely inspired, but also the chief 
office-bearer of the traditional religion is acknowledged 
asinfallible. The history of Jesuitism shows the power 
which that error is able to’ exercise upon the con- 
sciences even of the noblest men. It goes so far even 
as to take a man’s conscience out of his bosom and 
to put some one else’s conscience in the place of it. 

And where is the cure for such a fearful disease to 
be sought ? 

The history of Paul furnishes the answer to that 
question. Not until he came to see that Jesus is 
above all tradition, above either priest or prelate, did 
he come to count as loss the things which had for- 
merly been gain to him.. As long as a man, however 
pious and devoted a worshipper of God, does not 
through faith take Jesus alone, and nothing but Jesus, 
his conscience must err in some way or other, Our 
conscience should not merely ask: Am I doing my 
duty ? for duty is only a thing, and things have no 


| life unless we impart it to them through our own 
| imagination. 


Our conscience should constantly ask : 
Am I in Jesus? Am I a free-saved soul ? Is it 
Jesus whom I am obeying, or is it another being 
that stands between Him and me? 

JOHN DE LIEFDE. 
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Tue followers of Juan Valdez, of whom some 
account has been already given in this Magazine, 
were all persons whose sphere of working was 
comparatively limited, whose influence did not, so 
far as we know, extend beyond the circle of their 
immediate friends and acquaintances, and who 
achieved for themselves so little of general notoriety 
that probably to the majority of readers, even of 
Church history, their names are unfamiliar, if not 
altogether new. We have now to trace the history of 
one to whom Providence assigned a wider sphere of 
labour, one to whose learning, assiduity, and piety 
our own country along with others stands deeply 
indebted for the advancement of the cause of 
evangelical light and liberty among its people ; and 
whose name, if not ranked with those of the great 
chiefs of the Reformation, occupies no mean place 
among those of the second rank of that noble army 
of which they were the leaders. 

Pietro Martyre Vermigli, better known. simply as 
Peter Martyr,* was. born at Florence on tlie 8th of 
September, 1500, He was of honourable descent, 
and several of his ancestors had filled offices of honour 
and trust in their native state. He was named after 
St. Peter the Martyr, a Dominican: monk and inqui- 
sitor of the thirtcenth century, who had met: his 
death at the hands of the Cathari, whom he was per- 
secuting, and been canonised in consequence. A 
chapel consecrated to him was near to the house of 
the Vermigli family ; and to him the mother, who had 
lost all her earlier children by death, made a vow that 
if this one was spared he should bear the saint’s 
name. 

Pietro’s first teacher was his. mother, by whom he 
was not only iustructed in the elementary branches of 
education, but introduced to the knowledge of the 
Latin language and literature. She was a woman of 
gentle disposition and retired habits, pious after the 
fashion of her age, and: imbued with a love of letters 
caught from the literary enthusiasm that then 
reigned in Florence, and found its way to all classes 
of the community. It may seem somewhat startling 
that the book chosen by this pious mother for the 
special study of her son was the Comedies of Terence. 
In this, however, she but followed: general: usage, for at 
that time Terence was a favourite school-book ; pro- 
bably because: of the help it is. fitted to render in the 
acquisition of: the: colloquial use of Latin—an acquisi- 
tion: which, three centuties ago, was indispensable to 
every man who would jass for a scholar. 

Of this. gentle instructor Pietro was deprived by 
death while he was still a child. Her influence, 
however, seems to havy abode with him, for not only 
did he resist all his father’s attempts to withdraw him 


from the pursuit of learning to that of business, but | 





* The facts of Martyr’s life have been carefully collected by Dr. C. 
Schmidt, and narrated by him in the 7th vol. of the ‘‘ Leben und 
Ausgewihiten Schriften der Viter u. Begriinder der Reformirtin 
Kirche ;” Elberf. 1858. tis matter of regret. and of surprise that no 
adequate biography of this bexeiactor to our country has appeared in 
Euglish. 





| 





he was enabled to mingle in the polished society of 
Florence without being seduced by the levity and sen- 
suality by which it was too deeply tainted. Some- 
thing is probably due here to the counsels of his 
father as well as the influence of his mother ; for his 
father was one of those on whose soul the fiery 
eloquence and earnest piety of Savonarola had left 
their mark, and who would not fail to convey to his 
only son the impressions which had been then lodged 
in his own mind. Indeed, though for a season Pietro 
seemed to be following the path rather of his mother’s 
bookish and religious quictism than of his. father’s 
speculative activity and practical earnestness, there is 
every reason to believe that from the first a large 
infusion of the spirit which animated his father had 
been communicated to him. At any rate, to those 
who knew him in later years it seemed as if in him 
Savonarola had revived. 

After his mother’s death, Pietro became a pupil of 
Marcelli Vergilio, who seems to have combined in his 
own person the offices. of physician, secretary of the 
Florentine republic, and schoolmaster. With hint he 
prosecuted the study, of the Latin classics. He had 
for companions in study several young men of high 
birth, some of whom afterwards rose to eminence as 
scholars and statesmen. In such society his native 
urbanity was developed into that patrician diguity and 
grace which was: characteristic of him in after life, 
His heart. recoiled, however, from the frivolities and 
sensualities of the age; and this, with his love of 
literary ease, induced him in his sixteenth year to 
devote himself to the cloister. This: resolution, 
though vehemently opposed by his father, he carried 
into effect by entering, in the year 1516, a monastry 
at Fiesoli, belonging to recluses of the Augustinian 
order. His father immediately disinherited him, as 
well as his sister Felicita, whom he had persuaded to 
follow his example, and settled all his moveable wealth 
on his second wife. His heritable property he be- 
queathed. to the hospital at Florence, reserving for his 
son only a yearly pension of fifty ducats, How long 
this was paid is uncertain. 

The order of which Pietro became a member was, 
at that time, honourably known for its devotion to 
learning and for the strictness with which its rules 
were enforced. Over the monastry at Fivsoli presided 
Egidius di Viterbo, a man of manifold attainments, 
and whose leanings were in favour of reform iu the 
Church, Under his rule a steady impulse was given 
to the pursuit of learning; and with a view to 
increase their power as preachers, the monks were 
required to commit to memory the Bible straight 
through—a.practice which, with the majority, perliaps, 
only stored the memory with what they had no means 
of wisely using, but which, to others, and among them 
Pietro Martyre, proved a source of rich advantage in 
the future. After remaining three years at Fiesoli, 
Pietro, who had commended himself to his superiors 
by his diligence, his proficiency, and: his good conduct, 
was sent by them to Padua, in the once renowned 
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University of that city to complete his literary train- 


| order, into which serious disorders had been allowed 





ing. Here he sought especially to acquire the _ to intrude ; and the first task to which Vermigli had 
knowledge of Greek, that he might study the New | to address himself was that of reducing the inmates to 


Testament in the original. But how was this to be | 
accomplished ? A professor of Greek was there, the 
learned Romulus Amaszeus of Urbino, but he was too 
much of the professor to condescend to do anything 
put prelect on the higher classics ; and there was no 
one to teach the elements to beginners. In this state 
of things there was nothing for it but that beginners 
should teach themselves. as they best could; and to 
this task Vermigli accordingly set himself, with an 
ardour and determination that soon made the appa- 
rently unsurmountable difficulties that at first frowned 
upon his endeavours disappear. In company with 
one of kindred disposition, Benedetto Cusano, he 
would spend whole nights in the library of the 
monastery where they resided, pursuing, with such im- 


obedience to the rules of their order, and putting an 
end to the abuses in which they had been indulging. 


_ So effectually, and at the same time so wisely, did he 


accomplish this difficult task, as well as settle some 
disputes which had arisen between the monks and the 


_ townspeople, that. his superiors hastened toreward him 


/ad Aram, in Naples. 


perfect aids as the scholastic literature of that age | 


furnished, the study of the Greek language. Such 
zeal and diligence could not fail of success. Ere long 
he was competent to follow the prelections of the 
learned’ professor; and to study the Aristotelian 
philosophy, which was then chiefly in vogue at Padua, 
in the writings of the great Stagyrite himself. 

Besides the study of Greek, Vermigli pursued at 
Padua that of philosophy and theology. In the 
former his master was Brandassoro of Milan, who took 
a lively interest in the stulious young monk, and 
spared no pains to train him in the dialectics and 
science of the schools, In theology his text-book 
was the Summew of Thomas Aquinas, and on this he 
heard his professors lecture in the usual dry and 
frigid style of medizval theology. Happily, he was 
able to relieve this by studying for himself the New 
Testament and the Fathers. 

Vermigli had now reached his six-and-twenticth 
year, and having finished with applause his academical 


_ kindness, and beneficence. 


by making him Prior of the Monastery of St. Peter 
In conferring upon him this 
dignity, they were the unwitting instruments in the 
hands of Providence of placing him in a position wheres 
he was. to have his eyes opened to the evils of the 
whole system of which he and they formed a part, 
and to be led to forsake the path he had hitherto de- 
voutly followed for ‘“a more excellent way.” 
Vermigli, though an erudite theologian and a sin- 
cerely devout Catholic, was as yet a stranger to evan- 
gelical religion as a spiritual and vitalising power. 
He had not, however, been long in Naples until he 
was introduced by a friend to the society which had 
collected around. Juan Valdez. Here, to his surprise, 
he found lay persons, —statesmen,, soldiers, merchants, 
ladies, associated’ with churchmen in the study of 
Scripture and the earnest discussion of the deepest 
theological questions, while overall there presided the 
influence of a pure, elevated and healthy piety that 
showed itself in the fruits of godliness, brotherly 
From the first, Vermigli 
seems to have peen powerfully attracted towards this 


, society ;, and Valdez, in his turn, recognising the 


depth and purity of hisnature, hailed him as a valuabie 
acquisition, and sought to bring him wholly under the 
influence of the principles he had himself adopted. 


| With this view he placed im his hands certain books 


course: he was deemed by his superiors fitted to go | 


forth as a preacher. In this capacity he visited soma 
of the principal cities of Italy, including Rome. 
Everywhere he commanded attention and admiration 
by his oratory ; not a very difficult thing, perhaps, 
for a young man of talent and culture at a time when 
the pulpit was seldom occupied by any but some 
illiterate monk with his idle legends or vulgar 


pleasantries, and when, as Laurentius Valla says, | 


“preaching was but bawling and screaming.” He 
also delivered lectures on ancient literature and 
philosophy in several. monasteries of his order in the 
course of his travels. Whilst at Bologua he learned 
Hebrew, that he might the better study the Old Tes- 
tament.; his teacher was a Jewish physician, and such 


which he had procured from Germany,. Bucer’s ** Com- 
mentary on the Psalms,” Zwingli’s “Tractate on 
True and. False Religion,” his ‘* Treatise on Predesti- 
nation,” and. some of the writings of Erasmus, These 
works, especially those of Bucer and Zwingli, were 
eminently adapted to interest and sway the mind of 
such an one as Vermiglii The vigorous thought which 
pervades both,. the unction of the:one, and the terse 
rigid logic of the other, were suited to captivate a 
reader whose naturally powerful intellect had been cul- 
tured: under influences drawn.on the one hand.from the 


| scholastic dialectic, and on the other from the devotivuns 


was the proficiency he attained that he could read, not > 


only, the sacred writings with ease, but’ also the com- 
mentaries.on them of the Rabbins. His study of the 
Greek and Latin Fathers was still continued, and when 
he met with any of their writings still in manuseript 
he made extracts. from them. which often were of use 
to him in, the controversies of subsequent years. 

His superiors, proud of his acquirements and his 
Success, as a preacher, expressed their sense of his 
merits by appointing him Abbot of Spoleto. Here 
Were & monastery and two,nunneries of the Augustinian | 





of the cloister. Nor would: the writiugs of. Erasmus 
be without their charms or their influence with one 
whose humanistic tastes had been nurtured by the 
study of the ancient classics. Vermigli’s acquaintance 
with the Scriptures had also largely prepared him to 
appreciate and accept conclusions which were made to 
rest on,. or were supported by, the authoritative state- 
ments of the sacred volume. 

Thougl holding a dignified position in the Romish 
Church, and hitherto zealous for the due ebservance of 
the rules. of his onder, Vermigli was: by no means: a 
blind or bigoted Romanist. Like Luther, he had 
been filled with horror and indignation -at the: corrup- 
tion which he saw openly prevailing, especially at Rome 
and other places,where the wealthy clergy resided ; * 





* See his Comment. in Lib. Judicum, i. 156, 
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he had listened with disgust to the miserable harangues 
of the ignorant priests and monks to whom the religious 
instruction of the people was chiefly committed ; he had 
personally been called to grapple with abuses and cor- 
ruptious in his own order; and far down in his mind | 
were resting the convictions which the reformatory ad- | 
dresses of Savonarola, conveyed to him in early life | 
by his father, had produced. Still, it is not without 
a violent struggle that minds such as his cast aside early | 
beliefs and cherished usages; the very earnestness | 
with which they pursue truth and the sincerity with 
which they hold their convictions, make them slow to 


give up what they have been long accustomed to | 
reverence as true, and follow as good. To Vermigli | 


a protracted trial of this sort was assigned ; it was 
through a tempest of doubt and fear that he arrived at 
peace. For a season all seemed to him uncertain ; he 
could find solid footing nowhere ; the very foundations 
seemed to be removed, and chaos and confusion to 
have occupied the entire world of belief. But at 
length, through patient study and reflection, aided by 
the counsels of friends, especially of Bernardino Ochino, 
his mind arrived at settled convictions, and he emerged 
into the light and peace of the Gospel. 

The change which had passed on the religious views 
of Vermigli soon showed itself in his public teaching ; 
and he became an object of suspicion and opposition 
to the zealous adherents of Romanism in Naples, 
especially the Theatines. He gave marked offence by 
a sermon he preached on 1 Cor. iii. 13—15, in which 
he expounded that passage as having reference to the 
painful sense of loss which the minister who had not 
done his work aright would experience, when he saw 
it come to nothing ; though he himself might be saved, 
it should be as a man is rescued from a burning 
house, naked and destitute. He thus virtually de- 
nied that the passage refers to purgatorial fire, and so 
cast aside one of the main props by which the doctrine 
of Purgatory is alleged by its advocates to be sup- 
ported. Of this his enemies laid hold, and attempted 
to bring him under an interdict. By the advice of 
Contarini, Pole, and others, who respected his sin- 
cerity, and perhaps secretly inclined to the views he 
had embraced, he appealed to the Pope. This ap- 
peal was supported by Pole and had an effect ; for 
a season he was left unmolested; but he found his 
position in Naples becoming daily more trying and 
dangerous, Valdez was now dead ; the group of in- 
quirers he had gathered round him was dispersed, and 


some who had embraced his views had been called to | 


seal their testimony with their blood. Vermigli’s own 
health had begun to fail, and he felt himself no longer 
adequate to the position in which he had been left, 
and wherein he had to sustain, almost alone, the cause 
he had embraced. Under these circumstances he so- 
licited from his superiors permission to vacate his 
otfice at Naples. This request was granted, and he 
was appointed Visitor of his order in Italy,—an ap- 
pointment which shows that he still retained the con- 
fidence of the body of which he wasa member. He 
left Naples in 1541. 

As Visitor of the monasteries Vermigli had a duty 
to discharge which was neither easy nor agreeable. 
Everywhere he found abuses to correct and trans- 









gressors to rebuke or punish. The fidelity with which 
he fulfilled his office, and the severity with which he 
in some flagrant instances punished offenders, created 
against him much angry feeling ; but as this could not 
be openly manifested recourse was had to intrigue, 
At a convocation of the order he was elected Prior of 
| the San Frediano at Lucca, in the hope that the en- 
mity which the inhabitants of that place bore to the 
Florentines would effectually prevent his enjoying a 
peaceable or protracted residence there. 

In this amiable expectation his enemies were destined 
to be disappointed. At first, indeed, his Florentine 
origin caused him to be viewed by the populace of 
Lucca with suspicion ; but gradually this gave way 
before the manifest sincerity with which he laboured 
for the best interests of the community, and the 
attractiveness of his discourses as a preacher. Crowds 
flocked every Sunday to listen to him as he expounded 
Scripture, and set forth Christian truth in the church 
belonging to his monastery ; and to not a few his 
clear statements of Gospel truth and his earnest ap- 
peals were blessed for their conversion to God. To 
the advancement of learning, both secular and sacred, 
and to the promotion of spiritual life among the in- 
mates of his monastery he devoted special attention. 
Count Celso Martinengo, Paolo Lacisio, Francisco 
Robertello, and Celio Curione seconded his efforts to 
promote the study of the ancient classics, and the 
celebrated Immanuele Tremellio, a convert from 
Judaism, taught Hebrew. Vermigli himself expounded 
St. Paul’s Epistles and the Psalms, and prelected on 
the writings of Augustine to the novices in the con- 
vent ; and these discourses many persons of rank and 
| learning from without came to hear. Nor did he 
shrink from introducing his students to the writings 
of the Reformers, reading with them Melanchthon’s 
*¢ Commonplaces of Theology,” Calvin’s ‘‘ Institution 
of the Christian Religion,” and some’ of the treatises 
of Bucer and Bullinger. By such means he scattered 
widely the seeds of evangelical truth, and gathered 
around him a society of men and women whose hearts 
were in unison with his own. Among these were the 
professors of the school attached to the monastery, 
and one who afterwards was a fellow-helper with him 
in the truth, the theologian Girolamo Zanchi. 

Hitherto, Vermigli had retained his connection 
with the Church of Rome, and it was as one of her 
| priests that he had laboured in his reformatory efforts. 
| But he now began to feel that it was no longer pos- 

sible for him with a good conscience to pursue this 
course. The incongruity of the opinions he had em- 
| braced with the position he held, and the acts he had 
| officially to perform, presented itself ever more and 
| more forcibly to his mind. ‘ Every day,” he wrote, at 
a later period, ‘*I had to conform to numerous errors, 
and not only myself perform superstitious rites, but 
require them of others, in spite of their reluctance ; I 
had to do much that was adverse, not only to my 
feelings but to my teaching ; so far as preaching was 
concerned, I fed aright the flock of Christ, but I could 
not order it according to the truth of Christ.” * The 
uneasy feeling which this consciousness produced was 











* Ad Luccenses, Loci Communes, p. 1073. 
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gradually drawing him towards secession from the 
Church of Rome as the only course which he could 
honourably pursue, when the measures adopted by the 
Papal Court to suppress heresy left him no alternative 
but either to follow that course or be false to his 
deepest convictions and to what he had laboured to 
impress on others as necessary to salvation. 

Summoned to appear before a chapter of his order 
to answer for himself on a charge of heresy, Vermigli 
deemed it prudent to decline the trial, foreseeing that 
it would result only in injury to himself without any 
advantage to the evangelical cause. He accordingly 
set his affairs in order, made over a portion of his 
library to the monastery of San Frediano, placed the 
rest of his books in the charge of his friend Cristofero 
Trenta, and then, with three friends, left Lucca. 
He betook himself first to Pisa, where a small con- 
gregation of persons holding Reformed opinions had 
already been collected, and there, for the first time, 
he, with his companions, observed the Lord’s Supper 
in both kinds. Having by this act openly declared 
his secession from the Romish Church, he set himself 
to prepare a catechism of Christian doctrine for the | 
special benefit of the people he had left. In this little 
work, which was written first in Italian, and after- | 
wards translated into Latin, Vermigli expounds the | 
articles of the so-called Apostles’ Creed.* The expo- 
sition is clear, and sets forth in simple but forcible 
language the great fundamental truths of Christianity, 
especially those relating to the forgiveness of sins | 
through the merits of Christ alone, appropriated by | 
faith in Him. Only on the subject of penance does | 
Vermigli show in this work some lingering remains of | 
his former creed. 

After issuing his catechism he left Pisa, and | 
journeyed by way of Florence into Switzerland. His 
feelings on revisiting his native city, a fugitive on his 
way to exile, after a career of honour and influence, 
may be readily imagined. But he had no misgivings as 
to the course he had adopted, no desire to return to his | 
former position. He had found “the pearl of great | 
price,” and he was willing to part with all else that 
he might retain it. Whilst, therefore, some natural | 
feelings of sadness were awakened as he bade farewell 
to the city of his birth, it was with no fainting heart 
or faltering step that he turned his face towards the 
Alps, to seek beyond their icy ramparts an asylum 
where he might enjoy in peace that ‘ glorious liberty ” | 
which the Gospel had brought to him. 

After a visit paid to Ferrara, where the pious 
Queen Renée, daughter of Louis XII. of France, held | 
her Court, and where a ready welcome was given to | 
all confessors of the evangelical faith, Vermigli 
hastened to Zurich, where he was cordially welcomed 
by Bullinger, Pellican, Bibliander, and other leading 
men among the Swiss Reformers resident there. Here, 





* “Catechismus, ovvero espositione dello Symbolo Apostolico ” Bas. 
1546. ‘the Latin translation appears in his “ Loci Communes,” p. | 
#21. An English translation appeared, Lond. 1578, 12mo. There is | 
also reason to believd that it was translated into French, for i tis in- 
cluded in a list of prohibited books issued by the Sorbonne in 1551 | 
Where the title is given in French as well as in Italian. | 
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as he himself tells us,* he for the first time saw a 
church organised after the Apostolic model. Bullinger 
would fain have had him settle in Zurich ; but as no 
regular post of duty offered itself to him there, he 
only tarried long enough to form friendships with the 
Reformers resident in that locality, and then passed 
on to Basle. Here he was warmly received by 
Myconius and Amerbach, to whom he carried lotters 
of commendation from Zurich. An accident he met 
with on the way caused him to remain some time in 
Basle ; but as his money was nearly exhausted, he 
was impatient to receive some appointment, and as 
none such was open for him at Basle, Myconius wrote 
to Bucer at Strasburg, to endeavour to procure him 
some employment in that city. A cordial invitation 
to Vermigli and his companions to be his guests was 
the hospitable Bucer’s response ; and in compliance 
with this the Italian refugees arrived in Strasburg in 
October, 1542, where they were welcomed with warm 
affection by Bucer and his friends. After a short 
delay Vermigli found the sphere he desired, in being 
appointed one of the professors in the Protestant Col- 
lege at Strasburg, as the successor of Capito. His 
special duty was to lecture on the Old Testament. 

At this time Vermigli dropped his family name, 
and used only his baptismal names, altered from the 
Italian to the Latin form. As Peter Martyr he 
became henceforward known wherever the Refor- 
mation had spread ; and by this name we shall now 
designate him in what remains to be recorded of his 
history. Through Bucer’s means he was soon made 
known to Calvin, and also to Melanchthon, by both of 
whom his great merits as a scholar and a theologian 
were speedily recognised and cordially acknowledged. 
In introducing him to Calvin, Bucer describes him as 
‘‘unusually learned in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
marvellously familiar with Holy Scripture, of severe 
morals and acute intellect;” and Calvin not long 
afterwards, having had intercourse with him, gave ex- 
pression to the high estimate he had formed of his 
learning and theological ability.+ The reputation thus 
acquired was confirmed and extended by his labours 
at. Strasburg. During the five years of his residence 


_ there at this time he expounded the first three books 
| of the Pentateuch, the Minor Prophets, and the 


Lamentations of Jeremiah, the last of which he thought 
particularly adapted to the times. His method was, 
first to explain the text grammatically and philologi- 
cally, then to bring out the meaning of the passage, 
and finally to discuss the dogmatical import of it with 
its bearing on questions under discussion, especially 
between Papists and Protestants. His theological 
point of view was that of Calvin and the Reformed 
Church generally, and his doctrinal system harmonised 
with theirs. As a teacher he was highly esteemed 
for the extent of his knowledge and the clearness and 


elegance with which he communicated his thoughts to 


his pupils. W. Linpsay ALEXANDER. 





* Oratio quam Tiguri habuit. Loci Communes, p, 1062, 
t Calvini Epistole et Responsa, p. 42. 
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THE HOLY GHOST. 


NOTES OF A SERMON HEARD IN THE BLACK FOREST. 


I purpose this afternoon to speak to you about the 
Tloly Ghost. I am bound to say at the outset that this 
is one of the most difficult subjects a preacher of the 
Gospel can choose. The Holy Spirit is an invisible 
person, and his work is very mysterious, Various 
intricate questions regarding Him have excited the 
theological world, and have given rise to hundreds 
and thousands of books. And the opinions of learned 
men are even now greatly divided. It is not my in- 
tention to attempt anything like a theological exposi- 
tion at this time. Isimply wish to say a few practical 
words in reference to your duty towards the Spirit, 
and the consolations which you may derive from the 
important fact that God has given Him to the Church. 


It was very kind and merciful of our gracious God | 


and Saviour to send the Comforter to his Church. 
Without this precious gift the Bib'e would be a closed 


book, and Christ, with all the riches of his love and | 


grace, would be of no use to us. We are of ourselves 
so ignorant, so full of error and prejudice, that we 


misunderstand and misinterpret all instruction about | 


God and divine things, even when they are placed 
before us with the clearness of the Gospel—unless 


there be given unto us a special teacher to explain the | 


meaning of God’s word, and make us see the purport 
of everything which God has caused to happen for 
our salvation and his glory. This teacher is the Holy 
Spirit. Our Saviour, before he left the earth, promised 
that He would send us that teacher from Heaven. 
And He did so, in his kind and faithful love. 
day of Pentecost the Holy Spirit, sent by the Father 
and the Son, came down and took up his residence in 
the Church. More than eighteen hundred years have 
elapsed since then, and during this period nobody has 
ever seen the form of the Holy Spirit, or heard the 
sound thereof, But still we know, through faith, that 
the Spirit has all this time continued with the Church, 
and that He is now dwelling in the heart of every 
Christian. 

The Holy Ghost is our great and only infallible 
teacher in the way of salvation. Not that He teaches 
us a way of his own, apart from Christ and the Gospel. 
Far from it! Our Saviour, when he promised the gift 
of the Holy Spirit to his disciples, said: ‘‘That Spirit 
of truth will guide you into all truth, for he shall not 
speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear that 
shall he speak, and he shall glorify me, for he shall 
receive of mine and shall show it to you.” It is thus 
He makes us understand Christ and comprehend the 
Gospel. He never teaches anything in the least at 
variance with the Gospel. You may very easily learn 
from the Gospel whether any teaching is really from 
the Holy Spirit or from some other spirit. Ifa man 
were to say that the Holy Spirit had taught him to 
believe such and such a doctrine, or to do such and 


such a deed, and if that doctrine or that deed were | 
contrary to God’s word, you would be quite justified | 


in contradicting that man, and in declaring him to be 
either a fanatic or an impostor. Popes and priests, 





On the | 





| for instance, have often imprisoned people and caused 
| them to be tortured and even killed, on the ground, as 
| they said, that the Holy Ghost had commanded them to 
do it. Now this was evidently a glaring falsehood, 
The Holy Ghost could never have commanded such 
wickedness, for the Gospel enjoins us not to kill our 
enemies, but to love and bless them, and the Holy 
Ghost can never require such conduct as the Word of 
God forbids. Christ is the truth, and the Word of 
God is the truth, and the Holy Ghost is the Spirit of 
truth, and these three can never disagree. 

I have said that we need the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit to make us able to understand the Gospel. But 
Ido not mean to say that a man who has not the Holy 
Spirit cannot comprehend anything at all of the 
Gospel; on the contrary, he may comprehend a 
great deal of it. The stories of the Gospel, for 
instance, are so clear and simple that a little child 
may understand them, No teaching of the Holy 
Ghost is required, for instance, to make a man of 
ordinary mental capacity understand what sort of 
thing a eross is, and that it must have been a pain- 
ful and shameful death which Jesus suffered on it, 
| Infidels, Turks, and Jews can comprehend that as 
| chearly.as the most devoted and believing Christian, 
| But infidels cannot understand why it was that Jesns 
died that painful and shameful death on the cross, 
| because they lack the teaching of the Holy Spirit. 
| They cannot see the true purport and end of the 
awful events which on that memorable Friday hap- 
| pened on Calvary. They see the facts, but they do 
| not understand the relation of those facts to God’s 
plan and our salvation. They cannot, consequently, 
| come to adore and love God and the Saviour on ac- 

count of these facts. To be able to do that cordially 
the instruction of the Holy Spirit is needed. 

Let me illustrate what I have been saying by 4 
story. One day I visited a picture gallery. There 
| was in it a large picture representing the Battle of 
| Waterloo. A boy of about five years of age happened 
to be standing next me gazing intently at the gorgeous 
work of art. Icould not help wondering, as I looked 
at the little lad, what he thought of it. 

‘¢ What is that?” I took leave to ask, as I pointed 
to one of the ‘figures. 

“ That’s a soldier,” he answered, 

‘¢ And what is that ?” 

** Tt’s a horse.” 

** And that ?” 

* A gun.” 

In short, there was not one object on the canvas 
which he could not name. But at last I asked him 
+» tell me what was the meaning of the whole. 

‘It is my father reviewing his soldiers,” he said. 

I understood from this that he was the child of an 
officer. It was natural that he should explain the 
figures he saw in the light of his own experience and 
But the little fellow understood nothing 
Nor could he, of course, 








| knowledge. 
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until some one had taught him the true meaning 
of it. 


In the same way people may read the Gospel and | 


comprehend all the stories it contains about Jesus and 
his disciples, ‘and yet understand as little of the true 
meaning of the whole as that little boy understood of 
the picture of the Battle of Waterloo, But if they 
open their hearts to the whispers of the Holy Spirit, 
they will comprehend it all, for the Spirit will explain 
itto them, and show them why Christ must suffer, 
aud thus enter into his glory. 

You are well acquainted with the story of the two 
thieves who were crucified with our Lord—how the 
one blasphemed Him, and the other adored Him as 
the Saviour of sinners. Both were witnesses of the 
game awful facts, yet the one saw nothing but human 
misery in them, while the other beheld the love and 
mercy of God. What, then, was the cause of the 
difference? It was this: the one listened to the 
voice of God’s Spirit whispering within him, while 
the other shut his heart to that Spirit. A similar 
thing happened the other day in our little hospital. 


Lying on adjoining beds were two men who had been | 


seriously hurt in an affray at the public house. A 
good man who visited them asked one of them whether 
he knew Jesus who was crucified. He answered in 
the affirmative, and added that he derived great 
consolation from the fact, as it taught him that 
Jesus, like himself, was a brave champion of truth 
and justice, and allowed Himself to be wounded and 
killed rather than hold his peace before knaves and 
blackguards ; so he had no doubt, that if he should 
die, he too would be taken into paradise. But here- 


upon his wounded companion indignantly rebuked | 
him, saying that he ought to be ashamed to speak | 


thus, as he knew very well that he had been drunk and 
disorderly at the public-house, whereas he ought to 
know that Jesus died for our sins. ‘* And, sir,” he 
said, addressing himself to the visitor, ‘“‘I hope Jesus 
will have mercy upon us, for we have brought our- 
selves into this misery by our own intemperance and 
quarrelsome conduct; and do you believe, sir, that 
there is still grace for us?” My friend turned with 
joyful surprise to that contrite heart, and proclaimed 
to him all the fulness of the consolation as it is in 


the blood of Christ. So here too you can see what a | 


great difference it makes whether a man reads the 
story of the crucified Redeemer only with the 
natural understanding or with the help of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Perhaps you ask: “‘ How can I know that I have 
received the Holy Spirit ?” 

The question is not by any means easy to answer. 
In the days of the Apostles the Holy Spirit came down 
upon the believers in visible and audiblesigns. Flames 
of fire alighted upon them, and they were enabled 
to speak in unknown tongues, to cure diseases, and 
to raive the dead. In those days it could be seen and 
heard when a man had received the Holy Ghost, for 
he could prove his possession of the gift by miraculous 
works, Now, such miraculous signs of the presence 
of the Holy Spirit have long since ceased. But we 
cannot believe that the Spirit himself has consequently 


left us. It is quite true that a Christian cannot, as was | increase except by seeing your sins more clearly than 


the case in the days of the Apostles, say : **On such 
| or such a day, and at such and such an hour, the Spirit 
came down upon me.” Ifa man were to speak 
thus, we should feel strongly inclined to look upon 
him as a mere fanatic. We should be perfectly justified 
in asking him to prove the fact of his extraordinary 
reception of the Holy Spirit by some equally extraordi- 
nary sign—say, by speaking an unknown tongue or by 
curing a blind man. But as nobody since the time 
of the first Churches has been able to give such proof, 
we ought not to expect the Holy Spirit to come upon 
us in such a miraculous way. Our Saviour him- 
self seems to point to the quiet and all but imper- 
ceptible character of the coming of the Holy Spirit, 
when He says to Nicodemus: ‘* The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth. So is everyone that is born of the Spirit.” 
We also read in the Gospel that the Holy Spirit 
descended upon our Saviour in bodily shape like 
a dove, Now, we all know how a dove descends 
—gently, noiselessly, in a scarcely perceptible way. 
This gentle manner of approach to.a believer's heart 
is the reason why it is so difficult to answer the ques- 
tion how one can know that he has received the 
Spirit. It seems as though the Spirit coming into a 
man’s heart takes very much the same course as 
Christ took when He came into the world. He came 
as a little babe, and the world knew nothing of his 
presence ; but gradually He grew and became a man, 
and when He spoke his mighty words and did his 
mighty deeds, all the world became aware that He 
was among them. So the Spirit enters a man’s heart 
without the man’s being aware of it. Gradually, how- 
ever, He grows up, and the man begins to perceive 
that some new power, some friendly, divine teacher 
has taken up his abode within him, because he finds 
that now he understands God’s Word, knows his 
sins, begins to delight in Christ, and to love God, 
more than he ever did before, And then, when he 
begins to speak the words of God and to do the deeds 
of God, it becomes evident to all the other children 
of God that the Spirit of God dwelleth in him, As 
far as I cam see, this is the only possible way for a 
Christian now-a-days to prove that he is led, not by 
the evil spirit, but by the Spirit of God. 
| One of the surest signs by which we may know that 
the Spirit of God is labouring im us, is our beginning 
to recognise our own sins and defects, so that they 
| become a cause of grief to us. A good mam one 
day in the presence of his wife gave expression to 
| his fear that the Spirit of God would have nothing to 
| do with him. ‘I have been reading the Gospel,” he 
said, ‘‘and praying and meditating upon the things of 
God, during the last six months; but instead of 
| getting better I am getting worse, Every day T 
| am conscious of new sins and impurities which I never 
| discovered before, and which cause me a great deal of 
| Sorrow and anxiety. I am of opinion that if God’s 
| Spirit were working in me, I should see my holi- 
| ness increase and not my sins.” Whereupon his good 
| and well-instructed wife answered: ‘‘My dear hus- 
band, -you will never be able to see your holiness 
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you did before. 
Johnny, when he was recovering from his dangerous | 


and lengthened illness. You know how emaciated he | 
was when he left his bed for the first time. He was 
afraid he would never get strong again. ‘Oh, mother,’ 
he would often say to me, ‘TI shall always remain a 
thin, weakly boy!’ ‘No, no, Johnny,’ I would 
answer; ‘you are growing stouter every day, and 
you will soon be as well as ever.’ 
I am growing,’ he would answer. ‘ Well, my dear,’ 
I would say, ‘ one cannot feel it, but it is none the | 
less true. Other people can see it.? This answer, 
however, did not satisfy him, and he continued to be 
afraid that true health would never be restored to 
him. But one day he came to me and complained 
that his coat was growing uncomfortable for him, and 
his feet beginning to ache because of his boots. 
‘ Ay, Johnny,’ I said to him, ‘there it is. You're 
beginning to feel now that you’re getting stronger. 
The annoyance which your tight coat and boots cause 


you tell a pleasant. story—that healthy life is work- | | 


ing within you.? And thus, my dear husband,” the | 
woman continued, ‘your old man was a wide dress 
to you, which caused you no displeasure, so long as 
you were dead to God and living only for yourself. 
But since the new man was born in you through the | 
Holy Spirit, that old dress has become too tight for 
you and it makes your soul ache. This shows, my | 
dear, that there is new life within you ; and the best | 
counsel I can give you is that which the Apostle gives | 
to all who are in Christ : 
is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts, and put on 
the new man, which, after God, 
righteousness and true holiness,’ ” 

It is necessary and useful for us to acknowledge 
the operation of God’s Spirit in our hearts, lest we fall 
into the danger of becoming proud and self-complacent. 
For we are by nature prone to make idols of ourselves 
and of everything good and praiseworthy that pro- 
ceeds from us, When we come to understand a text 
of Scripture better than most Christians understand 
it, or than we understood it before, we are inclined 
to think that we must be very gifted and clever. 


Or when we perform some Christian action, which | 


earns the praise of good people, we are apt to suppose 
that we must be uncommonly pious. 


piety. It injures both ourselves and the good cause 
we are trying to promote. We should keep in mind 
that there is a Beacher and Guide given unto us by 
God, to whom all the merit and praise of our excel- 
lences belong, and that without Him we can know 
nothing and do nothing truly good. So, to keep 
ourselves humble before God and man, we must be- 
lieve that we have the Spirit of God. 

But many people think the-contrary. They would 
regard it as gross presumption to say: ‘‘ I have the 
Holy Spirit.” Indeed, it sounds rather arrogant. 
But much depends here upon the tone and the occa- 
sion on which it is said. If a Christian were to say 
**T have the Holy Spirit” in such a tone as to betray 
his belief that he alone had that Spirit, he would be 
proceeding in a most unchristian manner, and would 


| 
Your case is very like that of our | 


* But I cannot feel | | 


* Put off the old man, which | 


is created in| 


Now sucha. 
vain disposition of the heart is quite enough to | 
neutralize the beneficial effect of our knowledge and | 





_ undoubtedly make a fool of himself. In such a tong 
| has the saying often been uttered by the Pope and 
| his priests, who have long claimed and are still claim. 
| ing the exclusive possession of the Holy Ghost and 
| the monopoly of his gifts. It is chiefly this which 
has brought the saying into disrepute among Pro. 
testants. Ifa man in the Protestant Church were to 
| say, *‘I have the Holy Ghost,” he would be looked 
upon as an impostor or a sort of Pope. Even the 
Apostle Paul does not suffer himself to say such a 
thing; for when speaking of the possession of the 
| Holy ‘Spirit he always includes his fellow-believers as 
co-possessors. ‘‘ We have the Holy Spirit,” he says, 
*© God hath given ws his Spirit.” . 

Nevertheless, if a believing Christian were to say, 
| “I have the Holy Spirit,” he would not be uttering 
| an untruth. When the Pope asserts that only the 
priests have the Spirit, he asserts neither too much nor 
too little. Only, he should add that all believing 
Christians are priests of God. Nor does he utter an 
error when he says, that the Church is the sole pro- 
prietor of the Holy Ghost. He errs only when he 
limits the Church to that one known as the Church 
of Rome. Every person who, with sincere heart, 
| believes in Christ, has the Spirit of God within him, 

and is a priest and a member of the Church, even 

| although the Pope should curse him, and Protestants © 

should cast him out, for, alas! many a true child of 
| God has been cut off even by Protestants. For when 
| a@ man says he is a Christian, he means that he has 
in some degree received the Holy Spirit. If I were 
to say, “I have not the Spirit of God,” I should 
merely be saying, in other words, that I am nota 
| Christian, that I am an infidel, excluded from the 
spiritual family of God. 

A great deal of misunderstanding exists in con- 
nection with this matter, owing to the unscriptural 
/and absurd way in which the Romish Church has, 

during many centuries, accustomed Christendom to 
_ think of the dispensation of the Spirit. It was origi- 
nally taught, and generally believed, that a man who 
had the Holy Spirit was infallible, and was placed 
| beyond the possibility of error; so that if it were 
said of such or such a person that he had the Spirit, 
he was looked upon with awe and holy reverence, 
as though he were a superhuman being, whose words 
were equal to the infallible Gospel, and whose deeds 
were as faultless as those of God himself. To 
contradict such a man was deemed profanity, and to 
find fault with him was sacrilege. The blessed Re- 
formation, by which God in his mercy dispelled the 
darkness of Rome, has to a great extent done away 
with this superstitious theory. But there are still 
remnants of it even among the children of the Re- 
formation. There are many devoted Christians of 
the present day who look back to the writings of 
the fathers of the Protestant churches with such holy 
reverence that it might be supposed they were al- 
most as precious as ‘the Gospel itself, and this be- 
cause those fathers are believed to have acted and 
written under the agency of the Holy Spirit. And 
there can be no reasonable doubt that they had the 
Holy Spirit in measure, for, through the grace of 
God, they were believing Christians like ourselves ; 
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and we should commit a gross injustice if we denied 
them the possession of the gift of God, which we 
believe every Christian receives through faith from 
his Heavenly Father. But it is absurd to say that 
the writings of those good and able men must 
consequently be looked upon as infallible, or as 
anything beyond the writings of pious and able men, 


say in our own time. Such an opinion is both dis- | 


honouring to God and injurious to our progress in the 
knowledge of Christ, since it places the word of man 


on a level with the revelation of God, and bids us | 


submit our faith and life to the precepts and dogmas 
of fellow Christians, who were possessed of no higher 
authority than we are, 

The Gospel clearly tells us, that the possession of 


the Holy Spirit, precious and indispensable as it | 


is for our salvation and sanctification, yet guarantees 
no such thing as infallibility. It tells us of many 
people who received the Holy Ghost, and yet con- 


tinued sinful men like ourselves, confessing that they | 


“offended in many things,” thus proving themselves 
liable to mistakes and errors, Take, for instance, 
Cornelius, the centurion of Cesarea, of whom we read 
in the tenth of the Acts. We are told that this good 
man, on seeing the Apostle Peter enter his house, 
called together his kinsmen and near friends, and 
that, while Peter was preaching to them, the Holy 
Ghost fell on all of them. From that moment they 
were possessed of the Divine gift of the Spirit, which, 
as we must believe, henceforth dwelt in them. Now, 
is,it possible to suppose that Cornelius and his friends 
were from that moment infallible men, who could no 
longer commit sin, nor fall into error? Or, take the 
members of the Church at Corinth, of whom Paul 
says that ‘*the Holy Ghost was in them, which they 
had of God ” (1 Cor. vi. 19), We would be inclined 
to think that a church consisting of such members 
must have been a model of infallible perfection, both 
in deeds and doctrine. Yet it appears from the epistles 
which the Apostle afterwards wrote to them, that there 
was perhaps scarcely a Christian church in those days 
which was so blameable for its conduct and heresies. 
The Holy Ghost, it appears from Scripture, is a 
Divine person, who never acts in a compulsory way, 
but gently leads onward those in whom He dwells, 
as a kind, tender-hearted mother leads her child, just 
learning to walk—keeping pace with its slow, faltering 
steps, lifting it up when it stumbles, and placing it 
on its feet again. All this the Spirit does, and more; 
for He patiently sympathises with our weaknesses, 
pushing or pulling us forward, yet not too rashly, 
lest we should fall; and thus, by a gentle, gradual 
process, teaching us to walk well, and allowing us 
time to grow strong and become men in faith. ‘This 


seems to be the amiable method of training adopted | 


by God. And it was with the same gentle gradualness 


aud tender forbearance that Jesus, the Second Person | 
in the Holy Trinity, trained his disciples when He | 


was on earth. His presence with them did not guaran- 
tee infallibility to them. On the contrary, they 
stumbled and sinned every day, and often committed 


great mistakes. And it appears, too, that Jesus | 


allowed them so to fail and fall, because it was neces- 
Sary for their education, and to give them a clear 





insight into the wrong ways on which they were 
prone to stray. But He always put them right 
again, and thus, while tenderly bearing with their 
faults and weaknesses, taught them to discern between 
the right and the wrong path. In the same way his 
Divine successor in the great work of leading and 
training the Church, the Holy Ghost, the Third Person 
of the Trinity, does nothing with violence, rashness, 
| or compulsion. He does not, as it were, with the 
| touch of a conjuror’s rod turn poor fallible men into 
infallible ones, but, gently as a dove, He whispers 
his good thoughts into their souls, always pointing 
to perfection as their goal. Neither does his pre- 
sence guarantee infallibility to those with whom He 
dwells, but it guarantees the assistance and guidance 
of an infallible teacher and a faithful friend, who 
| will always warn them against approaching evil, and 
who, should they happen, from neglect or disobe- 
dience, to go astray, will yet show them the right 
road, and countenance and help them to resume the 
| good battle. 

| We should learn then from this that the Spirit is 
| not like a despotic schoolmaster, who, rod in hand, 
compels his pupils to learn their lesson. Indeed the 
| Spirit may be resisted. Scripture speaks of people 
| who “did always resist the Holy Ghost” (Acts vii. 
| 51), and we learn from their history that the Holy 
| Ghost never compelled them by force to surrender 
to his influence. They were at length destroyed by 
God, whose long-suffering was exhausted, and they 
| died in their sins. This is a grave lesson for us, dear 
friends. It is an easy thing to oppose the Spirit, 
and it seems for the time being as if there is not much 
harm or risk in it, but the consequences will as- 
suredly prove most awful in the end, There might 
be some excuse for resisting the law, which the 
Apostle Paul describes as a severe schoolmaster, but 
what excuse can there be for resisting the heavenly 
Dove, which in such an amiable way entreats us to 
love God and to be good? I have stood at the 
deathbed of persons, whose conscience awoke in the 
last hour and accused them of this reckless conduct. 
I will not try to describe such a deathbed to you. 
It is beyond description. 

The people whom I refer to lived in open oppo- 
sition to the Spirit. I hope there is not one 
of us like them. But though we may not resist 
the Spirit in the rude and rebellious way, yet we 
may grieve Him. Although not enemies to God, 
yet we may often be untractable, slothful, aud 
neglectful children. Some of the Ephesian Christians, 
for instance, were to be blamed in this respect. The 
Apostle therefore entreats them, saying : “* Grieve not 
the Holy Spirit of God whereby you are sealed unto 
the day of redemption ;” and to show them how they 
grieved the Spirit, he adds: ‘ Let all bitterness, 
and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil-speaking 
be put away from you, with all malice” (Eph, iv. 
30, 31). This admonition-of the Apostle reveals, in 
a touching way, the amiable character of the Spirit. 
Our disobedience makes Him sad. He loves us so 
tenderly, and so cordially desires our true well-being 
that He is grieved at our disregard of his influences. 
If then we do not listen to his kind whisyers, He is 
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grieved for owr sake, because He knows that it can- 
not but.do usharm. In the same way the Apostle 
prays the Thessalonians not to *‘ quench the Spirit ” 
(1 Thess. v. 19). Our worldly-mindedness, our car- 
nal desires may ‘easily put out that heavenly flame, 
but no one can feel more distressed than the Spirit 
when He sees the house which He had so brightly 
lighted up all wrapped in darkness, And if we con- 
tinue our reckless course of procedure too long, the 
Spirit may at length depart from us im sadness, 
Scripture speaks of people who, after having ‘‘ been 
made partakers of the Holy Ghost,” yet may ‘fall 
away and crucify to themselves the Son of God 
afresh” (Heb. vi. 4—6). 

But let us not forget that there are other spirits than 
the Spirit of God, with whom we have to do. There 
are evil spirits, and we know not when they will ap- 
proach us, and how they may begin their ‘attack upon 
us, Paul says: “We wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but... against spiritual wickednesses in high 
places.” They, too, may come to us imperceptibly, 
in disguise, and even in ‘the forms of angels of light. 
The Apostles James and John were unconsciously 
under the influence of sucha spirit, when, one day, 
they urged Jesus to destroy a certain Samaritan village 
by fire. Jesus rebuked them, saying: ‘‘ Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of.” They thought | 
it was the same Spirit which once spoke through ‘the | 
Prophet Elias, which suggested the destructive idea to 
them : but Jesus knew better; it was the spirit of the | 
murderer of men. 

Can we then clearly discern the differenee between 
the suggestions of the Spirit of God and those of the 
evil spirits? Yes, for the Holy Spirit is the Spirit 
of love. If thoughts arise in us which tend towards 
injuring, vexing, or distressing our fellow beings, we 
may be sure it is not God’s Spirit which suggests such 
thoughts in us. Sometimes evil thoughts may be 
roused in us under cover of apparently just and even 
religious reasonings, supported by texts from the 
Bible, and approved by our own human feelings. 
But we need only inquire whut the end of the plans, | 








if ‘carried out, would be, and we shall at once know 


what manner of spirit we are of. The Spirit of God 
has no pleasure in a man’s pain, distress, or death, 
He is the Spirit of blessedness, of help, of consolation, 
of salvation. 

The Spirit of God is the spirit of truth. What 
ever is not honest, equitable, and just belongs not to 
his department. He cannot lie, nor quibble. He 
cannot wink at an injustice, nor connive at a false- 
hood. He has no pleasure in grieving any one, but if 
it cannot be helped, he prefers an unpalatable truth 
to a pleasing lie. If thoughts or plans rise in our 
mind which, though they seem profitable or admirable, 
are’ not what they should be, we need not ask from 
what quarter they have come to us. They are not 
from the Spirit of God. 

And the Holy Spirit is that Spirit which most glori- 
fies Christ. Systems of theology and philosophy are 
innumerable in our day, and almost every man makes 
to himself a gospel after his own taste and pleasure, 
One gets almost bewildered among the countless re 
ligious theories, old and new, which are served up im 
books, periodicals, newspapers, and pamphlets, and 
finds oneself at a loss which to choose from ‘the 
confused mass, Still the choice cahnot be so very 
difficult if we keep in mind that a theory or an opinion, 
however sagaciously and eloquently proposed, which 
in ‘any way lessens the glory of Christ, and weakens 
the atoning power of his blood, cannot possibly have 
proceeded from the Holy Spirit. Only such doctrine 
as exalts Christ, humbles the sinner, and promotes 
sanctification, can be a doctrine of the Divine and 
infallible Teacher. 

And for a parting word, dear friends, take this: 
Let us not believe every spirit, but try the spirits 
whether they are of God, Above all, let us inquire, 
each one for himself, whether the spirit who dwells in 
him is of God, for if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his. And may this testimony 
be ‘truly applicable to us : Ye are not in the flesh but 
in the Spirit, because the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
you. 





HOW TO USE THE EPISTLES. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


Te ‘Gospel, which was founded by deeds, is spread | enumerates the many separate appearances of the 
by Narrative. Narrative, not yet written, but | Lord in order, and calls to their mind how that he 


current in the mouths of eye-witnesses and of holy 
men. The journal of that diffusion runs thus: 
‘Such an one went down to the city of such a 
people, and proclaimed unto them THE Worp. And 
the Word was concerning Jesus of Nazareth : how that 


God anointed Him with the Holy Ghost and with | 


power : concerning his life, and his words, and his 


death, and his rising again, and his going up into | 


heaven.” ‘I received of the Lord that which also I 
delivered unto you,” writes St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians, speaking of the great facts of the Resurrection, 


And it is to be ebserved that, in what follows, he | 


| during this first and deeply interesting period. 


had given them all these details while he was among 
|¢hem. This points to a care and precision as regards 
_ the completeness and order of facts, which we should 
hardly have been disposed to predicate of the fervid 
Apostle of the Gentiles. And it is most valuable, a8 
pointing to the kind of foundation which was laid 
before the Gospel testimony was committed to writing. 
Perhaps we do not sufficiently realise in our imagi- 
nations the state of the newly founded a 
An 


| perhaps in consequence we do not appreciate the full 


| 





significance of the apostolic Epistles, and their entire 
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appropriateness to the work which was then to be 
done. 

Let us, by way of introduction to the Epistles, take 
the case of one such church, in Asia Minor, or on the 
opposite shores of Greece, and endeavour to enter into 
its state and its wants. 

Imagine a fair plain, with sheltering mountains. The 
scenery differs not much from that which some of us 
have seen in the south of Italy, save that the palm 
has somewhat encroached on the cypress and the olive: 
which latter trees however are found prevalent, and 
in luxuriance. The plain is bestridden with the 
arches of aqueducts, which have for their centre a 
fair group of buildings, whose columns are marked 
out by the fierce Eastern sun into lines of bright and 
dark alternating. That is the Acropolis—the temple 
fortress—the abode of the tutelar deities, whose images 





| wondrous story. 


may be seen glittering in the sun, as we see to this day | 


the saints on St. John Lateran glittering miles off over 
the Campagna at Rome. We are in a heathen land. 

But let me enter the city: let me deliver my 
Christian note of introduction. The scene is very 
strange to me. Amidst a crowd of loungers, half- 
clad slaves, and children wholly naked, moves the 
heathen procession, with its ox adorned with garlands, 
and its sacrificing priest, girt at the waist, and his 
axe on his shoulder. It is plain who is in possession. 
But where is the little seed out of which shall grow 
the great tree, whose roots shall thrust out the plant 
that now fills the land? I deliver my letter : I enter 
into converse. What do I find? 

A few months before, a holy man has taken his 
departure. He had been with them some weeks— 
golden weeks—weeks of blessedness to their furthest 
memory. It had been an angel’s visit. 
me up the Acropolis; there he stood and prayed: 
there he told them this or that Christian truth: the 
very cornices of the temple, the very coincident points 
in the look-out over land and distant sea, are full of 
the good tidings which he brought. 


Here, from day to day, the holy man poured out his 
treasury of golden words---doubly precious now that 
the tone of his voice has departed. All that they 
know of the Son of God sounded from ‘that spot, 
where he has stood far into the night, telling his 
There, too, he broke the bread, 
having told how the Lord did the same: thence he 
gave the Body broken, and dispensed the Blood shed, 
to the eye and the taste of Faith, All this remains 
vividly depicted on the memory. Joy and affection 
will not let them forget it. Nay, the Apostle, before 
he went, on a solemn day of the weekly festival of the 
Lord’s Resurrection, laid his hands and the hands of 
them that were with him, with prayer and fasting, on 
the heads of some among themselves ; and they kept 
up now that which he had begun, and repeated that 
which he had delivered to them. 

So far, all is well. But, as I said, some months 
have gone by. Man cannot live wholly on the past. 


| Unless there be knit up a link between the past and 


the present, unless in some form we can look on the 
past as present, the past will fade, and fade, and 
fade: and the importunate present will by flegrees 
take its place. Amd this, in spite of all helps of 
other kinds than the one mentioned. The living voice 
is not enough, if it have only the past to speak of, 
That which meets the ear, has no permanent record. 
There is no simultaneity in sounds; as one enters, 
another departs. In course of time it may become 


| even a question, what the first teacher delivered : 


| some may report him one way, some another. 


The 


| great oral tradition of the Gospel narrative, im its 


They take | 
' good tidings, 


They walk with | 


me under the bright green of the caroubas, and the 
heavy shade of the ilexes, by which the paved road | 


enters their city ; there he walked up and down, and 
strengthened and comforted them: there first two or 
three of them who had visited Judea, and seen that 
Countenance which none could forget, and heard Him 
speak like whom none else ever spoke, went forth on 
that memorable day to meet him—and here, under 
this Spina Christi, first fell his ‘‘ Salaam,” or “‘ Eirené,”’ 
or “Pax vobiscum” on their ears. And by that other 
road, across whose long line of cypresses the mountain 
now casts its purple shadow, went he forth but the 
other day—all the gathered band with him: there, 
where we see the road rise bright over the knoll, he 
knelt and prayed: there they clasped their arms 
round him, and mingled their tears with his : there 
they stood and watched his little company lessen and 
vanish in the distance: and thence they returned 
home, sad indeed for a moment, but with a glorious 
hope full of immortality and joy. 

But I re-enter the city with them, and in the shade 
ofevening, and again under the moist dawn, I enter 
their humble room of worship, Here is the centre and 


various forms, needed at length to be written down 
in order to gain permanence: how much more the 
teachings and inferences of any single messenger of the 
But who could be trusted to do this ? 
From the first, two great parties prevailed in almost 
every infant Christian community. The one, mainly 
composed of those believers who had been Jews, 
would be likely to put into the recorded words more 
than they would fairly bear of the Judaistic spirit. 
With them, every saying which asserted the justice 
and holiness of the law would be taken as enforcing 
its observance on Christians, The other, the Gentile 
party, would be liable to report wrongly in the other 
direction, that of setting aside all the previous dispen- 
sation with its types and preparations for Christ, 
and perhaps also with some of those its moral 
sanctions and prohibitions, which are of eternal 


' obligation, not because there enacted, but because 


they form portions of God’s revelation of his eternal: 


truth and justice. To these two parties might some- 
times be added a third, that of the learned or philoso- 
phers, who were for effecting a compromise between 
Jewish cabbalism and Gentile philosophy, and making 
the words reported to subserve such a purpose. 

In the face of these difficulties, the apostolic 
teachers were directed to the expedient of writing 
letters to the churches which they had founded, or 


| which owed their existence to emissaries sent from 


| themselves. 


And surely no plan could have been 


more effectual, whether for the present emergency, or 
for future profit to the church. The questions which 
| would need determining would be just those which 
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| 
were likely to recur again and again during the spread | 
of the Gospel, and during the progress of individual 
churches. The relations of Christianity to social life 
and to heathen practices,—the observance of days and 
the abstinence from meats,—and other doubts arising | 
from circumstances, would furnish examples of the 
application of the commands and maxims of Christ, 
and would call up the mention of first principles in a 
way which, when once exemplified, it might be easy | 
to continue. And such letters would naturally also 
be employed in taking notice of any points in the 
conduct of those addressed which required correction, 
and thus would be led to dilate upon the great 
requirements of Christian morality. And where the 
writer was conscious of certain doctrines having been 
but insufficiently explained, he would naturally en- 
large upon them ; and would establish and enforce the 
belief of such as were likely to be called in question. | 

This would be the ordinary description of the 
purely occasional Epistle, written to a church after 
short absence, to impress the lessons given during the 
missionary visit. 

To %hose who take a fair survey of the apostolic 
work, it will I think appear, that Epistles of this 
first kind must have been very numerous. Foursuch | 
alone remain to us: two to the Corinthians and two | 
to the Thessalonians ; not taking into the number | 
those written to individuals, which are better reckoned | 
under another head. But, considering that St.-Paul 
preached the Gospel from Jerusalem round about unto | 
Illyricum, and that his fervid spirit carried in its sym- 
pathies all the churches, it can hardly be but that he | 
must have sent Epistle upon Epistle, now lost to us, 
to churches of which perhaps we know not even the 
names. Two such Epistles are mentioned in his ex- 
tant writings : one to Corinth (1 Cor. v.), and one to 
Laodicea (Col. iv.). One such is expressly asserted | 
to have been written by St. John (3 John, ver. 9). 
It will hardly be credited that the idea of any 
writings of Apostles being lost has been by some, 
even in our own time, strongly objected to, on 
the ground that such writings would be inspired, 
and therefore cannot have been suffered to perish, | 
The frivolity of this superstitious idea will at once | 
be seen if for “writings” we substitute ‘ words,” | 
Were not the words of the Apostles equally under the | 
guidance of the Spirit who spoke within them? 
Would not they have been equally profitable to the 
Church in all ages? And yet where are the words of | 
Paul at Antioch in Pisidia, the sum of which was that 
through much tribulation we must enter the kingdom 
of God? Where are the words with which he exhorted 
the assembly at Troas, when he continued his speech 
until midnight? This is the wayin which the human pro- | 
babilities in the course of the first preachers of Chris- | 
tianity have been lost in artificial theories, and their | 
work divested of the reality and expansiveness of life. | 

Assuming then that a number of these occasional 
Epistles once existed, and judging of their contents by 
those which are left to us, we can easily imagine how 
the personal influence and the teaching of the Apostles 
were perpetuated by such reminders. This will be | 





evident more in detail, when we come to consider the 


four Epistles which have been mentioned. 





' knoweth.” 


Christians in the Metropolis of the world. 


The convenience of the epistolary form of commu- 
nication between the teacher and the taught would 
naturally give rise to the adoption of other forms of 
Epistles besides the occasional, The general, or ency- 
clical Epistle, was made use of as a means of explain- 
ing and inculcating some special setting forth of the 


| truth, and of warning against prevalent forms of 


error. Of this general Epistle we have examples from 
James the Lord’s brother, from John the son of 
Zebedee, from Peter, and from Jude the brother of 
James. One remarkable Epistle of St. Paul—that to 
the Ephesians—seems, although addressed to a par- 
ticular church, to partake of this catholic character : 
and under this head also must be set down the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, concerning which Origen, in 
the third century, could say, ‘* Who wrote it, God 
And we must not forget that in its form, 
the Book of Revelation forms another such Epistle, 


| addressed by the beloved Apostle, John the son of 


Zebedee, to the seven churches of Asia. 

In proportion as these epistles are general, they 
depart from the true form of letters, and become more 
of pastoral allocutions or charges. Certain of these 
‘€ catholic” epistles appear to have at once assumed 
a position of authority as part of the Christian Scrip- 
tures, This may be inferred from their place in all 
the ancient copies of the New Testament ; which is, 
next to the Acts of the Apostles, before the Epistles of 
St. Paul. In this number are comprehended the two 
of St. Peter (sometimes the first only, on which cir- 
cumstance more will be said in another chapter), the 
three of St. John (though the second and third have 


| no claim to the title ‘‘ general” or *‘ catholic”), and 
| that of St. Jude. 


Next to these come the Epistles of 
St. Paul, no exceptional place being given to the 
Epistle to the Ephesians; and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews went before the Revelation ; which last, in 
the ancient as in the modern.copies, always closed the 
sacred canon. 

There are yet some other kinds of epistles to be 
mentioned, neither occasional, nor general. From 


| his prison in Rome the great Apostle of the Gentiles 


yearned for communion with those ‘‘among whom he 
had gone, preaching the gospel of God.” And in this 
desire were included also others whom he had in- 
tended to visit, but had been prevented, “ who had 
not seen his face in the flesh.” We owe to this the 
Epistle to the Philippians and that to the Colossians. 
The latter of these was sent at the same time with 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, and probably during its 


| writing had given rise to that more systematic expo- 


sition of the doctrine of the Christian Church. The 
Epistle to the Philippians was an outpouring of the 
Apostle’s love towards a church of his peculiar affec- 
tion, at a time when his own heart was full of sorrow, 
and his death seemed to be approaching. 

Two of the greatest of St. Paul’s Epistles have not 
yet been mentioned : the letter to the churches of 
Galatia, and that addressed to the congregation of 
Between 
these two there appears to be so intimate a relation 
that it is most natural to believe them to have been 
written at, or near about, the same time. And on 
examination it seems probable, as in the case of the 
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two other Epistles, before-mentioned, that the writing 
of the pointed and occasional letter gave rise in the 
Apostle’s mind to the design of elaborating the more 
complete and systematic one. To the Galatians he 
wrote as their father in the faith, from whom they were 
rapidly seceding ; to the Romans, who had never seen 
him in the imperial city, he wrote as the appointed 
Apostle of the Gentiles, hoping (as indeed proved to 
be the case) that his bodily presence among them 
might follow his pastoral treatise and exhortations. 

The providence of God has not disdained to pre- 
serve, among the Christian canonical Scriptures, letters 
addressed to individuals. Of these, six have come 
down to us: four from the pen of St. Paul. The two 
to Timotheus, and one to Titus, are precious to the 
Church in all ages, from being written on the subject 
of the choice, and duties, of the Christian ministry. 
The other, addressed to a private friend, Philemon, 
concerns a domestic matter, and exhibits to us a 
beautiful and graceful specimen of the interweaving of 
Christian feeling and sympathy with the incidents of 
common life. The other two are from the pen of St. 
John: the one, most probably, to a Christian lady 
otherwise unknown : the other to a certain Gaius. 
Both are hortatory and general in their character : the 
latter, however, bringing before us various incidents 
and persons, 

This enumeration of Epistles properly so called, 
should close with the most* mysterious, and, in one 
respect, the most remarkable, of all : that addressed to 
the Hebrews. The uncertainty of its authorship has 
been before mentioned. The lateness of its date is 
evident, from the allusions regarding present circum- 
stances, and the statement which it contains of the 
handing down of the Gospel history from its eye-wit- 
nesses to the then living generation. 

One part however of the promised testimony of 
the Comforter to the Church was yet in great 
part wanting, He was not only to bring to 
remembrance all that Christ himself had taught 
(John xiv. 26, xv. 26)—not only to enable the 
Apostles and apostolic men themselves to bear testi- 
mony (John xv. 27), and to guide them into all the 
truth (ib.), but he was finally to show them things to 
come (ib. And therefore the New Testament 
canon closes with that great prophetic testimony of 
the Spirit of Jesus, received by the beloved Apostle in 
Patmos, and addressed by him in the form of an 


in pro-consular Asia. 


have been hitherto speaking of its various members 
formally, with reference to their occasion and consti- 
tution ; let us now regard the whole with reference to 
its contents,—and to the question, What has the 
Church gained by its possession ? 

First, What is to be expected? Proceeding, as of 
course we must proceed, on the hypothesis of Christian 
belief, here we have the writings of men under a 


these writings to have been intended for what they 
have since proved, the doctrinal charter of the future 
istian Church. Nothing could be less like a 











Epistle to the churches of his own especial jurisdiction | 


Thus we have the epistolary canon complete. We | 


special outpouring of the Holy Spirit, an outpouring | 
such as has never since been witnessed. We believe | 


system, than the teaching of our Blessed Lord. In 
these Epistles, the true comments on that teaching, 
we may expect great steps to be taken towards 
systematising it. The Lord’s moral precepts, the 
Lord’s mediatorial acts, are the seeds out of which, 
under his own direction, by his informing Spirit, 
the teaching of the apostolic Epistles has grown. 
It is easy for any ignorant fellow to present to us 
a seed and a full-grown plant, and to argue, from 
their utter uulikeness, that the one is no develop- 
ment of the other. And just in this way has the 
comparison been made, by some calling themselves 
critics, between our Lord’s teaching and the Epistles 
of his Apostles, As far as I have been able to study 
their arguments, they seem to me to amount to 
this: Were it not for St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, 
St. James, St. Jude, and the Writer to the Hebrews, 
we never could have built up, out of our Lord’s words 
and deeds, that system of theology which their 
Epistles enounce. To which I answer: Possibly not : 
certainly not, unless we were informed by the Spirit 
which informed them. The educing from the Gospels, 
and from those further sayings of the Lord which 
the writers of these Epistles had heard, of the great 
doctrines of our faith, was a special work of God’s 
Spirit, not the mere achievement of human logic. The 
process involved, as it went on, fresh revelations, in the 
unfolding of the Divine scheme of human salvation. 
Still, these revelations were in aid, not in suppression, 
of the common reason of mankind. They issued, 
not in the contradiction, but in the exposition, of our 
Lord’s words and acts. 

When then I find the Apostles arguing systema- 
tically for certain great doctrines as inferences from 
the facts of the Gospel, I find exactly that for 

| which I am prepared: exactly that forward step 
which it was natural that God’s Providence should 
allow, and cause, next to be taken. 

This being so, what has the Church gained by this 
addition of the Canon of Epistles to her historical 
sacred records ? 

I answer—First, the clear setting forth of the fol- 
lowing great doctrines :— 

1. The unity of three Divine Persons in the God- 
head. 

2. The person and office of the Son of God, incar- 
nate in the flesh of man. 

3. The inclusion and equality of all mankind in 
Him as its second and righteous Head. 

4. The constitution in Him of a body, the Church, 
united to Him outwardly and visibly by sacramental 
| ordinances, and inwardly and spiritually by faith and 
obedience. 

5. As regards the outward and visible—the pre- 
| scription, by divine command, or by inference, of 
| these sacramental ordinances, symbolizing respectively 
| the birth into, and the sustentation of, the new spiri- 
| tual life.—and of an order of men to minister in 
sacred things. ; 

6. As regards the inward and spiritual,—the effec- 
tual entrance of the individual soul by faith into the 
state of pardon and acceptance, and its progressive 
sanctification by the inhabitation and teaching of the 
Holy Spirit. Next, 
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7. The expansion and grounding of the doctrine of 
the Resurrection of the body, and its supplementing 
by various revelations concerning the lasé things. 


we are convinced, and upon which we act, day by 
day. But take example from their arguments,—pro- 
| ceed in. their way of attack, and you may thus in a 


8. Very numerous directions, too long to specify, | few minutes demolish any plain matter of historical 


concerning uncertain and difficult points of Christian | 


practice in life: some, belonging of themselves to all | 
ages of the Church : others, formally belonging to the — 
times then present, but by analogy reflecting light | 
upon corresponding difficulties in subsequent ages. 

9. Warnings against error of different kinds, some- | 
times. pointedly and antagonistically, sometimes con- 
veyed in strenuous and detailed upholding of the cor- | 
responding dogmatic truth : thus furnishing an armoury, | 
offensive and defensive, for the Church in all ages. 

10. The concluding portion of the New Testament 
has also dowered the Church with a rich treasure of | 
prophetic encouragement and warning, mysterious in- | 
deed, and awaiting future explanation in detail, but 
in its general scope and tendency of undoubted. appli- 
cation: all pointing on to the second Advent of the | 


fact. This has been shown over and over again : by 
Whately, for example, in his ‘* Historic Deubts 
respecting Napoleon Bonaparte,” and -by an ingenious 
American, cited in an article in the Quarterly Review 
for last October, who proved, on Strauss’s method, 
that the Declaration of Independence was never 
signed. Such weapons may be convenieat for par- 
tisans, but do not suit fair-dealing people. We do 
| not approve of the poacher’s night-hooks and springes, 
however much game they may succeed in destroying, 
We look with abhorrence on an enemy who poisons 
wells and fountains. Give us the weapons of fair 
and honest men, and we are not afraid of the battle, 
In my next paper I hope to begin at once to deal 
| with the Epistles separately. My plan will be to pro- 
ceed with them, as far as I am able, in chronological 


Lord, and keeping the Church in an attitude of expee- order. That adopted in the common arrangement of 
tation of his appearing. | the canon has been chosen without reference to chrono- 
11. We may add to these particulars, the precious | logy. It proceeds apparently on consideration of the 


examples of the holy men who wrote the Epistles,—of 
which no page is. destitute. No formal treatises could 
ever have had the effect of such letters, admitting us | 
into the very life and heart of the writer. ‘The 
Epistles of St. Paul, said by Luther to be “not dead 
words, but living creatures with hands and feet,” 
edify and comfort the Church not: only by the doe- 
trines which they establish, not only by the direct 
words of consolation with which they abound, but 
also, and perhaps on the whole, principally; by the 
spectacle which they present to us of a. man pene- | 
trated with the spirit of holiness, steeped in. the love 
of Christ, living his life in the flesh by the faith of the 
Son of God: undergoing almost superhuman afflictions 
and toils in the midst of bodily infirmity and mental 
depression ; with a thorn in his flesh, which is not: re- 


relative length and importance of the Epistles, giving 
however to St. Paul the preference. After his thir- 
teen, was placed. the Epistle to the Hebrews, as being, 
if not by him, an appendix by some hand almost 
| guided by his. Then followed the ‘‘ catholic” 
Epistles—then the Revelation 

This plan has the advantage of something like 
| system, and is perhaps, for convenience of reference, 
the best. But our purpose is a different one, It is, 
to set before the reader the circumstances under 
which each Epistle was written, and to try to bring 
about an intelligent view of the purpose and character 
of each. The chronological order thus becomes for us 
inevitable, The missionary journey last preceding: 
the character of the Apostle’s visit. among the people 
addressed, and its incidents, will be most important 


moved, because Christ’s grace is sufficient for him. |for us: and if we had to notice these, taking the 


In these matters the holy Apostles are the inten- 
sified pictures of ourselves: their little words and 
seemingly trivial remarks gain unexpected weight 
when the perplexed soul holds the balances. of hope | 
and fear, of desire and repugnance: their obscurest 
sayings leap out into sudden light, whem the spirit is | 
walking in dark valleys, where the Father’s counte- 
nance is hidden. 


| Epistles in their present existing order, we should have 
continually to be going back and going forward, and 

| breaking up the continuity of the apostolic progress. 
Giving, therefore, the first place to St. Paul, we 
| shall proceed regularly through his Epistles, The first 
which will thus come before us in order will be the 

Letters written to the Church of the Thessalonians, 
That portion of each article which takes note of 


12. The last use of the epistolary canon which I | erroneous and inadequate renderings in our Authorised 


shall mention is,, that of furnishing running comments 
on various points of the apostolical history as nar- 
rated in the Acts of the Apostles. As I write 
this, I am quite aware that persons have in our 
own time been found, who deny that any such 
correspondence exists, as will make the Epistles con- 
firm the history. I have read some of the argu- 
ments by which they sesk to establish their hostile 
position. But it has ever seemed to me that common 
sense is all for the received Christian view, while the | 
praise of ingenious. subtlety, if worth having, may be 
fairly conceded to the impugners of that view. Take 
the arguments of Paley’s ‘* Hore Pauline,” and you 
may apply them to any sober piece of similar evidence 
in common life ; they are the considerations by which 


English Version, will, in the treatment of the Epistles, 
| assume much more importance than before. In fact, 
it will be very difficult. to prevent it from extending 
beyond reasonable limits, In some of the Epistles, 
especially in their argumentative portions, the infe- 
rential connection is so disguised in our version, that 
nothing less than a re-cast. of the whole sentence will 
at all represent the true meaning. 
So that, while the reader’s pardon will sometimes 
have to be asked for, and his patience will be some- 


what largely taxed, we must make up our minds to 
incur, as we have done before, grave reprehension at 
the hands of those who are for keeping the Authorised 
Version at all hazards; who think it safer to abide by 
| the gloss of man, than to search into the mind of God. 
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Il. 

I sewieve that there must be more meaning in 
the simplest word of our Saviour than we have yet 
found: out—probably than we shall ever find out. 
But some of his sayings we may be allowed, I think, 
to judge more profound than others. Amongst those 
which seem to me deepest in significance is the saying, 
‘Blessed be ye poor; for yours is the kingdom of 
God,” which surely implies that their poverty has 
something to do with their blessedness, At all events 
it would be easy to show some of the truest advan- 
tages as springing from a lowly birth, like that of om 
Lord, like that of Luther. Possibly, @ priori,. the 
game reasons which made it best that our Lord should 
be born in lowly estate makes it good that other men 
should beso born likewise. One good of it is, that 
the: poor man comes nearer to the simple necessities of 
nature and its homely dignities. Both nature and 
animal nature draw nigher to the quiet life, the.gentle 
excitements, and the slow moving pleasures of homely. 
birth, at: least in. the country. In poverty the real 
source of the supply of our needs is more easily per- 
ceived ; for in wealth so many cisterns come between 
the thirst and the fountain of water. It must be re- 
membered that I speak of simple poverty as compared 
with simple wealth, irrespective of the numberless 
concomitants which may altogether change the relation 
of the poverty and of the wealth. Those human and 
natural conditions which afford the readiest symbols 
for truth lie about the doors of the poor. On them 
the sun shines the more blissfully in that they are 
more dependent for their pleasures upon his presence ; 
and to them the darkness is the deeper symbol of evil 
in that their appliances are comparatively few and 
weak for delivering them from its power. And to 
return to my beginning, poverty brings into more 
immediate relation of sympathy with the homely his- 
tory of our Lord. Had not Luther been born in poor 
estate, he could not have written with such simple 
realism about the ox and the ass, the manger and the 
hay. He sings just like a cottage-child rejoicing over 
his baby-brother. If he had not been of lowly birth, 
he would not have exulted in such simple outbursts of 
nature. An artificial education tends to a vulgarity 
of mind, revealing itself in the discovery of vulgarity 
where it does not exist. Wherever you see strong 
expressions of disgust you may most probably detect 


, & vulgar mind, and you have reason to doubt, besides, 


whether the disgust exists anywhere but in the mind 
that disgustedly expresses it. One of the severest tests 
to which bree ling, as we call it, could be put, would 
be the sudden reduction to poverty from the enjoyment 
of all the means and appliances of wealth which tend to 
the negation of human needs, bringing humiliation to 
the man who cannot accept them as the will of God. 
Then should we see how far the breeding lay in the pride 
of appliance, or in the simple con lition of the soul. And 
that behaviour which. comes nearest to God’s feeling 
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| when he made man, and when he made his Son the 
| Son of a poor woman, will be the heaven-acknow- 
ledged type of true behaviour, of right and dignified 
and graceful manners. Again, I say, it was partly 
in virtue of his lowly birth that Luther came so close 
in heart and feeling to the birth of the child Jesus. 
Only let no poor man think to exclude the rich 
thereby ; for the man who is poor in spirit is the man 
who reaps the benefits of poverty, whether he be a 
beggar or a millionaire. 


3. 
A SONG OF THE CHILD JESUS, FOR CHILDREN 
AT CHRISTMAS. 


TAKEN OUT OF THE SECOND CHAPTER OF THE GOSPEL OF 
ST. LUKE. 


From heaven on high I come to you, 
I bring a story good and new: 

Of goodly news so much I bring — 
Of it I must both speak and sing. 


To you a child is come this morn, 
A child of holy maiden born ; 

A little babe so sweet and mild, 
It is a joy to see the child. 


*Tis Jesus Christ, our Lord and God. 
He us will ease of all our load ; 
He will himself our Saviour be, 
And from all sinning set us free. 


He brings the gladness which of yore 
For you the Father had in store, 
That you must in his heavenly house 
Live now and evermore with us. 


And this shall be the sign to you— 
The crib, the swathing clothes so few. 
Go find the infant just laid there, 
Who all the world doth hold and bear. 


Let all of us then gladsome be, 

And with the shepherds go and see 

What wondrous thing our God hath given, 
Sent with his dear Son down from heaven. 


Take heed, my heart. There! stooping go. 
What lies there in the manger low ? 

Whose is the lovely little child ? 

It is the darling Jesus-child. 


Welcome to us, thou noble guest! 
With sinners thou dost lie and rest. 
Thou coin’st into my misery— 

What thanks have | to bring to thee ! 


Ah Lord ! the maker of us all ! 

How hast thou grown so poor and small, 
That there thou liest on withered grass, 
The supper of the ox and ass ? 


Were the world wider manyfold, 

And decked with gems and cloth of gold, 
*Twere far too mean and narrow all, 

To make for thee a cradle small. 


Rough hay, and linen not too fine— 
The silk and velvet. that are thine! 





Yet, as they were thy kingdom great, 
Thou liest in them in royal state. 
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And this, all this, hath pleased thee, 

That thou mightst bring this truth to me, 
That earth’s power, honour, good combined 
Are nothing to thy mighty mind. 


Beloved Jesus! for thy head 

Make thou a soft, white little bed, 
And lay thee in my heart’s low shrine, 
That so my heart be always thine. 
That so I always gladsome be, 

Ready to dance and sing to thee 

The lullaby thou lovest best, 

With heart exulting in its guest. 


Glory to God in highest heaven ! 

. That he to.us his son hath given. 
For this the angels’ heart and voice 
Sing in the year with gladsome noise. 

The next poem is to me chiefly remarkable for its 
childlike expression of faith—not in a being who 
once was and who did one act, but in a being who is 
now, and is with us, let eyes and ears be ever so 
unable to corroborate the fact, and- whose highest act 
of devotion is an expression of what he always was 
and always will be. Observe, too, the brave sim- 
plicity with which his childlike heart accepts to the 
full, with a holy confidence and no false self-despite, 
the brotherhood,- the companionship of the Son of 
God. This truth is henceforth the central truth of 
life to him, that the journey of -life is not alone, that 
nothing can hurt him, simply because God is one with 
him, that there is.no need to be anxious about life or 
salvation any more, for that is God’s business, and he 
has only to defy death, sin, Satan, and hell; and to 
be patient and happy—in other words, to live as the 
blessed child of his Father in heaven. The straight- 
forward fulness of these hymns stands in strong con- 
trast both to the artificiality of most religious compo- 
sitions of the same age in England, and to the inanity 
of a great proportion of the hymns of the present day. 
This one seems to be for all time—as modern now as 
it was when he wrote it,—expressing the heart of the 
eternal relation between man and God :— 


4.5. 
ANOTHER CHRIST-SONG. 


From heaven the.angel-troop came near, 
And to the shepherds did appear. 

A tender little child, they cry, 

In a rough manger lies hard by, 


In Bethlehem, David's town of old, 
As Prophet Micah has foretold ; 
Our Master, Jesus Christ, it is, 
Who brings you all his saving bliss. 


And ye may well break out in mirth, 
For God ‘is one with you henceforth ; 
His son is born your flesh and blood ; 
Your brother is the eternal Good. 


He will not, cannot leave you. Thence 
Set you in him your confidence ; 
Whatever foes stand in the road, 


Defy them in the name of God. 


To you what can do death or sin ? 
The true God is to you come in. 

Let hell and Satan raging go— 

The Son of God’s your comrade now. 


All safe at last your lives ye find, 

For you are now of God’s own kind. 
For this thank God, now and alway, 
Patient and happy every day. Amen. 


| currence, 





From an accidental necessity of the Magazine, 
I give the next poem out of its turn. It should 
have come much later in order. It is merely the 
commemoration of a fact in the history of the Refor- 
mation ; but what makes it remarkable as Luther’s is 
its full recognition of the sacredness of modern facts 
as well as those of ancient story. Not only, accord- 
ing to his feeling, were the records of the Bible fit for 
forming the groundwork of song, not only such events 
as those commemorated by David or those recorded of 
the life of our Lord might be wrought into psalms and 
hymns -and spiritual songs for singing and making 
melody in the heart to the Lord, but such events 
in the history of the Church as involved any 
Christian lesson, whatever the date of their oc- 
might be similarly employed. And 
in the time when the Church was passing through 
such a fiery trial, what better mode of teaching them 
and upholding their resolution to endure to the end, 
than the embalming in song of any story of the faithful 
who had passed literally through the fire into the 
kingdom. And when the opportunities of edification 
were so few, Luther surely was right in placing such 
a value as he did place upon song as a means of 
building up the individual as well as the Church. 
Any remarkable fact would be thus not only remem- 
bered, but in the process of singing dwelt upon 
and pondered to the deepest advantage for present con- 
dition and in the prospect of possible trial to come. 


A SONG CONCERNING THE TWO MARTYRS OF CHRIST, BURNT 
AT BRUSSELS BY THE LIONS OF SOPHISTS, WHICH 
TOOK PLACE IN THE YEAR 1523. 


A NEW song here shall be begun, 
The Lord God help our singing 

Of what the Lord himself hath done, 
Praise honour to him bringing. 

At Brussels in the Netherlands, 

By two young boys’ behaviour, , 
He showed the wonder of his hands, 
In giving them such favour, 

And honouring them so richly. 


The first, right fitly, John was called, 
Rich was he in God’s favour ; 


His brother, Henry ; the true salt 
In him lost not its savour. 

From this world they are gone away, 
The diadem they’ve gainéd ; 
Honestly like God's children they 
For his word have disdainéd 

Their life, to be his martyrs. 


On them the old foe caused lay hold, 
With terrors did enwrap them ; 
Them to deny God’s word they told, 
With cunning sought to trap them. 
Lions of sophists, wild and tame, 
With wicked skill to take them, 

He gathers to the noble game : 

The spirit fools doth make them— 
They could get nothing by it. 


Oh! they sung sweet, and they sung sour, 
Oh ! they tried every double ; 

The boys they stood firm as a tower, 

And mocked the sophists’ trouble. 

The old enemy it filled with hate 

That he was thus defeated 

By two such youngsters—he, so great. 
Each hour his wrath he heated, 

And laid his plans to burn them. 
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*‘Oh ! they sung sweet, and they sung sour, 
Oh ! they tried every double ; 
The boys they stood firm as a tower, 
And mocked the sophists’ trouble,” 
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Their cloister-garments off they tore, 
Took off their consecrations ; 

All this the boys were ready for, 
They said Amen with patience. 

And thanked they their Father, God, 
Who soon would them deliver 

From Satan’s masking far and broad, 
With which he fools for ever 

The world with false appearance. 


Then gracious God gave them this cup— 
That they to true priests growing, 
Themselves to him must offer up, 

Into Christ’s order going, — 

That to the world they should die quite, 
Hypocrisy rejected, 

And come to heaven all pure and white, 
From monkery disinfected, 

Man's baubles left behind them. 


They wrote to them a letter brief, 
And then to read it made them ; 
And thus the points of their belief, 
The innocents betrayed them. 

Of all mistakes this was the worst ; 
In God we shall trust solely ; 

Man goeth lying from the first, 

We should distrust him wholly : 
For this they burn to ashes. 


Two great big fires they kindled then, 
The boys they carried to them ; 

Great wonder seized on every man, 

For with contempt they view them. 
With gladness they themselves gave up, 
With singing and God’s praises ; 

The sophists gathered little hope 

Of things from such new phases 

As God to them was showing. 








They now repent the deed of blame, 
They gladly would defend it ; 

They cannot glory in the shame, 
Would hide—they cannot mend it. 
Disgrace their hearts gnaws bitterly, 
They to their friends deplore it ; 
Their conscience cannot silent be : 
By Abel's blood out-poured, 

Must Cain be always haunted ! 


Their ashes will not covered bide, 

To all lands they are flying ; 

Stream, hole, ditch, grave, all cannot hide, 
Or keep their shame from crying. 

Those whom the foe with deadly hand 

To silence down hath driven, 

Them dead, in speech of every land, 

A new song he hath given, 

And set them gladly singing. 


But yet their lies they will not leave, 
For conscience stings yet further ; 

A false invention out they give 

To justify the murther. 

God’s holy ones, even after death, 
They still go on belying ; 

They say that with their latest breath, 
The boys, in act of dying, 

Repented and recanted. 


Let them go on and lie yet more— 
No refuge so is reared ; 

For us we thank our God therefore— 
His word has reappeared. 

Summer is nigh, the door about, 

The winter now is over, 

The tender flowers are peeping out ; 
His hand of all first mover 


Stays not till it has finished. Amen. 





THE METAPHORS OF ST. PAUL. 


II.—CLASSICAL ARCHITECTURE. 


THREE months ago this Magazine contained a paper 
on the military metaphors of St. Paul, with especial 
reference to the middle portion of the sixth chapter of | 
the Epistle to the Ephesians. The present paper will 
deal with the architectural metaphors of the same 
Apostle, with prominent but not by any means exclu- 
sive reference to a passage in the third chapter of the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

The thought which lies at the basis of such papers 


| time. 


that in order to understand an ancient | 


writer it is not enough to study his words, but 
necessary also to know something of the fashion of 
his times,—not safe simply to work from the 
Dictionary, without some regard to the records of | 
Monumental History,—without some effort to repro- 
duce and realise manners and customs, and the 
Outward expression of the old social life. 





| 


severed, And more than this. 
| ology is correct,—our Philology, 
with anachronisms, will lead us into positive errors. 
true of ancient writers in 
| general, are quite as true of Sacred as Profane. 
| Moses and Luke, Ezra and Paul, did not write inde- 
| pendently of the circumstances with which they were 
| surrounded, or of the tastes, pursuits and habits of their 
If they had done so, they would have been 
unintelligible when they wrote. 
| be approximately intelligible to us, unless we have the 
| means of re-setting the words in their true associations, 
| When a man has once seen a really Oriental city, and 
made ‘himself familiar with the sights and smells of 
a bazaar, walked on the flat roofs, or stood among the 
| camels, he has acquired a power of appreciating the 
Even in | Old Testament, such as no dead Lexicon could ever 
order io understand the bare meaning of the words, | give him. And how great a help for the New Testa- 
We must know something of the life. Much more, | ment is gained,—when, in some good museum, a 
when we desire to appreciate the nicer shades of man has taken into his hand a silver Denarius, and 
Meaning, and to enter into the full force of imagery. | looked at the fine features of Tiberius—worthy of 
For this purpose we have need of Archeology as much | a nobler character—and turned the coin round, and 
as eer. The two cannot prudently be dis- | read the Latin inscription, and reflected on the 
-—19. 


These observations, 


| 
Unless our Archee- | 
being connected || 


And they will only 
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possibility that this might have been the very piece | or other twenty-two times in the New Testament ; 


of money that was shown to our Saviour, on the 


high probability that it was minted at the same time, | 


and on the certainty that it was exactly like it, in size 
and material, in the ‘‘image and superscription ! ” 
These are only superficial illustrations : but they are 


illustrations of a principle :—and the application of 
the principle becomes important, exactly in proportion | 


as the writer in question, whoever he may be, has 
some favourite classes of imagery drawn from the 
circumstances of his time,—and in proportion as those 


circumstances, from which the imagery is drawn, are | 
in themselves peculiar and removed from the sphere of | 


our own customary thoughts. 

Now thus much may be said, without any danger 
of dispute, concerning St, Paul’s favourite images, 
that they are drawn, not from the operations and 
uniform phenomena of the natural world, but from 
the activities and outward exhibition of human society, 
from the life of soldiers, the life of slaves, from the 
market, from athletic exercises, from agriculture, from 
architecture. 

That there is a strong tendency to architectural 
metaphors in St. Paul’s Epistles no one will dispute. 
But it is worth while to notice that this tendency to 
refer to buildings may be observed not only there, but 
in his Speeches too. Let us call to mind two speeches, 
uttered in busy centres of population, and in the 
midst of those who had glorious architectural works 
every day before their eyes. At Athens how grandly 
does the Apostle point mentally, if not literally, to 
the Parthenon and Propylea and their associated 
statues on the Acropolis, telling his hearers that God, 
‘seeing that he is Lord of heaven and earth, 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands,” and that 
the Godhead is not * like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device !” * 
how significantly and strongly does he conclude his 


address to those who had come from Ephesus, where | 
Diana’s temple was the most magnificent and prominent | 


object, —** Now, brethren, I commend you to God, 
and to the word of his grace, which is able to build 


you up!’ + How or why St. Paul’s style had this | 


It might be a 
He might 


tendency it is needless to determine. 
matter of temperament or of education. 


And at Miletus | 


and in every instance, except one, it is used by St. 
Paul; and that exception is in the Acts of the 
| Apostles,* a book written almost certainly under St, 
| Paul’s superintendence. This fact is remarkable, and 
| well adapted to arrest the attention. But it becomes 
still more marked, when we observe that on proceed- 
ing to look for the Greek word, of which “edify” is 
the English translation, (or rather the Latin transla. 
tion, introduced from the Vulgate by Wiclif,) we find 
that other passages must be added to the list, and all 
in the same Apostle’s writings. To quote the places 
where ‘‘ edify” and ‘* edification” occur in the English 
| would be needless. They are all ready in our memo- 
ries for use when occasion requires. But in order to 
transfer our associations to the Greek word, which is 
actually St. Paul’s word, and to which they more 
| properly belong, I may notice that the language is 
| precisely the same, when he lays down the principle of 
| non-interference with another Apostle’s work—‘“I 

will not build (edify) on another man’s foundation ”+ 

—that the same favourite image occurs, when he ex- 
| presses the utter inconsistency involved in a return 
| from Christianity to Judaism : ‘‘ If I proceed to build 
| up the edifice which I took so much pains to pull 
| down, I make myself a transgressor,” [—and that with 
regard to moral practice he uses “‘ build up” in a bad 
sense as well as a good one, when ke says, after laying 
down the truth that it is Christian love which ‘‘ builds 
up,”§ that if the strong brother approaches too near 
| association with idolatry, the conscience of the weak 
brother may be ‘built up” || so as to eat that which 
is sacrificed to idols, may become in fact a structure 
of sin. In this passage the Authorised Version has 
“ edify” in the margin ; and this is the word in Wiclif’s 
version. His word is ‘build’ in the other two pas- 
sages which I have just quoted. It is evident that 
even then the words ‘‘edify”’ and ‘‘ edification” were 
narrowing themselves to their theological sense, while 
** edifice” has still continued to have its widest sense. 
Not that the narrowing process was completed for 
some considerable time. Spenser uses ‘‘edify” in 
the sense of building : and I find it said of the Castle 
| of Corfu in Hakluyt’s travels (under the date 1655)— 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





| 





| It is not only of situation the strongest I have seen, 


have a taste for architecture, natural or acquired. | but also of edification.” 


That he was a man of fine perceptions and strong | 
social feelings cannot be doubted. And to such men | 
it is natural to enter into the spirit of a great city and | 
its outward expression as given in its buildings. Again | 


we are told that Gamaliel, under whom the Apostle 
was instructed, was a man of enlarged mind and by 
no means destitute of sympathy with the culture of 
the Greeks. 
under Divine inspiration, does use ideas drawn from 
buildings, as vehicles of instruction. 


and to a much larger extent than would at first sight 
be supposed. 

Let us take, in the first place, in elucidation of this 
topic, a single word, the word ‘‘ edify.” This verb, 
or its substantive, “ edification,” occurs in some form 





* Acts xvii. 24, 29. See verses 16 and 23, + Acts xx. 32. 


However this may be, St. Paul, writing | 


Architectural | 
phraseology is inwoven into the texture of his Epistles, | 


We might follow this disquisition on a single word 
into results of considerable interest. 

The question has a bearing on Christian Evidence. 
It is something that the same prevalent metaphor is 
used, and in the same kind of way, in several of the 
Epistles which bear the name of St. Paul. Unity of 
style tends to prove unity of authorship. If one man 
wrote all these Epistles, then all are authentic. So 
again it is always interesting to find a peculiarity which 
marks the Epistles marking also the Speeches which 
are assigned to this Apostle in the Acts. It helps to 
| prove that the Paul of the letters is the Paul of the 
| narrative: and this too is something. Here it must 


| in candour be added that this argument, if applied to. 


| the Epistle to the Hebrews, tends to separate it from 





| * Acts ix, 31. 
| 7 Rom. xv. 20. ¢ Gal. fi.18.  § 1Cor. viii. 1. 
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{| 1 Cor. viii. 10, 
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the Epistles which were undoubtedly written by St. 
Paul. On many grounds I am strongly inclined to 
believe that he did write the Hebrews: but this 
argument, so far as it goes, has a tendency the other 
way. In those passages—‘‘He who hath builded the 
house hath more honour than the house: for every 
house is builded by some one; but he that built all 
things is God,” *—and ‘‘a greater and more perfect 
tabernacle, not of this building” +—and again, ‘* Abra- 
ham looked for a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God ” t{—in these passages it is 
remarkable that the original words are quite different 
from those which are customary with St. Paul when 
he speaks of building or edifying. 

But again, the topic before us has a bearing on 
Christian Doctrine. I have an impression that we 
have acquired the habit of using the word ‘ edify ” 
in a way slightly different from that of St. Paul, from 
whom we borrow it. We give it an individual appli- 
cation. We say that this or that—a book read in 
private—a sentence from a sermon—a providential 
oceurrence—is edifying to the individual Christian, 
without reference to his social position in the Church. 





But “‘edify ” with St. Paul is always a social word,— 
having regard to the mutual improvement of members 
of the Church, and the growth of the whole body in 
faith and love. ‘‘ The Churches in Judea and Galilee 
and Samaria,” it is said, ‘had rest and were edified.” § 
Paul says to the Corinthian Church—* We do all 
things for your edifying.” || He says to the members 
of the Thessalonian Church, ‘‘edify one another.”% 
And he tells the Ephesian Church that various 
ministrations are given—‘‘for the edifying of the 
body of Christ** . . . from whom the whole 
maketh increase of the body unto the edifying 
of itself in love.” t+ So too he says that Christians 
are collectively as well as individually the temple of 
God, There are two passages, {{ one in the first and 
one in the second Epistle to the Corinthians, which 


Now all this, if we consider the matter closely, is 
almost implied in the word, and in the metaphor which 
it represents. A building is an aggregate thing. And 
‘believers are not buildings, but parts of a building. 
St. Peter calls them “ living stones.” I think we are 


tianity (if I may use the expression) as if it were 
monolithic. We may lose in precision by not attend- 
ing to the metaphors which are involved in Scripture 
words, and thus the proportions of our doctrine may 
be disturbed. It is not too much to say that, with 
regard to the point before us, we might out of St. 
Paul’s use of the word “‘edify” or ‘‘build,” get a whole 
commentary on that article of the Creed—* I believe 
in the Holy Catholic Church.” 

However this may be, nearly all will agree that 
such passages as these have a very important bearing 
on Christian Practice. ‘¢ All things may be lawful to 
me, but all things do not edify.”§§ ‘ We ought not to 





* Heb. iii. 3, 4. 
§ Acts ix. 31. 
** Eph. iv. 12. 


¢ Heb. ix. 11. 

l] 2 Cor. xii. 19. J 1 Thess. v. 11. 

tt Eph. iv. 16. $% 1Cor. vi. 19; 2 Cor. vi. 16. 
§§ 1 Cor. x. 23. 


t Heb. xi. 10. 











may be instructively compared in reference to this point. | 


sometimes too apt to forget this, and to treat Chris- | 
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please ourselves, but let every one try to please his 
neighbour for his good unto edification.” * ‘* Let us 
follow after the things which make for peace and 
things wherewith one may edify another.”+ The force 
of this last’ passage is much enhanced by the words 
which follow—‘‘ For the sake of meat do not run 
the risk of pulling to pieces the work—the build- 
ing—of God.” The word here translated ‘‘ destroy ” 
in the English Version is not that which is so 
rendered a few verses above (‘‘For meat destroy 
not him for whom Christ died”)—but it is the 
contrasted word opposed to ‘‘ build,” just as in 
that phrase quoted before from another Epistle 
| (again an instance of the unity of St. Paul’s style) 
—‘‘If I build up again what once I pulled down 
or pulled to pieces.” How vividly do we see this 
momentous duty of respecting scruples and preju- 
dices, of forbearance in social intercourse, of con- 
trolling our vehemence and censoriousness—when we 
think of those around us as parts with ourselves of 
a building, which ought to be advancing in beauty 
| and solidity! Those disorderly tempers disturb the 
proportion, that selfishness of ours mars the unity, 
| those hasty words, those careless acts, are the pickaxes 
' which loosen the mortar. And so with regard to 
public ministrations—‘‘ He that speaketh in a tongue, 
buildeth wp himself : he that prophesieth buildeth up the 
church ”{—*‘ forasmuch as ye are zealous of spiritual 
gifts, seek that ye may excel to the building up of the 
church,” §—‘‘ Verily thou givest thanks well, but the 
other is not built up.”|| If we neglect the principle 
involved in such a context as this, if we are bent on 
display aud power and self-advancement, well may 
the Church be dilapidated instead of built. So again 
of the contrast of knowledge and love: ‘* Knowledge 
inflates ”—it only producesa bubble that will burst ; 
but love edifies—it constructs what is solid—its 
work is to be patiently building a noble and endur- 
| ing palace. 

But it is time that we advance from words to 
sentences. Let us examine a few passages where the 
architectural metaphor is more fully developed. We 
will follow a natural order, and take first the founda- 
| tion, then the step, and then the furniture, of the 
house. 

We have seen that St. Paul says he will not build 
on another man’s foundation, when he means to say 
that he will not trespass on another man’s Missionary 
| province. But he uses the same image in a deeper 

sense in various emphatic passages. In two of them 
there is the same juxtaposition of what is agricultural 
and what is architectural, which we have in this third 
chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians—‘‘ Ye 
are God’s husbandry, ye are God’s building.” Just 
so, on turning to Ephesians and Colossians (again an 
illustration of the unity of authorship), we find in one 
—‘‘ That ye, having your root and your foundation in 
love—your root as a tree, your foundation as a build- 
ing**—may be able to know what is the love of 


| Christ””—and in the other—‘* As ye have received 
| 


t+ Rom. xiv. 19, 20. 
§ 1Cor xiv. 12. 
** Eph. iii 17. 


* Rom. xv. 2. 
t 1 Cor. xiv. 3, 4, 5. 
I] 1 Cor. xiv. 17. { 1 Cor. iii. 9. 
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Christ, so walk in him, having your root struck down speech of Brutus ; but the popular interpretation 
deep into him and raising up the building on him as involves some risk of taking this direction. I cannot 
your foundation.”* A glance at the Greek shows but hesitate to believe that St. Paul urges deacons to 
that the language is the same in both passages. The | 4 discharge of duty either by the prospect of promo- 
only difference is, that in the former the Ephesians | tion, or by the charm of a higher position in the esteem 
are addressed as having been set on a safe foun- | of men. I should rather suppose that he alludes to 
dation, the Colossians are reminded of the duty of their making sure of a firm spiritual standing, 
raising up the structure so founded. Nor is this | a8 before God and in prospect of the great day, 
the only place in the Epistle to the Colossians | This is more in harmony with the context. The 
where reference is made to the foundation. t “good degree” is coupled with ‘great boldness 

But let us turn to two other passages, where the | in the faith.” All this they secure “to themselves,” 
imagery is presented to us in detail. Both are good Besides doing service to the Church, they advance 
illustrations of what Paley calls St. Paul’s peculiarity | more and more in the confidence of their own 
of “going off at a word.” In the nineteenth spiritual life. Here I think it is useful to compare 
verse of the second chapter of Ephesians, after he has | what is said at the end of this Epistle, though there 
happened to use the word ‘‘ household,” it seems as perhaps the metaphor is mixed, of the “* laying up in 
if the whole house rose before him, from foundation | store for ourselves a good foundation against the time 
to roof, and transformed itself into a temple. The | to come, that we may lay hold on eternal life.” * And 
chapter concludes thus: ‘ Ye are built upon the | it is certainly a coincidence of some interest that all 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ | the passages which I have just been adducing in refer. 
himself being the chief corner-stone ; in whom all the | euce to the foundation and basement of buildings, are 
building fitly framed together groweth unto an holy from Epistles addressed to Ephesus—where that cele- 
temple in the Lord: in whom ye also are builded | brated Temple was, on the substructions of which im- 
together for an habitation of God through the | mense labour and expense had been lavished, that 
Spirit.” ~ Now, all I will observe on this quotation Temple which was full in sight when the mob cried 
is this: that I do not believe that the Apostles | out for two hours—*‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” 
and Prophets are the foundation of which St. Paul| But let us enter the house under ‘the Apostle’s 
speaks ; but that Jesus Christ is foundation-stone guidance, and see what spiritual application he makes 
and corner-stone in one. I would render it thus, | Of the furnitwre which we find there. I follow the 
‘‘Built on the apostolic and prophetic foundation- | context of a chapter which has already been partially 
stone ”—the stone which apostles and prophets laid, | quvted. In the Second Epistle to Timothy, in the 
and on which they themselves rest—for “ other foun- | Second chapter, having described the foundation, he 
dation can no man lay, than that is laid,” viz, | passes on to say :—‘‘ But in a great house there are 
Christ. The other passage is in the Second Epistle not only vessels of gold and of silver, but also of wood 
to Timothy. Having spoken of the overthrowing and of earth ; and some to honour and some to dis- 
of the faith of some, the Apostle adds: ‘ Never- | honour. If a man, therefore, purge himself from 
theless, the foundation of God standeth sure, having | these, he shall be a vessel unto honour, sanctified, 
this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are his. and meet for the master’s use, and prepared unto 
And, Let every one that nameth the name of Christ | every good work.” + Inthe nineteenth verse he seems 
depart from iniquity.”§ What two grand inscrip- | to set before us the Church in its essential character, 
tions! Two eternal principles, one expressing the as resting on an exclusive basis and marked by eternal 
immutability of God, to drive away despair, the principles : here, in what follows, he seems to set the 
other describing the character of God’s people, to | Church before us in its mixed and outward character, 
drive away presumption. Well may they be indelibly lest erroneous conclusions should be drawn from the 
cut on the apostolic and prophetic foundation. || preceding. We have here a parable like the parable 

I said I would pass from the foundation to the of the net : but we have something more than in the 
step. The text to which I refer is again in one of the parable of the net; Not only are there two classes— 
Pastoral Epistles :—‘‘ They that have used the office vessels of rich material to honour, and vessels of mean 
of a deacon well purchase to themselves a good | material to dishonour,—but there are gradations in 
degree.” 7 ‘This is an interesting passage, and I | each class, gold and silver in the one, wood-and earth 
hardly think it is to be interpreted as it is commonly the other, not all among the good equally good, not 
explained. The English word “ degree” is correctly all among the bad equally bad. A great house has & 
used in the sense of a step for further progress, as it is , Vast variety of furniture. In the twentieth verse we have 
used in Shakspere’s ‘‘ Julius Cesar” of the climber | the duty and the responsibility which arise from this 


up ambition’s ladder :— solemn consideration. 
Our thoughts are carried, by natural association, 
fi i é i olemn 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, — . os 4 oe bes another - - a ie 2 a2 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees ampors, where the same imagery is employed. 
By which he did ascend.” mean those verses in the ninth of Romans, avowedly 
‘ difticult even to the sternest Predestinarian, where 
I do not say that the words just quoted from St. | the yessels of wrath are contrasted with the vessels 
Paul are generally interpreted in the spirit of this | o¢ merey—the former fitted (not by God) to de 








** But when he once attains the utmost round, 











* Col. ii. 6,7. t See Col. i. 23. t Eph. ii. 20-22. 
§2Tim.ii.19. {| SeeRev. xxi 14. J 1 Tim. iii 13. * 1 Tim. vi. 19. + 1 Tim. ii 20, 21. 
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unto glory.* I think we gain something, in the ex- 


words in the Romans side by side with the more ex- 
plicit words addressed to Timothy. In that place we 


not say that because the furniture in a great house is 


tions in each, therefore the members of the Church on 
earth are irrevocably so divided. He adds, that ifa man 


condition of the other is due to God only. 
left open and untouched. 
much argumentative as illustrative. 
importance, in the interpretation of Scripture, not to 
press a metaphor beyond the point which it was in- 
tended to elucidate, and not to deal with allegory as 
though it were logic. 

Now, in drawing towards the conclusion of this 
paper, I wish to revert to a remark which I made at 
the outset, viz., that a careful notice of the significance 
of imagery is all the more incumbent on us, in pro- 
portion as the circumstances from which that imagery 
isdrawn may be peculiar, We ought to keep in mind 
the distinctive character of Classical Architecture, and 
to remember that it was from that architecture that 
St. Paul drew his illustrations. We are-apt to give 
too Oriental a colouring to the New Testament, and 
this for an obvious reason. The Classical world has 
passed away. We must reproduce it if we wish to see 
it as it was. - But to realise the outward circumstances 
of the Old Testament, we need only read the books 
of travellers and study the pictures of modern artists. 
We see Abraham in every sheik ; Rebecca is at the 
well near every village ; the climate and the seasons 
are in the main unaltered. But the colonial lictors 
at Philippi, the Preetorium at Rome, Pilate with his 





must be reinstated in the scene, if we are to see them 
atall. The materials for reproducing the life exist 
in abundance in literature and museums. But the 
life itself does not exist ; and the work of reproducing 
it requires the union of exact scholarship rightly ap- 


judgment. 
from human habitations is not drawn from the wil- 
derness—not from the transient dwellings of nomadic 
life, but from the solid cities of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. We might quote, in illustration of this, a pas- 
sage where he uses that very contrast to heighten the 
emphasis which he wishes to give to a forcible passage : 
“I know that if this earthly dwelling, which is only 
a tent, is taken to pieces, I have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” + 
Nor is it from any Eastern kind of architecture, but 
from Classical architecture, that St. Paul draws his 





* Rom. ix. 21, 22. + 2 Cor. v. 1. 

















struction, the latter expressly prepared (by God) | 
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position of this passage by following the line of | 
St. Paul’s metaphorical language, and by placing the | 
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metaphors of this class. There is one passage which 
might at first sight be thought an exception ; but it is 
not really such. I allude to that place in the Ephe- 
sians where he says that Christ has ‘‘ broken down the 
middle wall of partition, that he might reconcile both 


| Jews and Gentiles unto God in one body.”* Timagine 


see that the Apostle does not urge his illustration be- | 
yond the point of contrast and classification. He does | 
| bidding Gentiles to enter the inner court. 
separated into great classes, with subordinate grada- | 


there is a tacit reference to that partition wall in the 
Jewish Temple, on which notices were put up for- 
But then 
Herod’s Temple was of Classical architecture, like the 
great structures in Athens and Ephesus; not, as 


| Solomon’s may have been, of some eastern Phoenician 


keeps himself clear from association with the meaner | 
vessels, he will himself become one of the nobler. So | 
in the Romans we have the two classes set before us ; | 
the sure tendency of the one to destruction, unless | 
there is a recovery ; the great truth that the glorious | 


style, like the buildings of Tyre. Josephus gives us 
a full description of the Corinthian columns. Even the 
notices on the partition wall were in Latin and 
Greek. The complexion of Palestine in St. Paul’s 
day was probably European rather than Asiatic : 


All else is | and we should be quite in error if we were to 
The language is not so | imagine the monotony of a modern Eastern town to 
It is of great | be the type of what he habitually saw in Ceesarea, 


or even in Jerusalem. 

Now are there any peculiarities of Classical Archi- 
tecture, which we ought to take into account when we 
comment on any of the illustrations which for our 
instruction St Paul was inspired to draw from that 
source? I thinkthere are two. One is this: that all 
conspicuous Greek buildings, and most of the con- 
spicuous Roman buildings, of his time, were cha- 
racterised by vertical columns, supporting a horizontal 
entablature. 

The significant application of this peculiarity is seen 
at once in that passage, where, in a time of contro- 
versy, he adduces the support of James and Cephas 
and John, who had the recognised reputation of being 
*¢ pillars ” in the Church.t Here the Church is evi- 
dently treated as a building—a palace, or temple, or 
the like; and these three men are spoken of, not 
simply as stones in the building, just as ordinary 





plied, with a lively imagination under the control of | 
Now the imagery which St. Paul draws | 


| 
| 


i « 


Christians might be, but as characteristic and essential 
| parts, as both ornaments and supports.t Now apply 
| this to another context, concerning which some con- 
| troversy has almost always existed : ‘‘ These things 
I write, that thou mayest know how thou oughtest to 


official chair on the piece of tesselated pavement—these | behave thyself in the house of God, which is the 


Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the 
truth.”§ I hold it to be an indefensible distortion of 
the passage, from polemical reasons, to take these last 
words and connect them with what follows: ‘‘ The pillar 
and ground of the truth, and without controversy great, 
is the mystery of godliness.” I see no reason why 
the Church should not be called a pillar and support 
of the truth. What, indeed, would become of the 
light without the candlestick? But I am very much 
| disposed, notwithstanding, to think that this is not 
the meaning of the passage. I am inclined to believe 
that Paul says this to Timothy: ‘‘I write to thee, 
seeing that thou hast, a prominent and responsible 
place in the house of God, in order that thou mayest 
fill that place aright, and be thyself indeed a pillar 
and support of the truth.” In favour of this view, we 
have the analogy of the passage just adduced from the 





t Gal. ii. 9. 


* Eph. ii. 14, 16. 
§ 1 Tim, iii, 15. 


t Sce Rev. iii. 12. 
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Galatians. We have also this consideration, that the 
Church is a building, not a pillar, while a pillar is a 
partial support of a classical building, and one orna- 
ment out of many. 


its right to be combined with Philology. 
there is any grammatical objection to the inter- 
pretation I am advocating. Nor is the sanction 


wanting of early commentators, whose instinctive | 


sense in a case of this kind is of considerable 


moment. 


The other architectural feature of ancient cities, to | 


which I desire to invite attention, brings us at once 


to the passsage from that third chapter of the First | 


Epistle to the Corinthians, to which reference was 
made at the outset. I believe that in such cities as 
Ephesus, where the letter was written, or Corinth, to 
which it was addressed, there was a signal difference 
(far greater than in modern European cities) between 
the gorgeous splendour of the great public buildings, 
and the meanness and squalor of those streets where 
the poor and profligate resided. The former were 


constructed of marble and granite ; the capitals of their | 
columns and their roofs were richly decorated with | 


silver and gold : the latter were mean structures, run 
up with boards for walls, with straw in the inter- 
stices, and thatch on the top. This is the contrast 
on which St. Paul seizes—slabs and pillars of marble 
and granite, and gold and silver, on one hand,—wood, 
hay, stubble, on the other—to set forth two very 
different results of the spiritual edification (I use the 
word in its neutral sense) which goes on in the Church, 
Sometimes the passage is treated as though the image 
presented were that of a dunghill of straw and sticks, 


with jewels, such as diamonds and emeralds, among | 


the rubbish. But such an image would be utterly 
improbable in itself, and out of harmony with all the 
context. The whole allegory is strictly and consis- 
tently architectural. 


In order to enter into the full significance of the | 


allegory, we should look at the context. St. Paul is 
addressing those who were addicted to the spirit of 
party, and is speaking of the right estimate of 
Christian Ministers. He first uses an agricultural 
metaphor, and then he passes to an architectural. 
Our approach to the architectural structure lies, as it 
were, through a garden or orchard, Here Paul has 
planted the precious trees. Apollos, and probably 
others with him, as subordinates and successors to 
Paul, are watering them. 
changes to a new one, more capable of being turned 
to what the Apostle wishes to enforce. A building in 
progress rises before us. Paul has laid the founda- 


tion—laid it once for all, and laid it well. He has no | 


objection to say this, for it has been done by the 
grace of God. On this foundation Apollos and others 
are building. As to building on another foundation, 
this is set aside at once. The work is going on, and 
will go on indefinitely in the future ; but it will be 
tested. A day will come when the fire will burn up 
those wretched edifices of wood and straw, and leave 


unharmed in their glorious beauty those that were | 
raised of marble and granite, and decorated with | 
silver and gold. Those who raised such structures | 


It is in the criticism of just such | 
a passage as this that I would claim for Archeology 
Not that | 


Suddenly the image | 





as these shall not only be safe, but rewarded ; those 
who lost their time on the others shall just escape 
| out the conflagration, because they built on the right 
foundation, but their escape shall be barely an 
escape, 

It is a most serious admonition to the Minister of 
the Gospel ‘to take heed how he buildeth,” that is, 
| with what materials—what kind of teaching, what 
kind of parochial arrangements, what kind of provision 
| for the young, what kind of care for tender con- 
| Sciences or for desperate guilt. He should consider, 
| too, what his materials have cost him. If they are 

cheap and worthless, the first that came to hand, what 
fate can he expect for his building in the day of trial ? 
Is it not well worth his while to see that the quarry 
| is worked for the stone, and the mine explored deep 
| for the silver and the gold, that all his materials may 
| be precious, solid, and good, and may survive the fire, 
as the temples of Corinth itself survived the con- 
flagration of Mummius, which burnt the hovels 
around ? 

It will be gathered that I think the building itself 
in this passage is not simply the development of 
doctrine and the promotion of sound practical truth, 
| These I look on as the materials of building. The 

building itself I should regard, in analogy with all 
that has preceded, as the persons, or rather I ought to 
say the characters, which result from this good or bad 
edification. 
But still the passage may be lawfully applied to 
remind us of the importance of regular and systematic 
| instruction in religious truth. And hence a lesson 
| may be drawn, which has reference to the responsi- 
bility of the recipients, not the givers, of instruction. 
And we may conclude with an extract from the first 
of the Catechetical Lectures of St. Cyril, which he 
delivered about the year 347 a.p. in the grand 
Basilica, erected by Constantine the Great: ‘* Abide 
thou in the Catechisings,” he says. ‘* Though our dis- 
course be long, let not thy mind be wearied out. For 
thou art receiving thine armour against the antagonist 
power : against heresies, against Jews, and Samaritans, 
and Gentiles. Thou hast many enemies. Take to 
thee many darts.” He uses here the military imagery, 
| which was the subject of the first of these papers. 
Presently he uses the agricultural imagery, which will 
be the subject of tlie next of the series, ‘‘ Study the 
things that are spoken, and keep them for ever. Con- 
sidering this to be the planting season. Unless we 
dig, and that deeply, how shall that afterwards be 
planted rightly, which has once been planted ill?” 
And then—quite in St. Paul’s own manner—he 
passes to the imagery with the consideration of which 
we have been occupied in this paper :—‘‘ Or consi- 
der Catechising to be a kind of building. Unless 
we dig deep, and lay the foundation,—unless by 
successive fastenings in the masonry we bind the 
framework of the house together, that no opening be 
detected, nor the work be left unsound, nought avails 
all our former labour. But stone must succeed stone 
in course, and corner must follow corner, and, in- 
equalities being smoothed away, the masonry must 
rise regular. In like manner, we are bringivg to thee 
stones, as it were, of knowledge. Thou must hear con- 
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cerning the living God; concerning the Judgment ; 


many things are made to follow one the other, which, 
though now dropped one by one, at length are pre- 


| sented in harmonious connection. But if thou wilt 
concerning Christ ; concerning the Resurrection : and | not connect them into one whole, and remember what 


is first, and what is second, the builder indeed buildeth, 
but the building will be unstable,” 
J. S. Howson. 





PROVISION FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


My God shall supply all your need a 


Who shall tell our untold need, 
Deeply felt, though scarcely known ? 

Who the hungering soul can feed, 
Guard, and guide, but God alone ? 

Blessed promise ! while we see 

Earthly friends must powerless be, 

Earthly fountains quickly dry : 

“God” shall all your need supply. 


He hath said it ! so we know 
Nothing less can we receive. 

Oh ! that thankful love may glow 
While we restfully believe. 

Ask not how, but trust Him still ; 

Ask not when, but wait his will : 

Simply on his word rely, 

God ‘‘ shall” all your need supply. 


Through the whole of life’s long way, 
Outward, inward, need we trace, 
Need arising day by day, 
Patience, wisdom, strength, and grace. 
Needing Jesus most of all, 
Full of need, on Him we call ; 
Then how gracious his reply, 
God shall ‘‘adl”’ your need supply. 


Great our need, but greater far 
Is our Father’s loving power ; 

He upholds each mighty star, 
He unfolds each tiny flower. 








ording to his riches in glory by Christ Jesus. 


He who numbers every hair, 
Earnest of his faithful care, 

Gave his Son for us to die: 

God shall all ‘‘ your” need supply. 


Yet we often vainly plead 
For a fancied good denied, 
What we deemed a pressing need 
Still remaining unsupplied 
Yet from dangers all concealed, 
Thus our wisest Friend doth shield ; 
No good will He deny, 
God shall all your ‘‘ need” supply. 


Can we count redemption’s treasure, 
Scan the glory of God’s love ? 

Such shall be the boundless measure 
Of his blessings from above. 

All we ask or think, and more, 

He will give in bounteous store ; 

He can fill and satisfy, 

God shalt all your need ** supply.” * 


One the channel, deep and broad, 

From the Fountain of the Throne, 
Christ the Saviour, Son of God, 

Blessings flow through Him alone, 
He, the faithful and the true, 
Brings us mercies ever new ; 
Till we reach his home on high, 
** God shall all your need supply.” 

Fanny R. H. 





THE LAWYER'S OPPORTUNITIES OF DOING GOOD. 


Hicuty respectable and useful as the profession | tude, although it is connected with much that is 


of the law is, I can still understand very well how | disagreeable. > 
It has | dispositions, that they enjoy nothing better than 


some people do not wish to be lawyers. 


There are people of such pugnacious 


been said that lawyers must be the greatest fools | a bull-baiting or a cock-fight ; people who are quite 
in the world because they feed upon other people’s | 


follies. The observation is, in my opinion, more 
witty than true. I would rather call them the only 
wise men among the fools, for it may be that were 
it not for them there would scarcely be one wise 
man left under the sun. ‘They may be compared 
to our chimneys, which carry off the smoke that 
otherwise would blind our eyes and choke us. 
profession of the law is well deserving of our grati- 


i 


| 
| 


The | 


in their element when two fools play the parts of 
Hector and Achilles, while they look on. But, 
thanks to the influence of a better spirit, such cha- 
racters are the exceptions amongst us; and we would 
feel very unhappy were we compelled to spend all our 
life in witnessing other people’s quarrels and contests, 
Yet, owing to the very nature of his profession, a 





* The Greek word is much stronger a English,—#Anpocu,— 


' will supply to the full,” ‘fill up,” “‘ satisfy. 
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lawyer is doomed to this unenviable lot. Like the 
physician, he scarce ever*sees people approach him with 
cheerful countenances, except perhaps when, having 
gained the battle, they come to tell him that they do 
not need him any longer. Some come to him with 
contracted brows and clenched fists; others, again, 
with cast-down faces and moist eyes. Some have a 
Cain’s look, and a devil’s smile on their lips. Some, 


| mind. We, in fact, get into the habit of looking upon 


roguery as something that ought to be. A young girl 
coming one day from a visit to a lawyer, said to a 
friend, ‘*O, I have seen a horrible man! I told him 
that my brother had stabbed my mother, and when I 


| finished the whole fearful story, what d’ye think he 


| did ? 


| 
| 


again, come as the living images of despondency and 


ruin. 
come to acquaint him with the devil’s knaveries—to 
show him a picture of the dark side of human 
nature. Eugene Sue has written about the mysteries 
of Paris, and many other mysteries have been brought 
to light ; but the lawyer every day reads a book en- 


They have all the same errand, however ; they 
| where he wrote one of his masterpieces in bed. 


titled ‘*The Mysteries of Evil.” Over the entrance | 


to his chamber the inscription might well be written, 
“© Cave hominem,”—Beware of man! It would not, 
therefore, be strange if a lawyer should constantly 
look cross, suspicious, and distrustful. The veils 
which cover all kinds of iniquity are every day 
being lifted up before him. Men whom he respects 


He calmly took a pinch of snuff, and asked me 
what I wanted him to do!” 

A story is told of one of the great compozers, that 
having broken his leg, he was confined to his room, 
One 
evening he was carried to a concert on ‘his couch, 
Being asked what had induced him to this, he 
answered, that hearing all day nothing but street 
music, he found that he actually began to write 
street music himself; and so had resolved that he 


| would spare neither trouble nor expense to preserve 


he often finds out to be rogues; and men whose | 


truthfulness he never doubted, are often found out 
telling lies. He must be constantly on his guard, 
everywhere, and against every one. No wonder, 
indeed, if a lawyer were the embodiment of misan- 
thropy. 

Now this is a matter which I take leave to bring 
under the serious consideration of my readers, and my 
legal readers especially. It is quite true that man, 
whom God made upright, hath sought out many 
inventions ; but a man-hater is a bad man-helper. It 
should be borne in mind that the Spirit of God 
has not worked wholly in vain, and that while 
we are every day learning what the devil is doing 
in man and through man, there is another page of 
the book of humanity which tells us a better story. 
It is said that when Napoleon I. was drawing up 
his Code, he started from the principle of taking 
every man for a rogue till the contrary should be 
proved, 
not exactly a man like the Roman emperor Titus, who 
earned the title of delicie generis hwmani,—the darling 
of the human race. There is such a thing as “ charity, 
which believeth all things,” and which, where it finds 
it difficult to believe, yet ‘‘ hopeth all things.” I would 
rather see men reverse Napoleon’s maxim, and take 
every man to be worthy of confidence till proved to be 
the contrary. I would seriously warn my legal readers 
against the demoralising effect which a one-sided con- 
templation of human nature, to which their profes- 
sion gives so much occasion, is apt to produce upon 
the mind. They cannot help being often in bad 
company, but they know the proverb: Colloquia 
prava corrumpunt bonos mores,—Evil communications 
corrupt good manners. 
in great danger of getting infected with the disease 
they come to cure. Nothing is more apt to make 
us lose our innocent simplicity of heart than a 
constant familiarity with the cunning devices and bad 
practices of other people. We get at last so ac- 
customed to vice, that it loses all its horribleness to 
us, and a rogue becomes an ordinary being to our | 


| tion directed to the great heroes of every age. 


his old taste. This isthe wisdom of the audi et alteram 
partem principle, which nobody knows better than the 
lawyer. While he has every day to deal with quar- 
relsome, selfish, and revengeful people, the lawyer 
ought, in his leisure hours, in his recreations, in his 
reading, and in the choice of his friends, to try 
above all to place before his mind the best repre- 
sentatives of the human race, and to have his atten- 
The 
moral sense, however highly developed, is sure to sink 
if it be not continuously revived by elevating moral 
impressions. So it is not less necessary for lawyers 
than everybody else to keep the eyes of their mind 
constantly fixed upon Christ as He manifested himself 
in his true and noble manhood, proclaiming the encou- 
raging truth that, with God’s help, man is capable of 


| becoming something better than a murderer like Cain, 


But Napoleon, it will be admitted, was | 


| many of them believe in any god and every god. 


a tyrant like Pharaoh, an oppressor like Ahab, a thief 
like Gehazi, or a traitor like Judas. And he should 
read the biographies and study the characters of that 
band of good men, who, led by the spirit of that great 
Master, have in all ages formed the counter influence 
to those unhappy, covetous, and wicked people, with 
whom lawyers have most to deal. 

There may be grounds for fearing that this friendly 
exhortation is as urgently needed as it is sadly 
neglected. If it is true of doctors that many of them 
believe in no God, it may be said of lawyers that 
It 
has been said that a lawyer’s conscience is so large as 
to resemble the market-place of Athens with its 
numerous idols; and that many of them know 


' no other text than this: ‘‘To them that are under the 


law I became as under the law, and to them that are 
without law as without law,” adding not, as Paul did, 
“That I might gain them,” but “ That I might gain 
their fees.” One of Aisop’s fables, which is well 
known, tells of two pedestrians who found an oyster 


on the road, and having quarrelled about it, asked the 


Like doctors, too, they are — 





advice of a lawyer who happened to be passing, 
whereupon his worship gave each of the litigants a 
shell, and in the meantime sent the oyster down his 
own throat. 

A story is also told of a Flemish artist, who, being 
ordered by a lawyer to paint a picture emblematic of 
the legal profession, represented the loser quite naked, 
the gainer in his shirt, and the lawyer standing 
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between the two clothed in silk. I hope such stories 
as these do not fairly represent the common practice 
of the gentlemen of the law; or, if they do, I 
am ready to believe that there are many noble ex- 
ceptions. Of course a lawyer must live, as all other 
creatures of flesh and blood must do, and if the pro- 
verb : Plenus venter non studet libenter—a full stomach 
makes lazy—is true, then there is another which is 
equally true: Alvus viduus socius perfidus—an empty 
stomach is a bad companion for work. It is a maxim of 
the law that ‘‘ none should be raised to the profession 
from a mean condition of life.” They have to keep 
up a respectable station in society, and as this, of 
course, necessitates their paying many a large bill, 
they often require to write out heavy bills of costs. 
Nor is it wrong that a lawyer should charge higher 
prices than a doctor, for instance ; for the latter has 
only to attend to people’s wants, whereas the former 
has to attend to their follies, and by all means folly 
ought to be dearer than want. I wish all litigant 
fools were bound to pay the whole of their income 
to the exchequer; were this so, our national debt 
would soon be disposed of. But, est modus in rebus, 
everything that is profitable is not just. A lawyer 
should only charge what he is justly entitled to, 
no matter whether the party who has to pay be 
Aristides or Heliogabalus, poor or rich. It is a noble 
thing to oppose folly and injustice, and it is only just 
to ask wages for work done; but to make other 
people’s follies and sins gold mines, out of which to 
fill our own pockets, is not Christian. The same 


Gospel rule which is applicable to all other professions | 


is also applicable to that of a lawyer, viz.: ‘* Serve 
the Lord, not yourself.” A minister who only 
preaches to get a salary, and not to serve his Master, 
is not a servant, but a hireling. And a lawyer who 
only gives counsel or pleads at the bar to get his fees, 
and not to establish justice and righteousness on 
earth, is a disgrace both to his profession and to 
humanity. 

A lawyer, therefore, ought never to plead a dirty 
cause, though it might promise him ever so large a fee. 
Though a brushmaker may get the best material for 
cleansing from the back of the dirtiest animal, a lawyer 
should never look for fame to the success of a foul 
cause. It ought to be his most cherished wish to be 
able with Judge Samuel to say to the people at the 
close of his career: ‘* Witness against me before the 
Lord and his anointed, of whose hand have I taken 
any bribe to blind mine eyes therewith?” I do not, 
of course, mean to say that a lawyer ought never to 
assist a guilty man with his advice or protection. 


Our Saviour has given an example of the contrary. | 


He came for no other purpose than to help the criminal 
and to plead the cause of the guilty. It is the noble 
calling of the advocate to succour the miserable, to 
give him wise directions lest he aggravate his case by 
imprudence, and to see that no heavier punishment come 
upon him than he deserves. And this he will do with 
the greater charity and faithfulness, the deeper he feels 
his own guiltiness as a sinner before God, and the more 
he rejoices in the intercession of his own heavenly 
Advocate. The saying of that good man, John Brad- 
ford, when he saw a murderer being conveyed to 








the gallows, ‘“‘ But for the grace of God there goes 
John Bradford,” should be present with him who 
practises the law each time he is called on to be the 
counsellor or advocate of a fallen brother. It will 
keep him in the right spirit of Christian compassion, 
without which no lawyer can do his work well. But 
he ought never to allow compassion to be substituted 
for justice, nor self-interest to take the place of 
honesty. As that man is a bad mathematician who 
tries to prove that a square cover will fit a round 
box, so he is a bad lawyer who tries to prove that 
a robber is entitled to his prey, or that a trans- 
gressor is entitled to acquittal, It is said that in 
the hands of lawyers swmmum jus often becomes 
summa injuria ; and the witty remark is well known, 
that a lawyer is like a man restlessly tossing about 
in his bed, because he turns from one side to the 
other, and /ics on both. But the practice of the 
profession should everywhere and at all times give the 
lie to such squibs. Or if any member should be 
found engaged in trying to bend that which is straight, 
let it be such straight things as were crooked origi- 
nally but stretched by the hands of an impostor. 
And if he should be found engaged in stretching the 
crooked, let it be such crooked things as were bent by 
the tongue of the slanderer. 

A lawyer who is animated by that noble Christian 
spirit is sure to be a blessing to society and an orna- 
ment to the Church of Christ, especially by being the 
defender of the wronged and the refuge of the malig- 
nantly persecuted. We know from history that 
injustice and oppression have always obtained among 
mankind, and we know from Scripture how decidedly 
the face of the God of mercy is turned against the 
people in whose midst justice is made a plaything. 
When he wants to describe the awful apostacy of 
Jerusalem from God, the Spirit only points to the 
facts that ‘‘its princes love gifts and follow after 
rewards, and that they judge not the fatherless 
neither doth the cause of the widow come unto them.” 
Thanks be to Christ, through the influence of his 
Gospel a better state of things now prevails amongst 
us, inasmuch as our princes do not violate the law but 
are its maintainers, while justice is made accessible 
to everybody. But human laws and human justice 
must be always defective. There is still plenty 
of scope for the rich to oppress the poor, for the 
strong to injure the weak, and for shrewd men to 
impose upon the ignorant. Here, then, is a glorious 
opportunity opened for the members of the legal pro- 
fession to please their Saviour and to console the 
afflicted, by the manifestation of noble principles and 
a Christian spirit. ‘‘ John,” said a wicked farmer 
one day to his son, ‘‘go and tell Widow Mathews 
that she may have that piece of land. I hear she is 
going tosummon me.” ‘But she cannot pay the costs, 
father,” was the son’s remark. ‘* True, but she has 
applied to Serjeant Stephenson, you know; and I 
would rather have to deal with the devil himself than 


with him when he takes up a poor body’s case.” A 


friend of mine, while waiting one day in a lawyer’s 
office; had his attention drawn to a nicely rigged 
model of a man-of-war on the mantel-piece. On his 
remarking that he would not expect such an object 
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in a lawyer’s office, the clerk answered: ‘‘ Ah! it’s 
a present from old James Ruff, a poor crippled 
sailor. He came to the office some time ago and 


informed us that he was the rightful owner of | 


a legacy of £500 ; which, however, was in the hands 
of a wicked relative, who refused to pay it. He 
offered Mr. Harding one-half of it if he would try 
to get it out of his relative’s hands. Mr. Harding, 
after having examined into the matter, found that 
James was right. A good sum, however, would 


have to be advanced to begin the lawsuit with any | 


chance of success, and it was his knowledge of Ruff’s 
inability to raise it that had made the man so firm 
in refusing to give up the legacy. But Mr. Harding 
advanced the money and, although not without some 
difficulty, succeeded in putting Ruff in the possession 
of his property, the interest of which was just about 
sufficient to keep him and his family from poverty. 
The honest fellow offered Mr. Harding £250, ac- 
cording to promise, but he refused to take even 
so much as a farthing. The poor sailor then set 
about making this little ship, and presented it as a 
token of his gratitude. It has been on the mantel- 
piece ever since.” 

It belongs to a lawyer's duty not only to study 
thoroughly the laws of the country, and everything 
that may promote a clear understanding of them, but 
also to take cognizance of those shifts, unfair arti- 
fices, and sophistries, of which dishonest and cunning 
knaves avail themselves to evade the laws or render 
them powerless. I would not say, of course, that 
shrewdness, cunning, and subtlety rank foremost 
among the attributes of a Christian character, though 
we are epjoined to be prudent as the serpent. But 
even though those attributes might be wanting in any 
other Christian without much damage either to his 
inner life or to his usefulness in society, I am con- 
vinced that in a lawyer the constant exercise of his 
mental faculties is required to enable him to encounter 
the foul enemy, whether he come sneaking like a ser- 
pent in the grass, or whirling round in endless circlings 
like a hawk. Well-principled lawyers have sometimes 
failed to establish a good cause simply from want of 
that sort of skill, The father of Sir Matthew Hale 
abandoned the practice of the law on account of the 
extreme difficulty he felt in preserving a good con- 
science in it; and it is told of him that he used to 
say he was not fit for that profession, because he 
always found that vice was cleverer than he expected 
it to be. And truly if it is a hard and trying thing 
to a soldier to encounter the enemy in the dark 
windings of a covered trench; so it must be very 
wearisome and disgustiug to a noble-minded lawyer 
to follow his adversary through the twistings of his 
cunning artifices: and some minds are so tenderly 
sensitive as not to be able to bear close contact 
with moral prostitution without the bright polish 
of their own sincere character being dimmed. But it 
would, nevertheless, be selfishness and excess of sen- 
timentality to leave the rapacious animal in the free 
possession of his prey, simply on that account ; and 
he is a good, noble, courageous lawyer, who shrinks 
not from following into the very darkest and filthiest 
recesses of retreat. A story is told of a French lawyer, 








| who lived in the beginning of last century, and aided 
a noble young man to the possession of his father’s 
inheritance, out of which he had been thrust by 
the priests, The will, though it could not be proved, 
had been undoubtedly made under the intimidating 
influence of the ecclesiastics. It was undeniably 
stated in it that the testator left the free disposal of 
his property, which amounted to some three hundred 
thousand francs, to the priests, with the clause that 
| they should give to his only child and son as much of 
it as they chose (autant qwils en veulent). The 
priests, therefore, sent the poor young man about his 
| business with one hundred franes. Every one, judges 
and lawyers included, were indignant at this extortion ; 
but as the case was deemed hopeless, the young man 
was dissuaded from bringing it to trial. One clever 
and respectable lawyer, however, on seeing the frame 
of mind in which his professional brethren were, had 
the courage to take it up. His argument rested solely 
upon a quibble. He averred that the clause of the 
will, as much of it as they chose, was wrongly 
interpreted. It was evidently an elliptical expression 
which wanted completion by the insertion of a verb, 
| The priests had filled it up in this way: ‘as much 
|as they chose to give.” But this was an arbi- 
| trary insertion, The true completion of the sentence 
was, ‘fas much as they chose FOR THEMSELVES,” 
| Or, TO TAKE. So they were now bound to pay over 
| the whole sum to the young man, as they had shown 
| that they had chosen to take the whole of it for them- 
| selves. From the well-known character of the de- 
| ceased, the lawyer then showed that it could never 
| have been his intention thus to leave his son, whom he 
| loved dearly, in abject poverty ; that, if he were to 
| rise from his grave and to take cognizance of what 
| had been done, he would undoubtedly sanction this 
| reasonable interpretation, &c., &c. In short, the 
| bench, highly pleased with the opportunity thus 
| afforded it of turning swmma injuria into jus, re- 
| turned a verdict for the plaintiff, adding at the same 
| time that he had not to give back the hundred francs 
| already received, because, of course, these had been 
| presented to him as a gift. 
| Now, certainly, all justice would come to an end 
| if such a manner of pleading were the rule, and were 
| sanctioned by the law. But I have only adduced 
| this instance to show how, in certain cases, where the 
| natural right is so grossly violated by the mere 
| letter of the written right, a well-principled lawyer 
| may restore to the innocent their property through 
| his tact and shrewdness, when it would be impos- 
| sible to effect it through plain reasoning. Our 
| blessed Lord himself, when He was engaged in his 
| wearying contentions with the astute Pharisees, and 
| encountered the enemy upon his own ground, 
gives us many beautiful examples of such tact 
}and wisdom. ‘*He took the wise in their own 
| craftiness,”’ 

A lawyer is a man of war. Where peace ends and 
| public contest commences, there begins his work. It 
| has been sarcastically said that as there would be uo 
transgression if there were no law, so there would be 
no contention if there were no lawyers. There may 
be some truth in this, There can be no doubt that, 
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ad often, were it not for the lawyer’s instigations many intend to build a villa for myself here with the money 
"g a quarrel might be settled peacefully. Eighteen | I am certain to obtain when you lose the case.” Mr. 
ry centuries ago the mouth of Truth proclaimed that |B. coughed, twirled his moustache, and, after a 
d, it was impossible but that offences should come ; and  moment’s reflection, said to his builder, that perhaps 
ig so we may look upon lawsuits as being, like wars, | they had better fix upon the site indicated by the 
ly necessary evils in this present world of ours. But lawyer. A few weeks later there was a dinner-party 
of there are two ways of looking at a necessary evil. It at Mr. Baldridge’s house, and Mr. Lang and the 
id may be regarded as an end, and it may be regarded | lawyer were guests. When the dessert was served, a 
ab | as a means to good. The former is the devil’s view, | superb time-piece was placed on the table, which 
of the latter is Christ’s. And so there are two kinds of | the two gentlemen, now as good friends as they had 
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lawyers—un-Christian lawyers, who ever long for | 
| their grateful recognition of his conduct. 


discord for the sake of profit, and Christian lawyers 
who ever long for peace. A lawyer may lose many a 
fee, but he will be sure to treasure up better riches 
than silver and gold, if he succeed in prevailing 
upon litigants to settle their differences amicably. 
A lawyer who is actuated by such a disinterested, 
Christian spirit, will be a source of incalculable 
good to society. From the nature of his position 
as an impartial judge between two parties, he 
may exercise a mighty influence for good, which it 
is hopeless to look for from a friend of either. 
From his knowledge of the law he may be able to 
clear up mistakes, which only need to be removed 
to prepare the way for peace. And from his 
acquaintance with the intentions, characters, and 
secrets of persons or families, he may, even when 
uncalled on, suggest a method of settlement which 
may prevent endless contentions and irreparable divi- 
sions and grudges, One day, when young Mr. Bald- 
ridge, who had only just come of age, was arranging 
with his builder about the erection of a splendid villa, 
his lawyer asked him whether it would not be better 
to build it some twenty yards more eastward, so as to 
leave undestroyed the view of his neighbour, Mr. 
Lang, into the valley. He urged this the more, since 
it would not at all interfere with his own view. 
Now, Mr. B. and Mr. L. had had a litile bit ofa 
quarrel about a couple of horses, which had caused 
their friendship to cool, and the lawyer easily per- 
ceived why Mr. B. had chosen that site and no other. 
But the lawyer knew also that there were some pecu- 
liarities connected with that piece of ground, which, 
after a long and expensive lawsuit, might perhaps 
enable Mr. L. to compel his neighbour to take down 
his villa again. Mr. B., however, refused to listen to 





ever been, presented to the lawyer as a token of 
** Dare any of you,” says the Apostle, “ having 
a matter against another, go to law before the un- 
just and not before the saints!” Dare you! It 
must be an awful thing in the sight of God, when 
two men go to law, in the sight of the world, 
who both profess to believe in Him through whom 
they have remission of sins in his blood. It 
cannot but be a sad thing to a truly Christian 
lawyer to find himself, from the nature of his profes- 
sion, placed under the necessity of acting a part in 
such a scene. Nay, it might well be asked whether 
he ought not rather to refuse to occupy such a 
position. To protect the weak, to. vindicate the 
rights of the oppressed, to baffle the evil-doer in his 
malignant designs, is surely a noble thing. But, in 
my opinion, a truly Christian lawyer will sacrifice a 
great deal rather than help two Christians who are 
under the influence of passion, to carry on their fight 
for the devil’s pleasure. To every servant of Christ, 
whether lawyer or minister, the glorious calling is 
given of devoting body and soul to the furtherance of 
Christ’s kingdom. Now, his kingdom is not conten- 
tion and war, but love and peace through the Holy 
Spirit. With a view towards this heavenly calling, a 
truly Christian lawyer will use his influence also in 
legislative quarters, that the laws of the country may 
be brought more and more into harmony with the law 
of God and with the spirit of the Gospel. And looked 
at iw this light, the profession of the law becomes a 
glorious profession, inasmuch as it, more than any 
other, provides opportunities for the appliance of the 
saving and curing influence of Christianity to the 
very roots of our social evils. The annals of juris- 
prudence, of police, and of political economy, con- 











his lawyer’s advice. As they stood near the spot 
where the villa was to be built, the lawyer walked 
up to the place he had advised Mr. B. to choose, and, 
pacing up and down as if to measure it, he took his 
memorandum book out of his pocket and began to | 
make calculations. Upon Mr. B. asking him what 
he was doing, he answered, with a smile, “ Well, I 


tain numerous instances of the incalculable good 
which well-principled and high-minded lawyers have 
done to their country. Indeed, they and the faithful 
Gospel preachers may be regarded as the two 
chief channels through which the Holy Spirit pours 
down the blessings of civilisation. 

ANDREW WHITGIFT. 
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Matt. ix. 35, 38; x. ; Mark vi. 7, 30; Luke ix. 1—9. 


j Jesus returned across the lake from Gadara to | 
resume his labours in Galilee. The circuit through | 
its southern towns and villages in which He now 
embarked was the last He was to make. He looked 
on the multitudes that now gathered round Him with 
a singular compassion. Spiritually to his eye they 
were as sheep scattered abroad, who when He left 
them would be without a shepherd. ‘‘The harvest,” 
said He to his disciples, “truly is plenteous, but the 
labourers are few. Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of 
the harvest, that He will send forth labourers unto his 
harvest.”» But was He not himself the Lord of the 
harvest, and had He no labourers to send forth? 

Labourers sufficiently numerous, sufficiently trained, 
there were not; but there were those twelve men 
whom He had chosen, who had for many months been 
continually by his side. He can send them ; not per- 
manently, for as yet they were comparatively unquali- 
fied for the work. Besides, to separate them finally 
from himself would be to disqualify them for the 
office which they afterwards were to exercise of being 
the reporters of his chief sayings, the witnesses of all 
the leading actions of his life. But He can send them 
on a brief preliminary experimental tour, one happy 
effect of which would be, that the townsmen and vil- 
lagers of Galilee will have one more opportunity 
afforded them of hearing the Gospel of the kingdom 
announced. The hitherto close companionship of the 
twelve with Jesus may have presented to Jewish eyes 
nothing so extraordinary as to attract much notice and 
remark. Their great teachers had their favourite 
pupils, whom they kept continually beside them, and 
whose services of kindness to them they gratefully 
received and acknowledged. It was something new, 
indeed, to see a teacher acting as Jesus did—setting 
up no school in any one separate locality, confining 
himself to no one place and to no set times or 
methods ; discoursing about the kingdom, week-day 
and Sabbath-day alike, publicly in the synagogue, 
privately at the supper-table, on road-side and lake- 
side, from the bow of the boat and the brow of the 
mountain. And always close to him these twelve men 
are seen who had forsaken their former occupations, 
and had now attached themselves permanently to his 
person, ministering to his comfort, imbibing his in- 
structions, forming an innermost circle of discipleship, 
within which Jesus was often seen to retire, and to 
which the mysteries of the kingdom were revealed as 
there was ability to receive them. 

But now a still more singular spectacle is pre- 
sented. Jesus takes the twelve, and dividing them 
into pairs, sends them away from Him two and 
two ; delivering to them, as He sends them forth, 
the address contained in the tenth chapter of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew. In this discourse a few 
minute instructions were first given as to the 
special missionary tour on which they were des- | 











patched. It was to be confined strictly to Galilee 
—to the narrow district that they had already fre- 
quently traversed in their Master’s company. But 
He personally was not to be the burden of their 
message. They were not to announce his advent as 
the Messiah. He had not done so himself, and their 
preaching was not to go beyond his. They were 
simply to proclaim the advent of the kingdom, leaving 
the works and words of Jesus to point out the place in 
that kingdom which He occupied. The power of 
working miracles they were for the time to enjoy, but 
they were not to use it, as they might easily have 


done, for any selfish or mercenary purpose. As 
freely as they got, they were to give. They 
were to be absent but a few days. They were 


going, not among strangers or enemies, but among 
friends and brethren. The more easily and ex. 
peditiously they got through their work the better. 
Unprovided and unencumbered, they were to cast 
themselves at once upon the hospitality of those they 
visited. ‘* Nor was there in this,” says Dr. Thomson, 
“any departure from the simple manners of the 
country. At this day the farmer sets out *on excur- 
sions quite as extensive without a para in his purse, 
and the modern Moslem prophet of Tarshiha thus 
sends forth his apostles over this identical region, 
Neither do they encumber themselves with two coats, 
They are accustomed to sleep in the garments they 
have on during the day; and in this climate such 
plain people experience no inconvenieuace from it. 
They wear a coarse shoe, answering to the sandal of 
the ancients, but never take two pairs of them ; and, 
although the staff is the invariable companion of all 
wayfarers, they are content with one.”* The di- 
rections given to the Apostles were proper to a short 
and hasty journey, such as the one now before them. 
While on that journey, on entering any town or village, 
their first inquiry was for the susceptible, the well- 
disposed, about whom, after the excitement consequent 
upon Christ’s former visits, some information might 
easily be obtained. They were to salute the house in 
which such resided, to enter it, and, if well received, 
were to remain in it, not going from house-to house, 
wasting their time in multiplied or prolonged for- 
malities and salutations by the way. Wherever re- 
jected, they were to shake off the dust of their feet 
against that house or city ; and to give them a pro- 
found impression of the importance of the errand on 
which they were despatched, Jesus closes the first part 
of his address to them by saying, ‘‘ Verily I say unto 
you, It shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom 
and Gomorrha in the day of judgment than for that 
city.” 

Hitherto, all that He had said had direct refe- 


* “The Land and the Book,” p. 346. In St. Matthew's Gospel it is 
stid they were not to take staves; in Mark, that they were to take 
one, i.¢., one only. 
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rence to the short and rapid journey that lay imme- 
diately before them. But limited as it was, the task 
now committed to them carried in it the germ, the 
type, of that larger apostolic work for which, by the 
gift of the Spirit, they were to be qualified, and in 
which, for so many years after their Master’s death, | 
they were to be engaged. And so, after speaking of | 
the one, Jesus passes on to the other, the nearer | 
and narrower mission sinking out of sight as his eye 


fore them. In the one, the nearer, there was to be 
no opposition or persecution ; in the other, the fiery 
trial that was in store for the faithful was to be one 
of the most prominent features. The one, the nearer, 
was to be confined to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel. In the other, they wereto come into collision with 
the kings and governors of the Gentiles. It is of this 
second period—of the persecution on the one hand, 
and the gifts of the qualifying Spirit on the other, by 
which it should be distinguished—that Jesus speaks in 
the passages embraced in the verses from the 16th 
to the 23rd. The second division of the address 
closes, as the first does, by a “‘ Verily I say unto you.” 
The fact thus solemnly affirmed pointing, in the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, to the close of that period over 
which Christ’s prophetic eye was now ranging. 
“Verily I say unto you, Ye shall not have gone over 
the cities of Israel, till the Son of man be come.” 

But now the whole earthly mission of the twelve 
presents itself to the Saviour’s eye but as the pre- 
face and prelude to that large continuous abiding 
work of witnessing for Him upon this earth to which 
each separate disciple of the cross is called. Dropping, 
therefore, all directions and allusions referring exclu- 
sively to the Apostles and to apostolic times, Jesus, in 
the closing and larger portion of the address, from the 
24th to the 42nd verse, speaks generally of all true dis- 
cipleship to Himself upon this earth : foretelling its for- 
tunes, describing its character, its duties, its encou- 
ragements, its rewards, Jesus would hold out no false 
hopes—would have no one become his upon any false 
expectations. Misconception, misrepresentation, ill- 
treatment of one kind or other his true and faithful 
followers must be prepared to meet,—to meet without 
surprise, without complaint, without resentment. The 
disciple need not hope to be above his Master, the 
servant above his Lord. ‘‘If they have called the 
master of the house Beelzebub, how much more them 
of his household.” 

But why should the covert slander, the calumny 


but rather fear him which is able to destroy both 
soul and body in hell.” But even the life of the 
body shall be watched over, not suffered needlessly to 
perish. Not a single sparrow, though worth but half 
a farthing, falls to the ground without God’s know- 
ledge, not a hair of your head but is numbered by 
Him. ‘Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value 
than many sparrows.” The head whose very hairs are 
numbered by Him, your Father will not see lightly or 
uselessly cut off. Leave your fate then in his hands, 
and whatever that may be, be open, be honest, be full, 
be fearless in the testimony ye bear, for ‘* Whosoever 
shall confess me before men, him will I confess before 
my Father which is in heaven. But whosoever shall 
deny me before men, him will I deny before my Father 
which is in heaven.” ‘Times of outward persecution 
may not last, but think not that on this earth there shall 
ever be perfect peace. ‘‘I came not to send peace but 
a sword,” a sword which though it drop out of the open 
hand of the persecutor shall not want other hands to 
take it up and wield it differently. ‘*I am come to 
set a man at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in-law 
against her mother-in-law, and a man’s foes shall be 
they of his own household.” And to no severer trial 
shall my followers be subject, than when it is not 
force but affection, the affection of the nearest and 
dearest on earth, that would draw them away from 
me, or tempt them to be unfaithful to my cause. 

But above all other claims is the one I make on the 
love of all who choose me as their Saviour and their 
Lord. I must be first in their affections ; the throne 
of their heart must be mine ; no rival permitted to sit 
permanently by my side. It is not that I am selfishly 
exactive of affection ; it is not that I am jealous of 
other love ; it is not that I wish or ask that you 
should love others less in order to love me more : but 
it is, that what I am to you, what I have done for 
you, what from this time forth and for ever more I 
am prepared to be to and to do for you, gives me such 
a priority and precedence in the claim I make ‘‘ that 
he that loveth father and mother more than me is not 
worthy of me, and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than me is not worthy of me.” A bitter thing 
it may be to crucify some inordinate earthly desire or 
affection in order to give me, or to keep me, in that 
place of supremacy which is the only one I possibly or 
consistently can occupy. But he that taketh not up 
the cross for me, even as I have taken up the cross for 
him ; he that will not deny himself, and in the exercise 








whispered in secret, be dreaded, when the day is 
coming when all that is covered shall be revealed, 
all that is hid shall be made known? With his 
disciples there should be no concealment of any kind. 


’ He came to found no secret society, linked by hidden 


bonds, depository of inner mysteries. True, there 
Were things that He addressed alone to the Apostles’ 
ear in private, but the secrecy and reserve so practised 
by Him was meant to be temporary, to be transient. 
“* What I tell you thus in darkness, that speak ye in the 
light : and what ye hear in the ear, that preach ye upon 
the housetops.” The doing so may imperil life, the 
life of the body : but whatof that? ‘‘ Fear not them 
which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul: 


of that self-denial take up his cross daily and follow me; 
‘she is not worthy of me, he cannot be my disciple.” 
For this is one of the fixed unalterable conditions of 
that spiritual economy under which you and all 
men lie, that he who maketh the pursuits and the 
pleasures of the present scene of things his being and 
his aim ; he who by any manner or form of self-grati- 
fication seeks to gain his life shall Jose it, shall fail at 
| the last even in the very thing upon which he has set 
| his heart. Whereas he who for my sake shall yive 
| himself to the mortifying of every evil affection 
| of his nature, to the crucifying of the flesh with 
‘the affections and lusts thereof, he shall find 
| the life he seems to lose ;—out of the death of the 
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lower shall spring the higher, the eternal life of the 
spirit. And let all of every degree, whether they be 
Apostles or Prophets, or simple disciples, or the least of 
these my little ones, be animated, be elevated through- 
out that strife with self and sin, the world and the 
devil, to which in Christ they are called, by remem- 
bering what a dignified position they occupy, whose 
representatives they are. ‘‘ He that receiveth you 


receiveth me; he that receiveth:me receiveth Him | 


that sent me.” And if it be in the name or the 
character of a prophet that any one receives you, he, 
the receiver, shall have a prophet’s reward ; or if in 
the name simply of a righteous man that any one 


receive you, he, the receiver, shall have a righteous | 


man’s reward; nay, more, if it be to any of the 
least of my little ones that a cup only of cold water be 
given in the name of a disciple, he, the giver, shall in 
no wise lose his reward. 
be, not simply by great men going out upon great 
embassies and speaking words of power to gathered 
multitudes, or by great assemblies propounding or en- 
forcing great and solemn truths, that the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ is advanced, but by all, the high and low, 
and rich and poor, and weak and strong, who bear his 
name, looking upon themselves as his missionaries 
here on earth, sent by Him even as He was sent by 
his Father ; sent, that they may be to one another 
what He has been to them, seeking each other’s good, 


willing to communicate, giving and in giving receiving, | 


receiving and in receiving imparting, each doing a little 
in one way or other to commend to others that Saviour 
in whom is all his trust, these littles making up that 
vast and ever multiplying agency by which the empire 
of the Redeemer over human spirits is being con- 
tinually enlarged. 

Can any one read over and even partially enter 
into the meaning of those words which Jesus spake 


to his Apostles when sending them for the first | 


time from his side—spoken at a season when there 
was so little material out of which any rational con- 


jecture could be formed as to his future or theirs, or | 
the future of any school or sect, or institution that 
He and they might found,—and not be convinced that | 


open as day lay all that future to Him who here, as 


elswhere in so many of his most important discourses | 


sets forth in a series of perspectives—mixing with 
and melting into each other—the whole history 
of his Church in all its trials and conflicts from the 
beginning even to the end. 
Prophet is here—one who speaks of men being hated, 
persecuted, scourged, and put to death for his name’s 
sake, as if there were nothing in any wise unreason- 
able or unnatural in it ; one who would have all men 
come to Him, and who asks of all who come, love, 
obedience, and sacrifice, such as but one Being has a 
right to ask, even He who has redeemed us to God 
by his blood, whose right over all we are and 
have and can do is supreme, unchallengeable, un- 
changeable ; whose, by every tie we are, and whom, 
by the mightiest of obligations, we are bound to love 
and serve. 

The sight must have been a very extraordinary one, 
of the six pair of Apostles setting off from their Master’s 
side, passing with such eagerness and haste through 


For so it is, and ever shall | 


But a greater than a | 


the towns and villages, preaching and working mira- 
cles. To hear one man preach as Jesus did, to gee 
one man comfirm his word by doing such wonderful 
works, filled the whole community with wonder. To 
what a higher pitch must that wonder have been raised 
when they saw others commissioned by Him, endowed 
by Him, not only preaching as He did, but healing, too, 
all manner of disease. True, the circle was a small 
one to whom such special powers were delegated ; but 
| half a year or so afterwards, as if to teach that it was 
| not to the twelve alone—to those holding the high 
office of the apostolate—that Jesus was prepared to 
grant such a commission, He sent out thirty-five pair 
of men, seventy in all, embracing, we are inclined to 
_ believe, almost the entire body of his professed disciples 
in the north who were of the age and had the strength 
to execute such a task ; addressing them in almost the 
same terms, imposing on them the same duties, and 
clothing them with the same prerogatives, clearly 
| manifesting by his employment of so large a number 
of his ordinary disciples that it was not his purpose 
that the dissemination of the knowledge of his name 
should be confined to any one small and peculiarly 
endowed body of men. 
It appears from the statement of St. Matthew 
that when Jesus “had made an end of commanding 
his twelve disciples, He departed thence to teach and 
|to preach in their cities,’ continuing thus his 
own personal labours in the absence of the twelve. 
How long they remained apart, in the absence of all 
definite notes of times, can only be a matter of con- 
jecture. A few days would carry the Apostles over all 
the ground they had to traverse, and they would not 
loiter by the way. Ere very long they were all united 
| once more at Capernaum. Tidings met them there of 

a very sad event which had just occurred, we know not 
| exactly where, but if Josephus is to be trusted, it was 
in the remotest region of that district over which Herod 
| Antipas ruled. It is very singular that though 
| Herod governed Galilee, and built and generally re- 
sided at Tiberias, a town upon the lake-side a few miles 
south of the plain of Gennesaret, he had never met 
with Jesus; had done nothing to interrupt his 
labours, though these were making so great a sen- 
sation all over the country ; had never, apparently, 
even heard of Him or of his works, till about 
this time. It has not unreasonably been con- 
| jectured that soon after throwing John the Baptist 
into prison he had been absent in one of his journeys 
to Rome during those very months in which our 
| Lord’s Galilean ministry was most openly and actively 

conducted. Even, however, had this not been the 

case—as we never read of Jesus visiting Tiberias — 

we can readily enough imagine that Herod might 

have been living there all the time, too much engaged 

with other things to heed much what, if at all spoken 
| of in his presence, would be spoken of contemptuously 
| as anew Jewish religious ferment that was spreading 
|among the people. ‘The public tranquillity was not 

threatened ; and, that preserved, they might have as 
| many such religious excitements among them as they 
| liked. Though fully cognisant of the nature and 

| progress of the Baptist’s ministry, he had done nothing 
| to stop it. It was not on any public or political 
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grounds, but purely and solely on a personal one, 
that he had cast John into prison. At first he had 
listened to him gladly, and done many things at 
his bidding, but the Baptist had been bold enough 
to tell him that it was not lawful for him to have his 


| 


death. Mysterious, inexplicable as such a life might 


| look to the eye of sense, how looked it to the eye of 


| God ? 


Many flattering things have been said of men 


| when they were living; many false and fulsome 


prother’s wife, and brave enough af all hazards to | 


keep by what he said. 
retract it, Herod’s anger was kindled against him, 
and was well nursed and kept warm by Herodias, 
She would have made short work with the impudent 
intermeddler. But Herod feared the people, and 
so contented himself with casting him into that 
prison in which he lay so many long and weary 
months. While lying there alone and inactive, he 
had sent two of his disciples to Jesus to ask Him, Art 
thou He that should come, or look we for another? It 
was after all but an indirect and ambiguous reply 
that they had brought back—enough, and more than 
enough, to meet any transient doubt as to Christ’s 
character and office which in any quarter might have 
arisen, but carrying with it no reference to the 
Baptist’s personal estate—embodying no message of 
sympathy—holding out no prospect of relief. All 
that was left to John was to cling to the hope that 
his long imprisonment must be nearits end. Herod 
might relent, or Jesus might interpose—somehow or 
other the deliverance would come. And it did come at 
last but not as John had looked for it. It came in 
the form of that grim executioner, who, breaking in 
upon his solitude, and flashing before his eyes the in- 
strument of death, bade him bow his head at once to 
the fatal stroke. Short warning this: was no expla- 
nation to be given? no interview with Herod allowed ? 
not a day nor an hour for preparation given ? 
The king’s order was for instant execution. The 
damsel was waiting for the head, and the mother 
waiting for the damsel. How did the Baptist bear 
himself at that trying moment? There were no 
crowds to witness this martyr’s death ; not one there 
to tell us afterwards how he looked, or what he said. 
Alone he had to gird his spirit up to meet his doom. 
A moment or two spent, we know not how, and the 
death-blow fell. 

It is said that when death comes suddenly upon a 
man,—when, this moment in full possession of his 


faculties, he knows that next moment is to be his last | floor. 


—within that moment there flashes often upon the 
memory the whole scenery of a bygone life. If such 
a vision of the past rose up before the Baptist’s eye, 
what a strange mysterious thing might that life of his 
on earth have seemed,—how like a failure, how seem- 
ingly abortive. Thirty long years of preparation ; 
then-a brief and wonderful success, brimful of pro- 
mise ; that success suddenly arrested ; all means and 
opportunities of active service plucked out of his hand. 
Then the idle months in prison, and then the felon’s 
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He would neither modify nor | 
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epitaphs have been graven on their tombs; but the 
lips that never flattered have said of John, that of 
those that have been born of women there hath not 
arisen a greater; his greatness mainly due to his 
peculiar connection with Christ, but not unsupported 
by his persouai character, for he is one of the few 
prominent figures in the sacred page upon which 
not a single stain is seen to rest. And though they 
buried him in some obscure grave to which none went 
on pilgrimage, yet for that tomb the pen that never 
traced a line of falsehood has written the brief but 
pregnant epitaph: ‘* John fulfilled his course.” Ter- 
minating so abruptly at such an early stage, with 
large capacity for work, and plenty of work to do, 
shall we not say of this man that his life was unsea- 
sonably and prematurely cut off? No; his earthly 
task was done: he had a certain work assigned him 
here, and it was finished. Nor could a higher 
eulogium have been pronounced over his grave than 
this, that he had fulfilled the course assigned to him 
by Providence. Let the testimony thus borne to him 
convince us that as there is a special and narrow 
sphere which God has marked out for each of us on 
earth, to be wise to know what that sphere is, to ac- 
cept it and keepto it, and be content with it—diligently, 
perseveringly, thankfully, submissively to do its work 
and bear its burdens, is one of our first duties—a 
duty which in its discharge will minister one of our 
simplest and purest joys. 

The bloody head was grasped by the executioner 
and carried into the king’s presence, and given to the 
damsel ; and she carried it to her mother. What the 
two did with it we do not know. The sense of sated 
vengeance may for the moment have filled the heart 
of Herodias with a grim and devilish joy ; but those 
pale lips—those fixed, glazed eyes —that livid counte- 
nance upon whose rigid features the shadow of its 
living sternness is still resting, she cannot look 
long at them ; she waves the ghastly object from her 
sight, to be borne away, and laid we know not where. 

The headless body had been left upon the prison 
So soon as they hear of what has happened, 
some of John’s disciples come and lift it up and bear 
it out sadly to burial; and that last office done, in 
their desolation and helplessness they followed the 
instinct of that new faith which their Master’s teach- 
ing had inspired —they went and told Jesus. 
They did what in all our sorrows we should do: go 
and tell Him who can most fully sympathise, and 
who alone can thoroughly and abidingly comfort and 


| sustain. 


Wirr1aM Hanna. 
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When He giveth quietness, 


Tuey tell me that a storm is drawing nigh ; 
The far horizon shows a purple line ; 
Pale messengers float swiftly o’er the sky : 
I see them, but I do not care to fly, 
For I am resting safely ‘neath my Vine ; 
Its green and sheltering leaves will keep me dry. 


For early, as I lay upon my bed, 

I watched the glory of the morning star. 
Its whisper seemed of peace, and thus it said :— 
This day a storm will hover o’er thy head ; 

Yet fear thou not, it circles wide and far— 
But from thy home its fury shall be led. 


To-morrow I must journey all the day : 

They tell me I shall want for drink and meat, 
There is no hostelry the long hot way ; 

But from my home I carry bread to eat, 

And wine to make my noon-tide shelter sweet. 
I cannot fear, whatever they may say. 


They tell me it is lonely on the wold, 
That there is one who waits my blood to shed— 
The hungry wolf, who crouches by the fold ; 


QUIET AMID STORM. 


ee 


who then can make trouble? 


But still I have a thought which makes me bold: 
The Shepherd watches o’er each wanderer’s head; 
My life He prizes far more dear than gold. 


I fear not, though the forest way be long ; 
Nor though perpetual twilight shade that track, 
It cannot turn me from my purpose back : 
And, through the pine-trees, comes the wild bird’s song, 
The sweet blue sky smiles through the shadows black, 
And flitting lights dance brightly all along. 


The quiver of my fears is empty quite ; 
And do ye ask me whence my confidence ? 
Whence the unsetting sun which gives me light? 
The sure hedge which my helplessness doth fence ; 
My quiet, which no storm disturbeth? whence 
The hopefulness no terror can affright ? 


I answer, that is my Life which fills 
My heart with courage, as the flowing rills 
Live from the crystal waters of the sky, 
Which hourly strength and joyful hope instils. 
My quiet comes from the eternal hills, 
Which in the everlasting sunshine lie. 


ELPts, 





RICHARD 


WHATELY. 


SECOND PAPER. 


Tue see of Dublin brought with it graver responsi- 
bilities than a college hall, but they were met and 
borne in the same spirit. The preceding archbishop 
had found the diocese in some confusion, a lax disci- 
pline, and a secular clergy. He had died before the 
reforms he undertook were fully carried out, and the 
work left to his successor was all the more embarrass- 
ing. There were abuses to be removed, neglected 
duties to be revived, and a higher tone was to be 
given to the ministrations of the Church. For many 
years the rite of confirmation had fallen into disuse, 
and candidates for ogders had scarcely studied the 
Greek Testament. Dr. Whately at once insisted on a 
careful preparation of the confirmed, held confirma- 
tions in every district, and accompanied the service 
by pointed and earnest addresses to the young. He 
ascertained for himself the fitness of the candidates 
for orders, a duty which had hitherto been left to the 
chaplain, and the careful preparation this involved not 


only told upon the clergy, but on the study of the | 
New Testament at the University. Every week a | 


| members of the Dublin Association for Discounte- 

nancing Vice, he sought to form acquaintance with his 

brethren, encourage their confidence in him, and 
| influence them for good. Asa host he was always 
| courteous and kindly, and though the ways of the 
| common room at college clung to him through life, little 
| traits of his real nature always raised him above them. 
| He never stood upon his office, but treated his clergy 

as his equals in discussion. ‘*‘ He never failed to take 

especial notice of the greatest stranger,” and towards 
| thosé who entered the lists with him in argument “ he 
| had the most kindly feeling.” ‘* There never was a 
| bishop in whose presence his clergy felt less restraint.” 
| “‘¢ Gentlemen,’ he would say, ‘suppose I take the 
| Roman Catholic side for a few minutes and you argue 
| against me, I should like to hear how you would 
| proceed.’ Into the debate they all plunged, the 
| Archbishop standing like one of Ariosto’s knights, 
opposed to a throng, who thrust right and left with- 
| out being able to make a rent in his armour. Dinner 


| put an end to the conflict, but so sensible were the 
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luncheon was provided at his residence to which all | clergy of having been left in an awkward position, 
his clergy were welcomed without form, and to | that when we returned to the drawing-room a deputa- 
}revent reserve the attendance of servants was ex- | tion presented themselves to express a hope that, as 
cluded ; and by this free intercourse, supplemented | he had so powerfully advocated the Roman Catholic 
afterwards by a monthly dinner, at which he met the cause, he would give them the benefit of pointing out 
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what was weak in his arguments and how they ought 
to be met, and this he did with his accustomed kind- 
ness and clearness.” 

It may have seemed undignified, but it was meant 
to be hearty, when he would call out, as dinner was 
announced, ‘* Now then, bundle in, curates, rectors, 
archdeacons, deans, bundle in, bundle in,” and 
punctilios were swept away. His tours for confir- 
mation gave him abundant opportunities of seeing the 
diocese for himself, and he was never a man to let 
opportunity slip. And as his province was enlarged 
to include not Leinster only but Munster, his contact 
with the Irish-speaking population led him to en- 
courage Irish preaching. There were districts where 
English was held to be the language of heretics and 
Trish of the saints ; where, as the Devil was never 
known to speak the ancient tongue, it was supposed 
the Protestant devil suffered from the same inability. 
“ About ten years ago, on my first visitation after the 
province of Cashel had been put under my care, I 
asked all the clergy what proportion of their parish- 
ioners spoke nothing but Irish. In many cases the 
proportion was very large. ‘And do you speak 
Trish ?? I asked. ‘No, my lord.’ ‘I am very sorry 
to hear it,’ I replied. ‘Oh,’ the clergyman always 
said, ‘all the Protestants speak English.’ ‘That is 
just what I should have expected,’ I replied ; ‘ under 
the circumstances of the case, it would be strange 
indeed if any who only spoke Irish were Protestants.’ 
This sort of dialogue became much rarer on my second 
triennial visitation, and at my last there was scarcely 
any occasion for it. There are now very few of 
my clergy who cannot make themselves: understood 
by all their parishioners, and I am told that the effect 
of this vernacular preaching is very great.” 

If he urged others to arduous labours they saw in 
him an example of unshrinking and incessant toil. No 
man in his diocese worked harder than he worked 
himself, and his toil was not more readily given 
than his means. The hand that was closed to 
labour was as open to give. On his appointment he 
immediately offered that the revenue of the see should 
be diminished during his life, if the interests of the 
Church demanded it ; and he took from his diocese no 
more than he brought to it—his own small private 
fortune. During the distress of 1848-9 he gave away 
in alms upwards of £8,000, or more than a year’s 
income. Sums from £100 to £1,000 were given by 
him so privately, that it is impossible now to trace their 
history. Such entries occur in his book as, “To a 
clergyman, £200 ; toa gentleman, £100 ; cash given 
away, £50.” ‘* He often provided poor rectors with 
the means of paying a curate ; and frequently, through 
aid timely and delicately given, enabled clergymen, 
whom he saw overworked and underpaid, to recruit 
their health by holiday and change of scene. Nor 
were the recipients of his generosity confined to his 
own profession and to the literary class, with the strug- 
gling members of which his sympathies were strong.” 
“When he lay dying, a clergyman from a remote 
part of the land called at the house. He was told 
that no one could be received. ‘The Archbishop 
educated my suns,’ he said, ‘and I would give any- 


I could not 
111.—20. 





| resist this, and I led him into the room, The Arch- 
bishop did not open his eyes; but to see him was all 
that the clergyman wanted, and after standing for a 
few minutes at his bedside, with tears running down 
his cheeks, he left the house, and I found that the 
Archbishop’s munificence had not been previously 
| known to his family.” 

Yet as his misfortune was to be misunderstood, he 
was often reputed a churl for refusing alms to a 
beggar. ‘‘I have given away £40,000 since I came 
to this see,” he said once, ‘‘ and I thank God I never 
gave a penny to a beggar in the street.” When con- 
vinced that a rule was right he was immoveable, and 
the wittiest mendicant might as well have pleaded 
with a wall. ‘Soon after his arrival,” the Bishop of 
Norwich relates, ‘‘we were walking on the Donny- 
brook road, when a sturdy fellow followed him per- 
sistently and would take no denial. He whined and 
he clamoured, was pathetic, was humorous, but all to 
no purpose. At length, as if he had given up the 
attempt to get anything, he dropped a little behind, 
and said, in an undertone, taking care, however, that 
it should be audible, ‘ What a handsome pair of legs 
he has!’ On went the Archbishop; the man gave 
him up as impracticable.” He supported the Men- 
dicity Society ; but ‘‘ giving to beggars,” he said, ‘‘is 
in fact paying a number of wretched beings to live in 
idleness and filth.” ‘Charles Lamb would have been 
the greater favourite in Ireland, while in this certainly 
Whately was the real benefactor. 

The control of the two Irish provinces where the 
relations of the Protestant to the Roman Catholic 
population were the most difficult and hostile, was 
itself no light burden; but an Archbishop of Dublin 
was also answerable in some sort for the welfare of the 
Irish Church, and Whately threw himself as eagerly 
into public questions as into the details of his diocese. 
He accepted his post with the conviction that it was 
‘*a call to the helm of a crazy ship in a storm,” and 
his simile gives an apt impression of the critical nature 
of the time. The Roman Catholics had won emanci- 
pation, but the boon was spoilt by being ‘‘ extorted ;” 
aud when they were reproached for not being grateful, 
Whately affirmed that ‘‘ you might as well thank au 
ox for a beefsteak.” Their next agitation was against 
the payment of tithes. Riots had occurred at many 
places, and the loss of life had exasperated public 
feeling. Armed with their cleavers the Dublin 
| butchers had addressed O’Connell: “Liberator, let 
| us at them ;” the populace were more turbulent and 

angry in the year that Whately crossed to Dublin than 
in the height of ’98 ; and through much of the country 
| tithe was scarcely collected at all. Clergy, with good 
livings, were reduced to live on potatoes and milk; 
| and £12,000 was collected out of an arrear of £60,000, 
and at an expense of £27,000. ‘Our work in 
Ireland,” Whately wrote, ‘‘is like the labour in the 
| trenches before a besieged .town ; it is all under a 
| heavy fire. The Papists are goaded to madness by 
| perpetual causes of irritation, and yet the Protestants 
| are like the Jews in their last siege, tearing each other 
to pieces whenever the Romans give them a respite.” 
It was evident that the very existence of the Church 
| was at stake. In his letters of this date such expres- 
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sions occur as ** the ship is in danger of foundering ;” 
‘it «will be difficult to preserve the Establishment 
from open overthrow ;” ‘nothing bodes well to the 
Establishment ;” ‘* the ‘awful crisis of the Church 


which is approaching.” As no one took a clearer view 


of the danger, so no one was more forward to meet 
it by timely and fair concession, even by unnecessary 
and unpopular concession, He was ready to grant 
that numerically one bishop and a_ proportionate 
number of clergy would suflice for Ireland ; that it 
was the distribution of Protestants which involved a 
large Establishment ; that if this unequal distribution 
rendered the work as onerous as in England, it also 
imposed the necessity of economising their resources 
and of conciliating the Roman Catholics. He there- 
fore urged and supported the commutation of tithes 
and the act by which the dioceses were reduced to 
twelve, and the income of the suppressed sees vested 
in Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; but he maintained, 
on the other hand, that it was the duty of the State 
to endow the Roman Catholic clergy, and though he 
believed the grant to Maynooth was originally unwise, 
he held it would be more unwise to withdrawit. He 
hoped for a reform of the Established Church, for 
some plan of Church government that would make it 
a self-governing body with a legislative convocation, 
“consisting of a mixture of lay and clerical members, 
as in the Scotch kirk.” He was thus able to advo- 
cate the admission of Jews into Parliament, and the 
relief of all sections of the nation from civil dis- 
abilities, since he would exclude Jews and Dissenters 
from any control over the Church, and was always ready 
to maintain that mutual independence of Church and 
State which he had defended in the anonymous 
‘*Letters of an Episcopalian’—letters which had 
made Froude’s blood boil, and which powerfully, though 
slowly, operated on the mind of Newman. He was 
disposed also to modify the terms of communion so 
as to embrace a larger portion of the nation; he 
would legalise occasional forms of prayer; restore 
cathedral endowments to their primitive use of 
‘educating candidates for orders after leaving col- 
lege,” and have suffragan bishops. 

The Church, however, was only one of many points | 
of interest in Ireland. The growth of poverty drew | 
the attention of the Government, and in 1833 | 
Whately was appointed on a commission that re- | 
ported on the Irish poor, had the mortification to find | 
all their suggestions rejected, and saw a poor law | 
passed two yeats after their report was made that | 
embodied whatever they considered faulty. It was | 
one of Whately’s principles, which he carried more | 
than once to a whimsical extreme, that there should | 
be no separate legislation for Ireland ; but to assimi- | 
late the poor laws he held to be little short of ruin. | 
He fought against the workhouse system by every 
opposition he could stir up, and when it passed, re- | 
signed himself to see the destruction he was convinced 
must follow. The famine of ten years later, however, 
altered many things, and among the rest the condition 
of the poor, and the administration of the Irish poor- 
law has been both a credit and a gain to the country. | 
Crime so often connects itself with poverty, that the | 
interest in the one is not unlikely to be accompanied | 





by interest in the other, and punishment was a sub- 
ject that occupied Dr. Whately to the last. He was 
as indignant as an Australian colonist at the practice 
of transportation; sat on the Transportation Commit- 
tee ; and when the Government resolved to adopt all 
his views on secondary punishment, he could only 
say, “If they had done so fourteen years ago, what 
incurable evils they might have avoided!” His zeal 
for such questions may have been stimulated by his 
early studies in political economy. The year before 
he left Oxford he hai succeeded to the chair which 
had been recently founded for that science by Mr, 
Henry Drummond, the well-known banker. He was 
only the second professor ; the science, he says, was 
in a sort of crisis, and Oxford was so full of prejudice 
against it that he risked his reputation in taking the 
office. _But, with his characteristic sense of duty and 
manliness, he assumed the responsibility, among other 
reasons, because the study seemed ‘‘ intimately con- 
nected with religious truth —which is the only descrip- 
tion that calls for great sacrifices,” and that ‘ it seems 
to me before long political economy of some sort or 
other must govern the world.” His judgment was not 
in error; the Introductory Lectures he published 
brought him no discredit ; the science rose to be as 
important as he predicted; and on his reaching Dublin 
he endowed a chair for it in Trinity College, and saw 
it filled in successive years by men who rose to emi- 
nence in the State. 

But a question of more importance than any of these 
met Dr. Whately on the threshold of his episcopate, 
Up till that time the education of the people had been 
in the hands of the Charter and endowed schools and 
public societies, the most important of which was 
*“*The Kildare Place Society.” Neither the number 
of the children, nor the quality of the teaching was 
creditable to the country. In the Charter Schools 
children were dragged by the throat, beaten on the 
head and face, and got sometimes 100 lashes for a 
sum in long division; boys in the senior classes 
had never heard of St. Paul; in a quarter of a 
century thirty-two masters had been dismissed from 
thirty schools, and seventeen had resigned to avoid 
dismissal. Among the books used in other and so- 
called hedge-schools, were ‘‘ The Garden of Love,” 
‘The Economy of Beauty,” ‘‘ Nocturnal Revels,” 
“‘The Life of Moll Flanders,” and ‘*The Devil and 
Dr. Faustus ;” and at Sligo a child was seen holding a 
New Testament, and sitting between two other children, 
one of whom was reading the ‘‘ Forty Thieves,” and the 
other the ‘ Pleasant Art of Money Catching,” and all 
three reading aloud at the same time, While there was 
this deficiency of teaching, the vast proportion of the 
Roman Catholic children attended private schools and 
not those supported by Government grant; and not 
nearly half the children of the country were educated 
even in name. Successive commissions made succes- 
sively unfavourable reports, and no real or compre- 
hensive remedy was found until Mr. Stanley (now Lord 
Derby) drew the outlines of the present national system 
in a letter to the Duke of Leinster, dated October, 
1831. It was to be an education strictly for the 
people, in which it was hoped that the great religious 
bodies of the country would unite. The Roman 
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—) a 
Catholic and Protestant Archbishops of Dublin, and | country are the pleasant signs of a silent conquest, 
Dr. Carlile, a Presbyterian minister, were among the | more thorough and durable than that by which Eng- 
first Commissioners to administer the system, the latter | land has held Ireland for these seven hundred years. 


as resident and paid commissioner. School-books 
were prepared chiefly under Dr. Carlile’s superintend- 
ence, and of a reputation.that is now European ; while 
with this, among other singular results, that some, if 
not most of them, are said to have been taken as 
models for the new books that are issued for the 
new schools of Italy. The peculiarity of the system 
was its secular character, the absence of the Bible 
as a compulsory lesson—a peculiarity which led to 
the violent abuse of all connected with the manage- 
ment, as if they sanctioned a godless and, in fact, 
atheistic teaching of the young. Conditions, how- 
ever, were appointed, under which the Bible could 
be read at a proper hour, and religious, instruc- 
tion given ; and among the earliest books sanctioned 
by, the Board were two series of ‘‘ Scripture Lessons,” 
or passages from the Old and New Testament, in 
which the translation was revised, and brief notes 
were inserted, and ‘‘ Lessons on the Truth of Christi- 
anity,”—three books which are owed chiefly to Arch- 
bishop Whately and Dr. Carlile. Besides these, there 
was a collection of Sacred Poetry, and a treatise— 
perfect of its kind—the ‘‘ Introductory Lectures on the 
Christian Evidences,” on which Whately bestowed 
more labour than on any other book he wrote. The 
clerical triumvirate of the Commissioners was singularly 
harmonious. They were bound together by a profound 
mutual respect, and characterised by a rare and sen- 
sitive integrity. Had men been selected, they could 
not have been more fitted for their task ; and their 
liberality, good sense, and candour, had much to do 
with their success. They were covered with obloquy 

\ by those whom they strove to serve, denounced from 
the pulpit and the press, and reviled by their brother 
clergy as infidels ; Murray was denounced as a traitor 
by the Roman Catholics of the west ; while in Pro- 
testant Ulster schools were wrecked, and the masters 
beaten, on the plea of reverence for the Word of God. 
Nor did the storm quickly subside: it raged round 
Whately for years ; encountered him in his diocese, 
broke against him from the country, hurled upon 
him every bad name and bad motive, and seemed only 
to die of its own exhaustion. To other men this iso- 
lation and wild abuse would have been more painful : 
he took it as a curious necessity of the case, and, 
having convinced himself that he was right, threw all 
his vigour into the work ; and it is worth remembering, 
that but for his hearty and unshrinking support, the 
experiment would probably have failed. 
came to be, everybody knows. An education was es- 
tablished equal to that given in any part of the king- 
dom, and looked on as a model for other states. The 
number of children educated in 1821 was 394,813 
- out of a population of 6,801,827 ; in 1861 the number 
in the National and Church Education Schools aloue 
Was 877,947 out of a population of 5,798,233. The 
number of National Schools was in 1833 no more 
than 789, and of pupils 107,042, while their numbers 
risen respectively in 1861 to 5,830 and 803,364. 
The National Board have, in fact, educated the 
People, and the 6,000 schoolhouses built over the 





Long before his death, however, Whately had re- 
signed his seat at the Board. Dr. Carlile had already 
withdrawn in 1839; Archbishop Murray died in 
1851; and Whately’s secession in 1853 was there- 
fore felt to be the greater loss, The story is a painful 
one. ‘Two of the school-books in which Whately 
had taken the deepest interest were the ‘Scripture 
Extracts” and the “‘ Lessons on Christian Evidences,” 
When Cardinal Cullen succeeded Dr. Murray in the 
see of Dublin, he denounced the use of these books as 
inconsistent with the practice and spirit of his Church. 
The result was, that the Commissioners allowed them 
to be excluded. Pfotests from Dr. Whately and his 
friends on the Board were followed by keen parlia- 
mentary struggles ; but the resolution of the Commis- 
sioners was sustained, and three of the ablest of them 
resigned—Whately, Justice Blackburne, and Baron 
Greene. The Battle of the Books was every way un- 
fortunate. Had they never been introduced, had the 
State been content to furnish a purely secular edu- 
cation, as in the public schools of America, this dis- 
astrous conflict, and the equally disastrous policy it 
introduced, might have been averted. Dr. Murray 
had warmly recommended the “ Extracts” in a letter 
to his brother prelates, and the ‘‘ Lessons” had begun 
pronounced unobjectionable by the Pope, and trans- 
lated into Italian by an orthodox priest. Nothing 
could be fairer than the spirit in which they were 
drawn up. But as Whately himself estimated their 
influence to be dead against Rome, and to be ‘‘ gra- 
dually undermining the vast fabric of the Irish Roman 
Catholic Church,” it was not unnatural that Roman 
Catholics should take the same view.* It was affirmed 
that, being once sanctioned, they could not, for any 
change in the public feeling, or for any reason what- 
soever, be withdrawn: this was as strenuously de- 
nied. When the feelings of the Church of Rome 
were roused, it was necessary to yield ; and this might 
have been foreseen from the beginning, and that a 
stiff resistance would seem ungracious, and when fol- 
lowed by seceSsion, would be confounded with intole- 
rance and wounded vanity. Yet the yielding was 
equally unhappy; and Whately and his friends 
shrewdly saw in the demand for the exclusion of the 
books the beginning of a spirit which, if not checked, 
would dissolve the National System. Young Rome 
has pursued its demands, and the Board has pursued 


| its policy of conciliation until there is little more to 


What it | 


| 


ask, and “the evil influences” noticed in a letter to 
Senior of 1846 have lowered the education in the 








* In the last charge he delivered he repeats this conviction at 
length, when alluding to the opposition made by the Church of Ire- 
land to the National Board. ‘Thus was neglected and finally lost an 
opportunity which no one could have calculated on betorehand as 
likely to offer, and which no one can expect ever to return—a golden 
opportunity for diffusing among the great mass of the lrish people 
such an amount of Scriptural knowledge as they haa never had 
hitherto, nor are ever likely to have hereafter. If it be true, as is 
generally believed, that a large proportion of Romanists dread, as 
unfavourable to their system, the general diffusion of Scripture know- 
ledge, though they are very unwilling pealy to admit this, with what 
alarm these persons must have seen the books I have beeu speaking 
of placed, with the sanction of rulers of their own Church, in the 
hands of hundreds of thousands of the youth of their own communion ; 
and with what wondering exultation must they have seen the scheme 


| defeated through the agency of Protestants!” 
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south and west, created denominational schools, and 
bred a wide jealousy and distrust of the Board itself. 
Occupied with his diocese, from which he was 
scarcely ever absent, and with public questions, in 
which he took not only a large interest but a large 
share, Whately was also an indefatigable and volu- 
minous author. The mere list of his publications ex- 
ceeds sixty, and they were for the most part of a 
character that ensured their popularity; many of 
them were avowedly educational, and became class 
books in the Universities, or were thumbed by the 
poor iu national schools : the greater number of this 
generation owe something to him for their knowledge 
of rhetoric and logic, mental and moral philosophy, 
political economy and the theory of government ; and 
if he added little to what was kndwn before, he added 
vastly to the number of those who knew it. His 
singular precision and clearness of style—as remark- 
able in conversation as in writiug—his accurate com- 
prehension of what he knew, and his unfailing wealth 
of illustration, lent his educational writings their ex- 
traordinary influence. No other writer of his time 
could convey his meaning with so much ease, and no 
other so deliberately addressed himself to the common 
sense and average intelligence of the community. 
While he was still at Oxford he had said-—*‘In a 
popular work I should confine myself to such topics 
as are immediately accessible to the unlearned—i.e., 
nineteen-twentieths of what are called the higher 
classes, and all the rest. I should appeal chiefly, if 
not entirely, to common sense, and to the plain por- 
tions of Scripture in the received version, with other 
books which are in most people’s hands.” With a 
wise restriction it was to works of this character that 
he almost confined himself, even in writing on theo- 
logy. His ingenuity exhausts itself in the materials 
that lie within everybody’s reach, and it must be con- 
fessed that ingenuity was one of his peculiar pleasures. 
It was, perhaps, unavoidable in a mind so active, and 
yet of so limited a range. Master of his intellectual 
position, familiar with every inch of ground, he could 
scarcely resist the occupation and variety of mere in- 
tellectual feats and surprises, and ran into paradoxes 
for want of something better to run to. ‘He was little 
able to understand men of a habit of mind very dif- 
ferent from his own, or to weigh the merits of modern 
speculative thought ; and his inability, his frank dis- 
like, his thankful return to common sense, were all 
popular. On the other hand, he was too clear-headed 
to be led off the track of argument by sympathy or 
mere assertion of dogma; too honest a partisan of 
truth to be deceived into party spirit; fair and 
just within the range of his intellectual percep- 
tions, but intolerant of all subtle evasions and ex- 
planatory and unnatural senses, which he exposed with 
the keen zest of a man who enjoyed it. 
germs of the errors of the Church of Rome in his Pro- 
testant neighbours, and traced them up to their common 
source in human nature ; he saw truth divided and 
distorted in the struggle between contending parties, 
and wrote of the ‘‘ Dangers to Christian Faith which 
may arise from the Teaching and Conduct of its Pro- 
fessors ;” he found a blind assent to dogmas not only 
prevalent, but asserted to be proper and devout, and 
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he affirmed the folly and superstition of any but'a 
rational Christianity ; and when he saw in the 
“‘ Tracts for the Times” an attempt to explain away 
the legitimate sense of the Articles, he absolutely 
revelled in editing those brilliant ‘‘ Cautions for the 
Times,” which for the most part he also wrote. In- 
deed, the “ Tractites,” as he calls them, were his 
particular aversion. ‘Their learning and their 
Church both I utterly dislike ;” their “ principles 
might be looked for from the universities of Sala- 
manca and Coimbra ;” their theory was “ religion by 
proxy.” His letters abound with vehement denun. 
ciations of the movement which, before he died, was 
developing into its present sensuous phase of ritualism, 
and with, unfortunately, sneers and inuendoes against 
its leaders: and as for the Via Media, it was a foolish 
inconsequent ‘ halting between the premises and the 
conclusion.” 

Notwithstanding the number of his books, he 
thought and wrote slowly. All through life he re- 
tained the habit which in his college won for him the 
reputation of a bore, of thinking out his way, no 
matter in what company, and of hammering out in 
some other mind the conclusions he was forming and 
the arguments he adopted, to test them before they 
were submitted to the public. Even in preparing his 
charges, ‘‘he made it his constant practice to read 
what he had written to several of his friends, and to 
ask their judgment before publication.” He cast and 
recast some of his smaller tracts before he could get 
them into the proper mould, publishing them anony- 
mously in magazines, and then carefully noting every 
fault in their structure. He held that he had little 
work in him, and that his only chance of doing any- 
thing well was to be careful not to attempt too much. 
The tract he wrote on Christian Worship, and which 
was merely a compilation from materials at hand, 
‘took me,” he says, ‘*six months ; and those little 
volumes of lectures—most of them ready written as 
sermons—took me, in merely preparing for the press, 
about four months’ incessant work. I mean that I 
never let a single day pass without doing something 
to them.” It is to this fastidious care that his 
writings owe much of their authority ; by this habit of 
slowand untiring thought receiving continual accessions 
of happy argument and apt illustration, that so great 
a charm belongs to those annotations on Bacon and 
Paley, which, while in form the most informal, are in 
wealth of thought the most remarkable of his works. 
In them, as in all others, he appears as the general 
corrector of mistakes and clearer-up of difficulties, and 
this, as he himself curiously insists in one of his 
letters, was his peculiar literary function. He had a 
notion that people do not need to hear over agail 
what they already know, but that they do need to have 
their errors exploded. Ordinary human opinion seemed 
to him half-mistake and half-perplexity, and to set it 
right he was perfectly regardless of what he unsettled. 
In Oriel he was in the habit of saying unsettling 
things, and making a man’s common beliefs bristle with 
difficulties merely to teach him to think ; nor did he 
drop the habit in Dublin, as many whimsical occur- 
rences at the clerical palace gatherings bear record ; 
but he carried it further, to the removal of difficulties 
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which sometimes left only greater difficulties behind 


them, and in his anxiety to explain some appeared to 
believe that there were none which could not be re- 
moved. He was charged with irreverence and scep- 


ticism, at which he smiled ; but he may fairly be | 


charged with want of consideration, and of pushing 
his theory of common sense into regions where it is a 
blind guide. 

The activity of this diocesan, public, and literary 
life, fills us with a profound respect for the man, with 
something of amazement as well. The Bishop of 
Avranches (Leighton) was scarcely a more ardent stu- 
dent or voluminous author, was scarcely a more diligent 
prelate ; Tillotson was scarcely a more active servant of 
the State. And in each department he did good service. 
He snatched the Irish Church from a shipwreck that 
thirty years ago seemed inevitable, he confirmed the 
principle of toleration which had been accepted only 
under terror, he prepared the way for repairing abuses 
that had been the scandal of centuries, he elevated 
the character of his see, he spread an intelligent 
knowledge of truth among.the people, and he helped 
to educate a nation. His faults were almost as pro- 
minent as his virtues, and neither he nor his contem- 
poraries made any secret of them, but they were such 
as do not long survive a man’s life, the good he did 
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| correspondence ranged over a ground so narrow that it 
| abounds in repetition, and sometimes wearies by its 
| sameness. Itis characteristic when he writes that, ‘‘a 
person possessing real faith, will be fully convinced that 
| whatever suppressed physical fact seems to militate 

against his religion, will be proved, by physical inves- 
| tigation, either to be unreal or else reconcileable with 
| his religion. If I were to found a church, one of my 
| articles would be that it is not allowable to bring for- 
| ward Scripture, or any religious consideration at all, 
| to prove or disprove any physical theory, or any but 
| religious and moral conclusions.” Writing to Mrs. 
Arnold of giving pain, he says: ‘I remember one of 
| my parishioners, at Halesworth, telling me that he 
thought ‘a person should not go to church to be 
made uncomfortable.’ I replied that I thought so too ; 
but whether it should be the sermon or the man’s life 
that should be altered, so as to avoid the discomfort, 
must depend on whether the doctrine was right or 
wrong. I dare say you have heard from me a 
curious and instructive anecdote about one of the 
Future-state Lectures, that on Preparation for Death. 
Two of my friends wrote to me, pressing me most 
earnestly to suppress or alter it as ‘having given pain 
to many a pious mind ;’ and at the same time another 
man, ‘a personal stranger, wrote to beg my permission 
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will be thankfully acknowledged by many generations. | to print it as a separate tract for distribution.” His ex- 

Through his Memoirs we have glimpses of his clusion of his clergy from participation in the Evangelical 
, friends that pleasantly relieve the hardness and trouble | Alliance did give just the same kind of pain ; but his 
of his public life. He knew few, but no man clung | opinion was founded, he explains, on a conviction that 
faster to those he had, or maintained a more intimate | the Alliance would be doing what he blamed the Tract- 
correspondence. Copleston, Arnold, Hinds, Senior, | ites for attempting—forming an imperium in imperio: 
White, and Dickenson were the chief. Arnold is the | and that when an alliance substantially similar was 
only one of them all from whom he much differed in | formed in another diocese, ‘‘ the only results I believe 
opinion ; and, unfortunately, his letters to him form | were the establishment of a new sect, which still sub- 
almost the only series not preserved. His friendship | sists ; and the separation from theChurch down to these 
with Senior sprang out of their acquaintance as tutor | days of a number of families that had formerly. belonged 
and pupil. Blanco White was tutor in his family, | to it.” He was equally sceptical of converted Irish 
and the chapter of his strange life will be better, | priests. ‘‘I gave them credit for perfect sincerity, but I 
though not thoroughly, understood by reading his | always examined them, and though they varied in || 
friend’s, | We have yet no sufficient and accurate ac- | their degree of knowledge, or rather of ignorance, I 
count of this singular man’s painful circuit of opinions, | have never yet met with one who ever approached 
from the Catholicism of Spain to the Protestantism of | such a point of qualification that I could conscien- 
Oxford, and from sympathy with Whately to his belief | tiously admit him to the humblest office in the mi- 
ina universal church built upon negation and composed | nistry.” In the same letter to Bishop Copleston, he 
of himself. To Copleston he paid his tribute in a | tells of a priest, a classical and mathematical tutor, ‘“‘un- 
biography ; to Dickenson in the most tender regret | able to construe correctly a plain Latin sentence, barely 
and as touching a letter as ever was penned, addressed | knowing the Greek letters ; and when I gave him a 
to the son of the brief-lived bishop. His friendship | bit of paper, and told him to draw a triangle, he did 
‘*was indeed almost feminine in its tenderness and | it thus—Y.” Opinions like these startled his dio- 
most constant in its durability.” From his rupture with | cese, and increased the prejudice against him ; but 
Newman, and ungenerous sneers at him afterwards, | if unhappy in the special instances that came 
it would seem to have been also feminine in its under his observation, he positively denied, ‘“‘after 
resentment. His friends were often men very far | a most rigorous scrutiny,” that any conversion had 
inferior to himself, but of whom Newman’s remark | been “ effected by direct or indirect bribery ;” and in 
is true, that Whately’s geese were all swans, and we | later years he interested himself in the Irish mission- 
find him gilding a man so eminent as Senior by telling | ary work, which was actively supported by his family. 
him that the extracts he gives from Cornewall Lewis | To Bishop Copleston he writes pretty much what 
tead like glass beads set in gold. Though not a fa- | most men in Ireland would write at present: ‘‘I do 
5 Vourite with women, and holding them in poor respect’) not know what to think of the state of this country.” | 
as bad logicians, there were some of them with whom | But he adds, ‘‘ Besides other difficulties, the English, 
he formed a close and life-long intimacy, and to whom | who are in fact its legislators, do not understand the 
his letters are particularly interesting ; but on the | peculiarities of the people... . . In particular they 
whole the circle of his friends was contracted, and his | will cling to the belief that Protestant ascendancy, or the 
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ascendancy of some one party, would pacify the coun- 
try, which, as I lately explained to you, could only be 
through the complete extermination of its opponents.” 


And again, ‘“‘ the permanent pacification of Ireland | 


through the Orange party can only take place by the 
total extermination of the Roman Catholic population. 

. . . The very name of Orangemen is a sign. It is 
chosen on purpose to keep up the memory of a civil 
war, which every friend of humanity would wish to 


bury in oblivion. It is doing what among the heathen | 
was reckoned an accursed deed, keeping a trophy in | 


repair.” In 1845, however, he mentions, in a letter 
to Senior, that it is the Roman Catholics who claim 
ascendancy at present, *‘not equality, but ascendancy 
and revenge. That such is the feeling of a large por- 


tion of the community I have his [Sheil’s] own word.” | 
A remark we find ten years later illustrates this: | 


**The Romish Church is but a picture, on a grand 


scale, of what every party is in a minor degree.” The | 
payment of the Romish priests, the reform of the | 
Church, the abolition of the viceroys, and a royal | 
He | 
was amused about this time by a report that Arnold | 


residence, were his frequent panacea for Ireland. 


was a Puseyite, and let out a curious bit of history 
that both he and Arnold hardly dared send their sons 
to their own University ‘‘ for fear of being infected with 
this Protestant Popery.” Arnold’s tribute to Whately’s 
holiness is something on which one falls willingly back ; 


for from his manner, both in the pulpit and the reading | 
desk, from his dry way of speaking, his purely logical | 
method, andthe marked absence of appeals to the | 


heart, he was currently reputed to be undevout. 
**T am sure that in point of real essential holiness, so 


far as man can judge, there does not live a truer | 


Christian than Whately. A man so good and so great, 
that no folly or wickedness of the most vile of factions, 
will turn him from his own purposes.” Whately’s 
to Arnold, after the death of the latter, is no less 
striking. ‘‘May God be pleased,” he writes to 
Hampden, “to raise up other instruments as purely 
devoted to his will and to man’s good! More 


so I cannot conceive in a mortal :” and to Bishop | 


Stanley he writes of “that delightful heavenly diary 


—a methodising sailor might call it the log-book | 


of a voyage to heaven.” In one feature, their manly 
boldness for truth, they were alike. ‘It is quite 
fruitless,” Whately writes to an old Oriel fellow, ‘to 
keep oneself in a state of feverish anxiety to guard 


against or repel all calumnies from all quarters ; and | 
I am convinced it is not only easier, but more effectual | 


also, for a redily honest man to go on in a straight- 
forward honest course, and trust fearlessly to time to 
bring truth to light.” 


It was almost natural that a man of so little | 


imagination should have but a slender store of fa- 


vourite authors, and that these should be what they | 


were. Shakspeare was, of course, one; his other 
favourite poets were Scott and Crabbe. ‘‘ He was 
impatient of Wordsworth, and Byron he admired 
without taking pleasure in him.” 
favourite historian; but ‘of chronology and geo- 
graphy,” he would say, ‘‘as they are called the two 
eyes of history, my history is stone-blind.” A curious 
illustration of this narrowness is, that he writes with 
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as much disgust of W. M. Thackeray as of George 
Sand. “If you were to serve up a dinuer with top 
dish a roasted fox,” he says to Senior, ‘stuffed with 
tobacco and. basted with train oil, and at bottom an 
| old ram goat, dressed with the hair on and seasoned 
with assafootida, the side dishes being plain boiled 
rice, this would give an idea of what his fictions are 
to my taste.” Certainly an unsavoury comparison 
and a coarse palate. There are those, he writes else- 
where, “ who limit their desire of originality and 
dread of plagiarism to such matter as a poem, a bon 
mot, or anything of a merely ornamental character ;” 
and if this criticism represents the ornamental, it is 
@ vein in which he was not happy. <A poem on the 
paradoxes of New South Wales seems hardly less ill- 
suited to his genius, yet it is reasonably well rhymed 
for the purpose, which is also the most that can be 
| said of a hymn with which he is credited ; but Mr, 


| 


composed the best songs for a chess club they had at 
College. His bon mots, however, were legion, and 
have led men to think of him as little else than a sayer 
of good things. He had a keen and eager wit, though 
his humour rarely ran above dating a letter, ‘ The 
Feast of S. Pancake,” or inditing a letter on the 
state of Ireland, in proverbs, strung together for 
three pages in this fashion :—-‘‘ We may regret that 
80 many opportunities have been already lost ; but, 
as the proverb says, The miller cannot grind with 
the water that is past. If we would not be worse 
than fools, whom, as the proverb says, experience 
teaches, we should consider how to avoid losing 
another opportunity, which may be the last, and then 
we shall repent it—sinee, as the proverb says, Bien 
perdu, bien connu. Standing still and waiting never 
did any good; for, as the proverb says, Though the 
sun stood still, time never did, T'o-morrow, as the pro- 
verb says, comes never, It is vain to wish that things 
were in a different state from what they are. J never 
fared worse, as the proverb says, than when I had a wish 
for my supper ; and it is no less to talk of what we would 
do if the case were different, for, as the proverb says, 
If my aunt had been a man she would have been my 
uncle ; and if the sky should fall, as says the proverb, 
we should catch larks,” &c. A proverb had a genuine 
relish to him, and he even supplied the National 
Schools with a set for copy lines, and annotated 
them with as much gravity as if it had been Bacon. 
But he excelled in bon mots, So many and so poor 
were attributed to him, that he used to say he should 
be labelled Rubbish shot here ; yet, unfortunately, none 
of his biographers give many that are authentic. When 
advised by a meddling lady at dinner to desert the 
bullheads that he and his host had caught, for a turbot, 
‘¢ I can’t think, Mr. Whately, how you can eat those 
ugly-looking fish with such a magnificent turbot before 
you, they are so small,”—he replied, without looking 
up, “If you have a whale on your plate, you must cut 
it in bits before you put it in your mouth,” It was 
at this time when dining with a friend in Worcester 
| College there were some medlars on the table, and his 
| host regretted that he had in vain tried to procure also 
| some services (Pyrrus domestica, a fruit which grows wild 
| in Kent and Sussex). One of the company asked the 
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Boultbee, one of his early friends, remarks, that he | 
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difference between a service and a medlar, to which 
Whately replied, ‘The same kind of difference as 
that between officitwm and officiosus.” ‘‘It is no 
wonder,” he said, ‘‘ that some English people have a 
taste for persecuting on account of religion, when it is 
the first lesson that most are taught in their nur- 
series.” His friend, incredulous, denied it, at least 
of himself. ‘‘ Are you sure?” replied Whately. 
« What think you of this ? 

‘Qld Daddy Longlegs won’t say his prayers, 

Take him by the left leg and throw him down stairs ?’” 

“There are multitudes here of huge orange-colowred 
slugs,” he writes from Nassau: ‘‘shall I bring over 
some to fill sinecure places in Ireland?” 
used to tell of a clever, boastful gardener, that, 
on asking him one day whether he had ever raised 


plants by capillary attraction? he unblushingly re- | 
His stories were never | 


plied, ‘‘Oh surely, my lord.” 
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| 


And he | 
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Milan,” he says, ‘‘to get clothes washed. The 
cathedral is the most gigantic idolatrous temple I 
ever saw.” He sums up Switzerland and the Italian 
lakes by expressing his delight to be relieved ‘‘from the 
everlasting valleys.”” He complains that “ travelling is 
dull for want of something to do,” that it is like ‘*con- 
suming a year’s allowance of salt or wine in a month.” 
His dislike of ceremony was such that a formal dinner- 
party even at Oxford ‘‘is a bore which I would gladly 
commute for nine-and-thirty stripes.” Honours and de- 


| corations he considered a plague, and forgot to wear his 


Order of St. Patrick at William the Fourth’s levee. 
‘* Is the Archbishop of Dublin ashamed of his order ?” 
said the king. So a message was sent, and after 


| breaking open of sundry locks it was found and des- 


told unless to point some truth or argument, but he | 


punned and riddled his friends in sheer fun and high 

iri The shrewdness of his wit is constantly 
betraying itself in his letters. 
alarmed, but like a horse in a stable on fire, which 
cannot be brought to submit to be rescued.” ‘* You 
might as well legislate whose perquisites are to be the 
larks that are td be caught when the skies fall,” as 
legislate about the surplus revenues of the Irish 
Church. Halfway Tractites ‘“‘hug themselves with 
the thought that they never cultivated stinging-nettles, 
only the nettle roots.” A character reminds him “of 


and one oblique, and never can have his course blocked 


up so as to prevent his moving ;” and he characteris- | 


| abruptly turned away.” 


‘Some men are | 


patched. Sometimes it got sorely misplaced, and 
when Lord Anglesea at the Castle offered once to 
set it to rights, he laughingly replied, “If I had 
earned mine as your Excellency has yours, I dare say I 
should think more about it.””_ And Mr, Arnold relates 
that when changing horses at a village in Bavaria, as 
the Archbishop stood in the street, a wretched-looking 
man came up, and recognising the episcopal habit, 
threw himself on his knees in the mud, at whom 
Whately ‘‘ looked askance, and with curious eye, as 
if he were some natural phenomenon, and then 
Pleasanter are the traits 


| of his bright, cheerful humour, the pelting of snow- 


balls on the summit of the Spliigen, his teaching the 


| boys at Rapperschwyl to throw the boomerang, or the 
a knight at chess, who always takes one step straight | 


tically expressed his dislike of extemporary prayers by | 


calling them ‘‘oblique sermons,” which they some- | 
‘*His mind,” he says of | 


times, though rarely, are. 
one, ‘is full of cwl-de-sacs. He takes up a principle, 
defends it plausibly, follows it up to some absurd con- 
clusion, and then scrambles away one can’t tell how.” 
Of another, he says, ‘‘ he seems to belong to a large 
class of intelligent men, and a still ‘larger class of 
intelligent women, who have weights without scales.” 
Many personal traits also come out in his letters. 


has been in hand six weeks, or complaining that he 
can only do one thing at a time, and that ‘* when 


three, no doubt, as ill as any dunce.” Constitution- 
ally indolent, and set to work at first by his desire of 


merry way he inquired after his grafts and buds at. 
Foxhow. 

This was the brilliant and singular man, who for 
more than thirty years, held the see of Dublin ; na- 
turally indolent and marvellously busy ; occupying 
the fame of his generation, yet without a particle of 


| ambition ; with a mind of extraordinary grasp and 


| fertility, but of narrow range ; taking his place among 
| the highest intellects, and bending his faculties to the 


task of simplifying his knowledge for the children of 
the poor ; earnest in what he knew to be right, but 
incapable of inspiring sympathy with his convictions ; 


| rough and odd to rudeness, but known for the most 
Sometimes we find him just finishing a sermon that | 


delicate gallantry ; and while regulating his charity by 


| a dogged rule, lavish and magnificent in his giving ; 
| for affluence of talk to be ranked with Johnson and 
Cesar wrote, read, listened all at once, he did all | 


independence, we find him writing later, ‘ Never did | 
T study any subject, never did I, properly speaking, do | 


any manner of work, except either from necessity or 
a sense of duty.” He describes himself as ‘‘ being 
more of a hone than of a razor,” and in controversy, 
“an armourer rather than a warrior.” His danger, 
he tells us, was from dread of censure. ‘‘ Few would 


Macaulay, for logical subtlety with Hume ; overflow- 
ing with cleverness, shrewdness, point ; with a playful 
humour of his own, but without a touch of genius ; 
an apostle of common sense, who lived to teach the 
people truth, and who himself was never popular ; 
placed by circumstances in the most critical position 
that ever befel an Irish bishop, yet always master of 


| his position and ruler of men. 


conjecture this from seeing how I have braved it all my | 


life, and how I have perpetually been in hot water, 
when in truth I have a natural aversion to it. 
probation I had indeed a natural liking for ; but so 
immensely short of my dislike of the opposite that I 


Ap- | 


would not have purchased a pound of honey at the | 


cost of chewing one drachm of aloes.” He hada 


= 


**We stay a day at | 


Creeping paralysis had seized him in 1856 and 
stayed his correspondence. An amanuensis now wrote 
even his Commonplace Book, and the hands that he 
laid on the young whom he delighted to confirm were 
tremulous, and the service could not be gone through 
without a pause. His home-life was the one he 
relished most, and those who saw him there saw him 
at his happiest and best, saw through pleasant glimpses 
the kindly, genial, tender spirit for which the world 
gave him little credit. His home affections were deep 
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and loyal ; and to his wife, whose pen was sometimes 
active like his own, and whose loving service of the 
poor and large heart and holy Christian life made men 
less hard on him, he was peculiarly attached. Now 
prostrate himself, he sat by his sinking wife, tried to 
read the Service for the Visitation of the Sick, and broke 
down in tears. His scarcely married daughter and his 
wife died within a month ; illness scattered his family ; 
and the happy home-life was finally broken. In the 
early summer of 1863 he delivered his last charge, and 
soon after entered on the painful martyrdom that only 
terminated withhisdeath. “He felt as if red-hot gimlets 
were being put through his leg,” and the pain steadily 
increased. The garden-chair ; then the change from 
room to room ; then the books that he read had to be 
successively dropped. He felt his uselessness. ‘‘ Have 
you ever preached a sermon on the text, Thy will be 
done ?” he said to a friend one day ; ‘‘how did you 
explain it?” When he replied, ‘ Just so,” he said, 
‘that is the meaning ;” and added, in a voice choked 
with tears, * but it is hard—very hard sometimes—to 
say it.” Though he restrained every word of im- 
patience while the agony he suffered brought streams 
of perspiration down his face, he would often pray 
during the night, ‘‘O my God, grant me patience !” 
If he was betrayed into a moment’s fretfulness he 
would immediately beg pardon. Some one remarked 
that his great mind was supporting him, ‘‘ No!” 
he emphatically cried, ‘‘it is not that which sup- 
ports me. It is trust in Christ; the life I live is 
by Christ alone.” Every chapter in the Bible he de- 
clared seemed written on purpose for him: but he 
especially delighted in the eighth of Romans. Though 
one day in such anguish that he would say, ‘I 
wish for nothing but death ;” the next, he stopped 
the reading of an article on ‘“‘ Uninspired Prophecy,” 
to say that the mention of Lord Chesterfield’s predic- 
tion of the French’ Revolution was “not a case in 
point,” was ‘‘quite wide of the mark”; and ‘‘he 
went on minutely to state the particulars of the 
so-called prophecy.” A night or two after, the 
chaplain watching beside him, quoted the words, 
Who shall change our vile body? ‘ Read His own 





words,” said the Archbishop. Not having a Greek 
Testament at hand, the chaplain repeated from 
memory, ‘This body of our humiliation.” ‘* That's 
right : not vile—nothing that He made is vile” 
From this time the pain diminished and he sunk 
into stupor. ‘*A beauty of youth, or rather full 
manhood, seemed to rest on his countenance, and the 
brow had a smoothness and calm which had never, 
even in his brightest days, been observed there.” At 
noon, on the 8th of October, he died, while verses of 
Scripture were whispered into his ear, and his family 
gathered round the bed. A week later, he was buried 
in the cathedral of Christ Church, with large sorrow 
and respect of all the city ; while there were some 
that noticed, not without curious memories of earlier 
days, that beneath the hearse there walked as a self- 
constituted mourner, his favourite black dog, Jet,* 
Under a low, leaden sky, on a raw October day, they 
buried him to solemn music and sweet and solemn 
words, that told full and clear to the bare, colour- 
less cathedral walls, His body is buried in peace, 
and his soul liveth for evermore. And they buried 
with him many fierce and rancorous words, and 
much suspicion and distrust that had befallen him 
through life; and over him for monument there is 
daily rising a generous sense of what he truly was, of 
his love of truth and noble homage to duty, and 
industry with scarce a parallel, and wise services to 
his adopted country, and qualities that will far out- 
weigh in the measure of the future the oddities and 
faults which hid the realm an from his contemporaries ; 
and with these there grows the national conviction that 
he is not the least worthy on a roll that counts Ussher, 
Taylor, Berkeley, and Bedell.+ 
**Rest thou, O Martyr, pass’d through anguish mortal, 
Rest thou, O Saint, sublimely free from doubt ; 
Rest thou, O patient Thinker, o’er the portal, 
Where there is peace for brave hearts wearied out.” } 


* Jet had trudged in that morning four miles, from Redesdale, 
waited at the door of the palace tiil it was opened, and, when the 
procession moved, assumed his place. 

+ The Memoir of Whateiy, recently published by his daughter, adds 
one more to the sterling biegraphics which are an especial glory of 
our language and a pride of our race. 

t From some touching lines by Dr. Alexander, the Dean of Emly, 
on the death of his Archbishop. 





FOUNDERED AT SEA. 


Tue land I knew was a stealthy foe, 
And a treacherous friend to me ; 

T looked for ill, and it gave me ill,— 
But I trusted in thee, O sea. 


My home was wrecked in the far-off past, 

For my wife was no wife to me, 

The children died, and my friend was false, — 
But I trusted in thee, O sea. 


So long companions, to part like this ! 

With the gallant ship slain by thee, 

And torn and maimed, as with human spite— 
Aud I trusted in thee, O sea! 


The faith is shattered, the idol fall’n, 

I renounce thee, O traitor sea ! 

O Thou who rulest the waves and storm, 
Mighty Father, I come to Thee. 
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«There children dwell who know no parents’ care, 
Parents who know no children’s love dwell there, 
Heart-broken matrons on their joyless bed, 

Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed ; 

Dejected widows with unheeded tears, 

And crippled age, with more than childhood’s fears, 
The lame, the blind, and, far the happiest, they 
The moping idiot and the madman gay.”’—CRABBE. 

As we advance in life there is nothing which more 
strongly grows upon the mind, if we regard natural 
life only, than the sense of fixity and fate. During 
the earlier part of an existence there is usually a keen 
realisation of the force and freedom of the human 
will ; we feel practically that we have not yet done 
growing, and in youth we seem able to do, to dare, 
to endure greatly, to make ourselves all that we 
would fain be. But, as years advance, they draw 
around us a network of constraining circumstance, 
fettering our actions, and interfering even with mental 
freedom. One day not only succeeds but inherits the 
other, We feel oppressed with a sense of loss and 
irrecoverableness, If one fair season, one golden 
opportunity has been let slip through error or mis- 
chance, we know that it is gone for ever; no wave 
will bring us our wrecked treasure upon its mounting 
crest, no soft autumnal ‘‘ after-summer”’ will gladden 
us with the flowers that were smitten with a blight in 
spring. 

But it is far otherwise in that kingdom which cometh 
not *‘ with observation,” and whose laws are so subtle 
as to evade it ; that great mysterious kingdom wherein 
the Spirit of God works upon the spirit that is in 
man ; here there is nothing impossible, because all is 
miraculous, As the strong foundations of our faith 
are laid in events infinitely transcending the limits of 
human experience, so is the humblest transaction of 
spiritual life connected with much that the natural man 
knoweth not, neither can know, because it needs to 
be spiritually discerned. An answered prayer is as 
true a miracle, as that of Elijah’s bringing down fire 
from Heaven, the healing of a broken spirit is as 
wonderful, as merciful a work as the healing of a 
diseased body, the raising up of a soul dead in tres- 
passes and sins is as great an exhibition of God’s 
power as the resurrection of Lazarus. And in all that 
is connected with God’s spiritual kingdom on earth, 
whether it be in the reading or the preaching of God’s 
word, in the sacred rites of salvation, in prayer and 
intercession, in the very breath of the Spirit blowing 
where it listeth, there is a latent power which may, at 
any time, at a time known to God, though hidden from 
us, assert itself in wonder and in power and in beauty, 
and make water to spring forth in the desert, and a 


|| spiritual wilderness to rejoice and blossom as the rose. 


And among these marvels and glories which, like 
the long intermittent yet splendid blossoming of the 


aloe, occasionally gladden the Christian heart to its | 


very depths, there is none more wonderful, more 


affecting than that of the awakening of a human soul | 
which age and poverty and ignorance, perhaps even | 





| vice, have long held fast bound in misery and iron, 
| Foster, in his interesting essay on Popular Ignorance, 
| says that, in some of these cases, Divine grace seems 
| at once to awaken the spiritual and the intellectual 
| faculties, enabling the soul to view things in a rational 
| light. ‘* How often have I heard these words,” will 
such a person say ; ‘‘now I understand them.” And 
in speaking of the strange apathy and stupor of soul 
with which the hardened, wholly unenlightened classes 
usually meet death, a state of mind which he describes 
with extraordinary vigour and amplitude of illustra- 
tion, he adds, “‘I cannot close this gloomy subject 
without adverting to a phenomenon as admirable as 
uphappily it is rare, and for which no adequate cause 
can be assigned, other than the immediate agency of 
the Almighty Spirit. Here and there an instance 
occurs, to the delight of the Christian philanthropist, 
of a person brought up in utter ignorance and rude- 
ness, and so continuing till late in life, when the 
petrifying influence of time and habit will be all at 
once broken up, and the spirit drawn with alarming 
and irresistible force out of the dark hold in which it 
has so long lain imprisoned and torpid, into the sphere 
of thought and feeling. 

‘In the most signal of these cases, the influence 
seems to breathe with such power on the obtuse in- 
tellectual faculties as almost to create anew; the 
contracted, rigid soul seems to soften, to grow warm, 
expand, and quiver with life. Through the infusion 
of this new energy it painfully struggles to work itself 
into freedom, from the wretched contortion in which 
it has been so long fixed, as by the spell of some 
infernal magic ; its own ignorance fills it with distressed 
and indignant emotion, it is moved with a restless 
earnestness to be informed, it acquires an wnwonted 
pliancy of its faculties as regards thought, and attains 
a perception combined of intelligence and moral sen- 
sibility, to which numerous things are becoming dis- 
cernible and affecting that were as non-existent before. 
And toa devout man it is a spectacle of most enchanting 
beauty, thus to see the immortal plant, which has 
been under a malignant blast during sixty or seventy 
years, coming out at length in the bloom of life.” 

This powerful description of a late and sudden 
conversion is so exactly illustrated by a story, which 


friendless name the friend,” long familiar with every 
phase of human suffering and human degradation, 
that I have written it down, as nearly as I can 
remember, in the words she gave it in, so that her 
experience may work hope. 





‘‘It is now many years since I became interested 
in an old woman of sixty, named Jane Ware, then 
| living in the almshouse at ——, where she might 
have been very comfortable, had she not unfortu- 
| nately been addicted for many years to the use of 
opium, the love of which had gained such terrjble 
mastery over her, that she seemed to have lost the 
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was not long ago told me by a friend, long ‘‘of every , 
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power of resisting the strong habitual temptation to 
indulge in it. Often had she given up her laudanum 
bottle into my hands, and as often had she procured | 
herself a fresh one. 
delirium tremens, she called me to her bedside, and 
once more implored me to take the fatal bottle. I 


said I would do so on one condition only—that she | 


would leave the almshouse where she had so long 
lived in comfort, and go to live in the union, where 
the necessary restraints of the institution would make 
it impossible for her to indulge in her besetting weak- 
ness. I felt in urging this step upon her that I was 
putting the sincerity of her repentance to a severe 
test, but I felt also that hers was a case that admitted 
of no compromise. Good was struggling in her soul, 
and if it was ever to emancipate itself from enthralling 
evil, she must be content to lose her life, that is to 
say, be content to resign its little all of earthly solace 
and comfort, so that she might save that very life in 
winning to itself its Saviour. 
strong light the danger she was now incurring in add- 
ing year to year and sin to sin, and urged her to place 
a barrier between ‘herself and the temptation that so 
many broken resolutions had proved her too weak to 
resist effectually. My words prevailed. She gave up 
the laudanum-bottle, allowed me to send for a cart to 
remove her, and, with a heart sorrowful and yet re- 
joiciung, I saw my poor friend settled for life in the 
workhouse. But the worst part of the trial was yet 
to come. As soon as the first great excitement of the 
change was over, a deep melancholy took possession of 


her mind, joined with such an overpowering craving | 


for the accustomed stimulant that I feared her very 
reason was becoming unsettled. She would weep like 
a child, entreat me to give her back her bottle, and 
altogether it appeared as if her misery of mind and 


body might actually drive her to commit suicide. Her | 


punishment, in the words of Scripture, seemed to be 
greater than she could bear. At last this distressing 
state of mind passed over, but she still remained far 
from peace and comfort. A deep and almost despair- 


ing conviction of sin took possession of her heart, a | 


sorrowful compunction for her many failures, a sense 


of a soul too heavily-weighted with transgression, too | 


thoroughly stained with evil, to hope to be freed or to 
be cleaused. 
an unclean?’ Often would I speak to her of that 
love which goes deeper than our deepest sins, often | 
would I direct her to the precious blood of Christ, and | 
to the love of Him who gave jt to the end that none 
who believe in Him should perish. The more she was 
able to realise this love, the more the sense of the 
greatness of her own sin grew upon her. ‘ Oh, to be 
forgiven |’? she would often say to me: ‘oh, but to 
know that Jesus Christ has said, even to me, ‘‘ Go in 
peace, thy sins are forgiven thee.” What shall I do, 
dear sister H , to know this?’ I could but direct | 





her to the cross of Christ, and to patient waiting there 
upon Him who is able to satisfy the desire of every 
sorrowful soul, who has given his word that He will 
not quench the smoking flax nor break the bruised 
reed, 

‘‘ About this time I was calledaway to London, when, 
after some little interval, I returned to 


and re. 











One day, after a severe attack of | 


I set before her in a | 


‘Who shall bring a clean thing out of | 


| sumed my visits to the union. I found that a great 
| and abiding change had passed over poor Jane. Her 
mind was now filled with quietness, with peace, and 
the full assurance of pardon. She told me, in her 
| own simple touching way, that her prayers were now 
full of light, that the words of the Bible seemed quite 
different, that all things around her seemed to repeat 
these words to her soul, ‘The blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son cleanseth from all sin.’ Need I say that we | 
| now praised and magnified that precious blood toge- | 
ther? Need I say that the aspect of that poor room, 
cold and bare of earthly comfort, seemed transfigured | 

| 

} 











as we sat within it and spoke together of that which 
no earthly standard can mete, no earthly line can 
measure, that which is without length or breadth, || 
without depth or height, ‘The love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge?’ She now expressed a strong 
desire to learn to read, and, with a little help, taught | 
herself to do so, chiefly by going over and over the 1 
} 


fourteenth chapter of St. John, a part of Scripture 
| which she always connected with her conversion, Not 
long after this, from some change in the arrangements 
of the workhouse, Jane lost a little room which she 
had hitherto enjoyed to herself, and was obliged to 
exchange it for the ‘ general ward,’ a large room full of 
the most disorderly people. This was a great trial to 
her, so great that she almost thought of quitting the 
workhouse. I entreated her, however, not to expose 
herself again to the risks of self-guidance, but to re- 
main, under whatever trials and difficulties, in the 
place where God had showed her so much grace and | 
mercy. She agreed to this, and took her place among 
the inmates of the general room, always quiet, always 
ready and helpful. 

** But the change, as far as concerned her personal 
| comfort, was very great, At the time of which I am 
now writing, above fifteen years ago, there was little 
classification among the inmates of the union work- 
houses, and the decent aged poor, the insane and 
weak-minded, innocent children and respectable peo- 
ple out of work, were indiscriminately mixed with 
the vilest and most dissolute characters. My expe- 
rience of life has been a very varied one, yet I can 
truly say that all that it has shown me of abandoned 
wickedness and utter hopeless misery, has fallen short 
of what I have encountered within the walls of the 
union at There was at the time I speak of 
such an absence of moral check, that I have myself | 
| heard a woman in the very wantonness of iniquity 
| deliberately teaching a little child of between three or | 
| four years of age the most revolting language. In- | 
| deed, 1 have said enough as regards the absence 
| of restraint upon the worthless, and the absolute 
dearth of comfort for the more respectable paupers 
| when I say that the chief control was vested in the 
| person of a nurse, a woman of drunken habits, vio- || 

lent in her conduct, and exceedingly profane in lau- | 
| guage. She shenmed up and down the large room, 
| ordering all things at her will. At one side of the 
fire sat a gipsy of above ninety years of age, the very 
| embodiment of old age and impotent malice. The 
sounds which day after day were most familiar to my 
ears on entering the ward were the voices of Dinah 
the nurse, and the gipsy, cursing and reciprocally 
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| 
gending the other to hell. There was something | 
positively awful in this old woman’s aspect ; her face, 
rigid and almost deathlike through extreme age, was 
still marked with the trace of every evil passion, and 
her piercing black eyes still moved and peered with 
an expression of maliznity that was scarcely human. 
‘Qut with your cant,’ was her usual greeting to me. 
‘Qurse you and your false talk ; to hell with you I | 
say. Go from my room.’ I had no choice between | 
leaving poor patient Jane uncomforted, or hearing the 
most holy names and words derided. I heard much, 
and said little, but still that priceless verse, ‘The 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin,’ would | 
return from time to time-upon my heart, and bring | 
upon it a ray of heavenly hope. When the body of 
our Redeemer was wounded on the tree for our sins, 
there came from his pierced heart blood and water, 
blood to atone, water to purify. Who should limit 
the power of Him who came by water and by blood, 
or say that any heart is too dark or vile to be cleansed | 
by his redeeming work, and enlightened by his sanc- | 
tifying Spirit ? | 
‘‘T was called from home for a time, and my first | 
visit on my return was to the union. I missed the | 
gipsy. ‘Oh!’ said Jane; ‘she’s gone.’ I sat | 
down and listened eagerly to what followed. It | 
seemed that at midnight the voice which loudly or | 
softly calls for all, called to her. 


npon her straw bed, and called to the nurse. | 





‘Dinah, I’m dying ; send for sister H ? 

** Dinah answered her with her usual hard coarse- 
ness: ‘ Ye dying ! none such luck.’ 

**¢ But, Dinah, I am dying, and I’m going to hell. 
I can see my whole life spread out before me—ninety 
years of sins—I see it all, Dinah; send for sister 
\; ee 

**¢ Well, gang to hell wi’ ye, then,’ was Dinah’s 
tejoinder ; ‘ best place for ye ; ye ought to have been 
there long ago.’ 

Qh! Dinah,’ pleaded the old woman: ‘come 
to me and pray summat ; send for sister H r 

*¢T tell ye I won’t. Master wouldn’t send at this 
time of night, and she wouldn’t come.’ 

*“<Then get old Jane up. She’s heard the lady 
talk often enough. She knows good words, I must 
ha’ somebody.’ 

**¢ Well,’ said Dinah a little mollified ; ‘ be quiet, 
and I'll read ye a prayer myself.’ 
and read a few verses aloud, but was so continually 
interrupted by the wail of the poor old creature, ‘ Oh, 
my sins, my sins,’ that in a fit of impatience Dinah 
went and brought old Jane to the bed side. At sight 
of her a softened expression came over the poor, hard, 





frightened face. Once more the eager voice repeated | 
its tale of woe, ‘Oh, my sins, my sins,’ but now to | 
& sympathising ear, to a heart full of the love of Jesus, | 


willing and ready to tell of that love in all its won- 
drous story. 

“*« Jesus!’ exclaimed the gipsy. ‘Who is He? 
Where? Sure, I never heard of him” And yet how 


often had that holy name been spoken in her hearing, | penitence and faith. 


but to be driven from her with oaths and curses. | 


She took a Bible | 
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gave himself there ‘that all who believe on Him 
might not perish.’ 

‘* She looked upon Him whom she had pierced, and 
followed Jane’s every word with eager, straining 
anxiety, followed her with intelligent mind, with 
awakened and thirsting heart. At length, among 
other texts, Jane repeated that memorable one, ‘ The 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.’ 

‘* The gipsy started as at a familiar sound. ‘ Why, 
that’s what the lady said, Jane ; say it to me again. 
My sins! I see them all, I see my life from its very 
beginning to its end, ninety years of sins. Say it to 
me again.’ 

‘* Jane repeated it to her again, with other words of 
holy and hopeful import, repeated to her every text 
she could remember, knelt down beside her and said 
the Lord’s Prayer over and over again, with the 
simple undoubting confidence of a child addressing its 
parent ; at last she was so tired that she could speak 
no longer, and sat down for a few moments, exhausted 
on the bed. 

** Then the gipsy again accosted Dinah, ‘ Come,’ she 
said, ‘thou knowest how to read, and thou’s often 
heard good talk, thou canst remember somewhat. 
Tell me about Jesus, whatever thou canst.’ 

** ¢ But how,’ I said to Dinah, who told me many of 
the particulars I am now relating, ‘could you talk to 


She raised herself | her.’ 


*¢¢ Oh, ma’am, for the matter of that,’ said Dinah, 
| complacently, ‘I managed to think of a good many 
| texts, here and there, and to read out some just as 
they came into my mind, and when I came to one 
about Jesus and what He has done to save us, she 
would say, ‘Say that again, say that again,” so it put 
on the time till Jane was rested and able to begin 
again, and she gave neither of us a minute’s rest.’ 
**It must have been a strange scene, the gipsy’s 
eager face and imploring ‘accents, old Jane’s meek 
| earnestness, Dinah’s blundering and mechanical repe- 
| titions ; in the midst of it the gipsy passed away, the 
| long sealed fountain of her soul broken up as it were 
| in a flood of penitence ; her lips, even as they ceased 
| to move, repeating the words, ‘The blood of Jesus 
| Christ cleanseth from all sin,’ 
| “Old Jane lived four or five years after this in 
| patient continuance in well-doing, ever in her homely 
simple way an instructor of those around her; never 
shall I forget her, or how her aged face beamed with 
light and joy when we received together the blessed 
sacrament of Christ’s body and blood, which had been 
only twice administered in the workhouse during the 
whole time she spent there. She died in peace. A 
few years after the gipsy’s death Dinah also died ; the 
momentary impression she had received from it passed 
away, and her death was even as her life, hardened 
and reckless in the last degree. There is now left no 
living witness to this strange sudden dawn, this won- 
drous light from Heaven shining in a dark place ; 
and except in my memory there probably remains no 
record of the kindling of this late-lighted lamp of 
It is not for us to reason on 
such events, overpassing the limits of ordinary expe- 





Now those dull ears were opened, and she heard | rience, or to seek to gauge their nature and limits by 


plainly, heard the story of the Cross, and of Him who 


any preconceived standard of our own. ‘They are the 
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Lord’s doings and must be wonderful in our eyes. 
His great spiritual kingdom is full of mysteries and of 
marvels, and He has Himself told us concerning it, 
that ‘there are last which shall be first,’ a truth 
which cannot be too hopefully borne in mind by all 
such as are called to labour among the waifs and 
leavings of humanity.” 


I feel that for all such labourers there is encourage- 
ment in my friend’s story ; it may stimulate them to 
be bold, to be patient, to be persevering in their work 
in the most stony and neglected soils, The very 
uncertainty of their return may remind them, in 
scattering the good seed of the kingdom, to fling it 
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freely, as they who “ know not whether shall prosper, 
either this or that, or whether both alike shall be good,” 
The harvest truly is plenteous, though we know not 
when, or how, or where may be its abundant spring- 
ing. Though some ears may come up thin, and 
sickly, and smitten with the east wind ; though some 
seeds may seem to perish, unable to pierce their way 
through the cold damp soil, the eye of the Heavenly 
Husbandman regards both the feeble blade, the half. 
formed ear, and the full corn in the ear. 
‘*By things which do appear 
God judges not. Within the folded seed 
He sees the flower, and in the Will the Deed.” 
Dora GREENWELL. 


NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


Two names have lately been added to the list of 
the dead, which, though specially connected, the one 
with the Church of England, and the other with the 
Wesleyan Conference, belonged by universal consent 
to the Church Catholic, and were regarded with honour 
and affection wherever they were known. Of Dr. 
Corton, Bishop of Calcutta, drowned a few weeks 
ago in the river, the Calcutta correspondent of the 
Times has written in the strongest terms of admira- 
tion and regret: ‘ Dr. Cotton,” he says, ‘‘ combined 
in a most remarkable degree the doctrinal system and 
fervent piety of the Evangelical school with the 
Christian charity and attractive accomplishments of 
the Broad party. While ever advancing the interests 
of the Church of England in India, he had the happy 
art of winning the confidence of all sects of Chris- 
tians, so that more than any of those who preceded 
him he was the Bishop, not of his own people only, 
but of all Christian men. The second great feature 
in his public career of eight years was the extent to 
which he brought the influence of a true Christianity 
to bear on all public questions. In this respect he 
was like Dr. Duff, a man to whom he ever looked up 
with fond admiration. His influence on educational 
progress, whether Christian or native, was unequalled, 
while his social virtues won for him the love and 
esteem of all with whom he came in contact, whether 
natives or his own countrymen. It is not too much 
to say that in the present state of India the loss of a 
Governor-General would have been less than that of 
Bishop Cotton.” In proof of the esteem in which he 
was held by other bodies, it may be mentioned, that 
at the meeting of the Foreign Mission Committee of 
the Free Church of Scotland, on the motion of the 
convener, a minute was unanimously and cordially 
agreed to expressive of respect for his character and 
regret for his loss, Dr. Duff having referred with much 
warmth and feeling to his deep interest in the cause 
of Missions, and to his many acts of cordial interest 
and valuable assistance towards the institution with 
which he had been connected. 

The other ‘‘clarum et venerabile nomen,” is that 





of the Rev. Witttam Macuarpre Bunting, eldest son | 





of the late Dr. Bunting, so well known as a leading 
Wesleyan. Mr. Bunting, who had completed his 
60th year, and had long been in infirm health, was a 
remarkable specimen of the combination of all that 
is winning, tender, and beautiful in natural tempe- 
rament, with large human culture, and thorough con- 
secration to Christ. It is said that the moment his 
father heard of his birth he fell on his knees, and in 
a remarkable prayer dedicated him to the Lord and 
to his service; and that one day when young Bunting 
was in his 17th year, as he was crossing London 
Bridge, the text of Scripture, ‘‘ Him that cometh unto 
me I will in no wise cast.out,” brought such satis- 
faction to his mind as to determine his future career, 
in spite of some dreams of ambition, as that of a 
Wesleyan preacher. Speaking of his sanctified genius 
and attainments, in a funeral address, Mr. Arthur, 
President of the Conference, said :—‘‘The fragile 
grace of the form, the finished beauty of the head and 
the well-lighted face, the voice so completely in har- 
mony, always striking in your own heart the three- 
fold chord—talent, culture, feeling ;—something there 
was in the whole that we know is not common, and 
that we must ever recognise, wherever it is found, as 
a token of the sovereign will of the Master who gives 
to his servants—to one man one pound, to another 
two, and to another five—just as He will, but who, 
whatever He gives, will require an account according. 
What would those gifts that he had have turned to 
without grace? Conceive him, with all his literary 
tastes, with all his poetical powers, and all his ten- 
dency to ruminate in thought, with his love of beauty 
and of solitude, his love of society and of man—con- 
ceive of him with all those contradictory qualities 
which were most strikingly combined in his nature, 
adrift upon the world of imagination and of impulse, 
without the saving grace of Christ! You might have 
had literary characteristics with a moral failure as 
complete as that of Hartley Coleridge, or some such 
other name. nd if. the result has been totally dif- 
ferent, to God’s great grace be the glory of all.” 
Devout men of all communions have cordially joined 
in the tribute of loving regard to Mr. Bunting’s 
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him to all who were in any measure like-minded 
with himself. 


The Charge of the Bishop of London to his clergy 
has been communicated to the public, although 
delicate health prevented its author from delivering it 
in the usual way. The charge embraced allusions to 
neatly all the important questions touching the 
Church of England that are agitating men’s minds at 
the present day. The Church of England, he holds, 
allows great liberty in non-essentials ; but there must 
be limits to this variety. These limits would make it 
monstrous to retain men denying Christ’s resurrection, 
or the divinity of any of the persons in the Trinity. 
The tendency of the two movements that have recently 
proceeded from Oxford, and are connected with the 
names of Dr. Pusey and Professor Jowett, is to 
represent Christianity, the one as a superstition, the 
other as a human philosophy. Nevertheless, he deems 
the Church right in retaining such men, as one with 
her in spirit, until they shall expressly declare the 
contrary. The recent development of ritualism he 
regards with great dislike, especially in the case of 
those who identify their teaching on the subject of the 
Sacraments with that of the Church of Rome. But 
he does not think that much can be done by the force 
of authority to bring those right who have adopted 
these views; the best way is to reason, to remon- 
strate, to appeal to their consciences, and to the love 
they bear to their Church. He vindicates the decision 
of the Privy Council in regard to the Essays and 
Reviews, especially from the misconceptionsof Dr. Merle 








is a mere romance, and to seek it with Rome is 
absurd; and he feels ashamed to be told by Dr. 
Manning of members of the Reformed Church going 
cap-in-hand to seek from Rome some slight recognition 
of that old usurping power. He thinks the Church 


orthodox Nonconformists, and avoid the fatal policy 
of former days that drove them into alienation, and 
caused the formation of separate communions. He 
urges the example of Bishop Cotton as worthy of 


Christianity are the objects of such dangerous attacks, 
Yet schemes of union are not to be forced on 
violently ; it is far easier to produce separations than 


strive to show a Christian spirit, Divine Providence 


union as woulé be a real blessing. 
Much attention has been drawn to letters in the 


confession, and the corresponding doctrine of absolu- 
tion. Although the Pope has rewarded Dr. Pusey’s 
services to Rome by placing the Hirenikon in the Index 
Expurgatorius side by side with Ecce Homo, Dr. 


spoke of confession as a thing very commonly prac- 
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memory, his wide Christian sympathies endearing | 


D’Aubigné. To seek union with the Eastern Churches , 


of England should cultivate closer fellowship with the | 
| ventilated, some persons have denied that the state of 


imitation in times like these, when the vital truths of | 
working class; that a somewhat similar proportion 
| is found in the smaller Methodist bodies, and though 


reconciliations ; and while each clergyman should | 


must be waited on to open the door to such a re- | 
working class. In Scotland and in Wales it is ad- 
| mitted that the working classes are more given to 


Times from Dr. Pusey, advocating the practice of” 


Pusey seems resolved to heap coals of fire upon his | 
head. In his first letter to the Times, Dr. Pusey | 
| given to the public regarding the general condition 
tised by persons belonging to all ranks of society, a | 
fact of which he was personally cognisant. A number | remarks very truly that, as a body, they have not yet 
of letters in answer to his have appeared in the | acquired those feelings of self-respect and self-control 
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Times, from Dr. McNeile, of Liverpool, and others ; 

some calling in question his literal interpretation of 
Christ’s words to the Apostles—‘* Whosesoever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them;” and some 
dwelling on the practical nullification of the preroga- 
tive of absolution, by the absence of that power of 
testing the genuineness of men’s repentance, which is 
necessary to determine when they ought to be 
absolved. Dr. Pusey replies that it is a canon of 
interpretation to explain words literally, when they 
will at all bear a literal sense, and that the difficulty 
of ascertaining the genuineness of a person’s faith 
and repentance is equally applicable to many other 
occasions—nay, that it is even less in the case of 
those who have confessed, because confession is a 
painful act, and therefore an indication of earnestness. 
**S.G. 0.” continues his letters to the Times, probing 
more deeply the practices that are current among the 
ritualists, and exposing the Popery which they teach. 
From the ‘Little Office Book,” and the “ Little 
Prayer Book,” he culls many directions and instruc- 
tions borrowed from Popery, and based on the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation. On the subject of absolution, 
he regards the power claimed by the priesthood as 
little less than divine ; while confession—not as an 
occasional spiritual tonic, useful for quickening watch- 
fulness, but as a regular, enjoined discipline, indis- 
pensable to the forgiveness of sin—must be followed 
by a state of things revolting to all healthy minds, 
and peculiarly obnoxious to husbands and fathers, who 
are so jealous of purity of thought in thete wives and 
daughters. 


The proposal of a conference, alluded to in our last 
number, for considering the reasons and remedies for 
the alleged alienation of the working classes of England 
from the services of the evangelical churches, has 
assumed a more definite form, and it is announced that 
the conference will probably be held about the end of 
Jauuary. Meanwhile, as the subject is more and more 


the case is precisely what has been alleged. Thus a 
writer, who is a minister of the United Methodist 
Free Churches, maintains that of the congregation to 
which he has ministered, 90 per cent. are of the 


in the Conference Methodists there is a large sprink- 
ling of middle class, still the 2,417,353 attend- 
ances at Methodist chapels of all kinds on the last 
census Sunday must represent a large number of the 


attend church than in England, though many of the 
Scotch lose the habit fast enough when they cross the 


border. The Rev. Sella Martin, of the United States, 
| maintains that in that country quite seven-tenths of 
| the artisans as a mass attend divine worship, the 


principal non-church-goers being the Irish and the 
Germans. Some important observations have been 


and proclivities of the class. ‘‘ Homo et Christianus ” 
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which are associated with habits of regular attendance 
on worship. ‘* Habits of indulgence in working men 
themselves do very much to render religion irksome | 
to them. Jt was only the other day that I was talk- 
ing to a mechanic, a very skilled workman as I know, 
but now holding an inferior position in his trade. I | 


| dence of the religious and orthodox section of the 
| community than it would have had if Mr. Martineay 


asked him distinctly how it was that a man of his | 
ability and address had not risen in the world as | 
many of his contemporaries had. And he honestly | 
confessed that he had had abundant and admirable 
opportunities, but that he had thrown them away, as | 


many others had done, by the habit of animal indul- | 
I took the occasion of inquiring whether many | 


gence. 
of his fellow-workmen were in the habit of doing as he 
had done; and he assured me that it was a very com- 
mon thing, and the great barrier to the success of 
hundreds. At the time I spoke to him, he was, as I 
have every reason to believe, a sober, steady man ; 
nor do I believe that he ever openly and publicly 
disgraced himself, but he had spent his substance in 
‘riotous living.” On the other hand, those who 
have been standing up for the working classes, refer 
with gratification to the healthy moral view of the 
great American struggle which prevailed among them, 
as contrasted with the middle classes. ‘‘It was the 
working classes, who are said to be so low in morality, 
that stood firmly by the cause of justice and humanity, 
while a vast majority of the church and chapel-going 
people of the land sympathised with the very worst 
cause for which men ever shed their blood.” 


A somewhat bitter controversy has been going on, 
in a region of rather negative Christianity, regarding 
the appointment of a Professor of Mental Philosophy 
in University College, London. It is the boast of the 
managers of that institution that in their appoint- 
ments to chairs they are wholly uninfluenced by 
sectarian considerations, Moving in an atmosphere 
of pure truth, and admitting to their mental retina 
only the lwmen siccwm of Lord Bacon, and no particle 
of the lumen madidum of sectarian prejudice, they 
profess to select their men with a lofty impartiality 
that reproves the unworthy motives of other patrons. 
But when an eminent, and in many respects estimable 
Unitarian preacher, the Rev. James Martineau, came 


question into what scale the non-sectarian principle 
was to be thrown. On the one hand, if Mr. Martineau 


had been the professor. 


The busy and ingenious author of the “ Monks of 
the West,” whose recent illness happily has not had 
the fatal issue that was apprehended, has published in 
France the third volume of his work, which Opens witha 
sketch of the English nation. It is well known that 
the Count de Montalembert has always been one of 
the small but vigorous party in France that has 
striven to combine civil freedom and political progress 
with the warmest devotion to the Roman Catholic 
Church. The character of the English people cannot 


| but appear to such a man a strange combination of 





| Pacific. 
forward as a candidate, it became a very perplexing | 


| 


was the best qualified candidate, ought he not to be | 


at once appointed in spite of his Unitarian opinions | 


good and evil. His idea at once of their character, 
and of the causes that have moulded it, is expressed in 
the following passage :—‘‘ Despite of a thousand 
inconsistencies, a thousaud excesses, a thousand foul 
blots, the English race is, of all modern races and of 
all Christian communities, the one which has best 
preserved the three fundamental bases of every society 
worthy of man—the spirit of liberty, the spirit of 
family, and the spirit of religion. How has this 
nation, in which pagan pride still survives and 
triumphs, and which has yet remained even in error 
the most religious of all the nations of Europe, how 
came it to be Christian? How, and by what hands, 
have these imperishable roots been implanted? The 
question is surely the most important of all those 
which history makes mention of, and its interest is the 
more important when we consider that on the con- 
version of England depended, and still depends, the 
conversion of many millions of souls. English 
Christianity was the source of the Christianity of Ger- 
many. From the depths of Germany the missionaries 
formed by the Anglo-Saxons carried the faith into 
Scandinavia, and among the Slaves; and day after 
day, at the present moment, either by the fruitful 
expansion of Irish orthodoxy, or by the stubborn im- 
pulsion of Protestant propagandism, Christian societies 
are created, speaking English and living English life, 
through the whole of North America, in both the 
Indies, in vast Australia, and among the islands of the 
Over nearly half the world Christianity has 
flowed, or will flow, from the source which first 
gushed out from the soil of Britain. To that 
question we are enabled to reply with rigorous exact- 
ness. No people on earth have received the 
Christian faith more directly from the Roman Church, 


and eminence? On the’other hand, seeing that Mr. | and more exclusively through the agency of the 


Martineau had been an eminent Unitarian preacher | | suanies than the English.” 


and professor, ought he not to be thrown overboard, 


The Count must have 
| extraordinary faith in remote causes, when he can see 


and a professor selected who had not been identified | | the influence of the Roman Church ‘and the monks 


with any sect? Ultimately, the latter view prevailed. | giving its strongest impulses to a nation three 
On the motion of Mr. Grote, the celebrated historian, | centuries after it separated from the one and abolished 


Mr. Martineau was declared ineligible. 


appointed is a Comtist of the school of Mr. Mill. 


Full credit may be given to those who, feeling that 
Unitarian influence was rather too strong in the 
college, desired to give it a check rather than an im- 
pulse ; but it can hardly be supposed that in the 
hands of a disciple of Professor Bain and Mr. Mill | 
the teaching of the chair will have more of the confi- 


The professor | the other. 


The great colonial development of the 
| British nation belongs to the Protestant period of its 
history ; and the religious earnestness, which in the 
present century has originated our great missionary 
enterprises, has had its origin in causes at the very 
furthest possible extreme from Rome. 


It is most interesting to find, amid the commotions 
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of the times, country after country opening to the 
Word of God. Poland has long been a synonym for 
wrong and suffering; and while there is little to 
indicate any change of mind on the part of the 
wrong-doers, it would seem as if from another quarter 
better blessings were coming on that land. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society, after long and 
4 wnsuccessful endeavours to obtain a footing in Poland, 
has at last received permission to sell the Bible. A 
depot for the sale of the Scriptures has been opened at 
Warsaw, and, though no public notice had been given, 
such was the excitement connected with its opening, 
that on the first day 1,019 copies were sold, pro- 
ducing nearly 50/., and during the first week, the 
purchases amounted to 3,172 copies. People have 
come for Bibles before six in the morning and after 
eight at night. When the stock was out, they have 
offered to give a deposit to secure copies from the next 
package. The issues are chiefly in the Polish and 
Hebrew languages, the latter being for the Jews, who 
exist in Poland in large numbers, and are able to read 
the Word in their own tongue. ‘There are good pro- 
spects of an extended work in Poland, and if all 
the hearts that have bled for her miseries would join 
in asking God to make his Word an effectual means of 
blessing, joy and gladness would yet be heard in the 
land, thanksgiving and the voice of melody. 





Some interesting notices of religious life in remote 
parts of Hungary are contained in a letter from Mr. 
Koenig, of Pesth. From a village in the midst of 
the Bakony forest, one of the wildest regions in Hun- 
gary, a Protestant minister wrote lately to a printer 
in Pésth, saying that he had just fallen in with two 
tracts bearing his imprint, and wishing to know if 
more could be had, as he had long been most desirous 
to circulate such literature among his people. A few 
days after, a theological student from the Bakony 
forest came to Pesth with a manuscript tract, saying 
that some pastors there were very anxious for its 
being printed and circulated among their flocks. The 
tract was ‘“‘ The Sinner’s Friend,” by Mr. John Hall. 
These incidents were traceable to an evangelistic tour 
that had been paid to the district by Mr. Neumann, 
in the course of which he had sold several hundred 
tracts. In the hungry state of mind of many of the 
people in these remote places, such humble messengers 
of truth are eagerly welcomed, and let us hope and 
pray they may be made amply useful. 





An earnest appeal on behalf of India has been 
forwarded by some Christian officers and missionaries, 
Tequesting especially that in the week of prayer, 
usually observed by Christians at the beginning 


prayer for India. Reference is made to her vast 
‘population, her 200,000,000 heathen people; to 
the singular change that has come over the more 
thoughtful of them, with reference to their ancient 
religion, in which they seem to be fast losing confi- 
dence ; to the beginning of a native pastorate, and of 
& self-governing, self-supporting native church ; and 
to the measure of success that has attended Christian 














that have been gathered out of heathenism, and the 
3,000 or 4,000 native agents that are labouring for the 


_ conversion of their countrymen. On the other hand, 


the system of caste is still a mighty barrier at every 
step of evangelistic effort; the old faith has so blinded 
and corrupted the hearts of the people, as to make 
their conversion seemingly hopeless; the weakness 
and deceitfulness of the native character are very 
discouraging to the missionary when he is beginning 
to have hope; while the field is of overwhelming mag- 


| nitude, and the enterprise most difficult. Such claims 





of the year, a day may be specially appropriated to | 


and encouragements on the one hand, and such 
stupendous difficulties on the other, call for the most 
earnest prayer on the part of all Christians, and for 
great enlargement of offerings ; while to students and 
ministers they convey a most touching appeal, to 
which but few are at present disposed to respond, to 
consecrate their life, their talents, and their energies 
upon the altar of missionary service. 

There is never a month that does not bring, in its 
missionary intelligence, confirmation of the views we 
have repeatedly adverted to, respecting the waning 
influence of the heathen religion of India, coupled 
with the fact that actual conversions are but few. 
Thus, in the quarterly report of the Madras branch of 
the Church of Scotland India Mission, Mr. Cameron 
says :—‘* The saddest feature of modern educational 
missions is the apparent want of success of this depart- 
ment. Few comparatively from our seminaries yo to 
increase the number of our native congregation. That 
the young men are not entirely indifferent is plain. 
I have seen the class at no time more interested than 
when speaking to them on some important point in 
religion. Reading with them the other day the 
closing paragraph of Mark viii., explaining it to them, 
there was an absorbed ifiterest manifested by. all—a 
painful consciousness marked in the features of several. 
It was as plain as language could express it, that even 
then the Holy Spirit was striving with them. I said 
to them, ‘ Now boys, you are Hindoos, and of course 
you don’t care for the Lord Jesus Christ ; tell me, 
would you like to be disowned of Him, when, as we 
Christians believe, He shall come in the glory of the 
Father and the holy angels?’ No one answered, but 
an evident shudder passed over several countenances. 
And I believe it is generally so. Of all the intelligent 
natives in Madras who have received a mission-school 
education, I question if one could be found, in the 
words of the Apostle, to ‘call Jesus accursed.’ I 
suppose this might be asserted in more general terms. 
Hindoos they may live and die, but they have a 
respect and an awe of the name of Jesus which they 
neither had nor have of their own gods... That 
this will one day show itself openly; no one questions, 
and the natives themselves believe it and look for it.” 


| Similarly writes a missionary of the United Presby- 


terian Church, Mr. Robb, of Todgurh :—‘‘ Our work 
here is making progress, more perhaps in the pulling 
down of the old than in the building up of the new. 


| I think I may safely say that a decided impression 
| has been made on the minds of the people, especially 


' Missions, the 200,000 professing native Christians | 


those living near us. The eyes of many are beginning 
to open, and the folly and absurdity of their rude 
superstitions are seen and acknowledged, and have in 
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not a few instances, we believe, been abandoned. 
This is something ; for so long as they are satisfied 
with the old house in which their forefathers lived, 
the people will never seek a new or better one for 
themselves.” 

Some cases of conversion, however, there are; and 
an important and interesting narrative of conversion 
work is this month communicated by Dr. Wilson, of 
the Free Church Mission, Bombay. Two young 
Parsis, on whom the eyes of many have. been placed 
for a considerable time, have been baptized, and Dr. 
Wilson says, that the Parsis generally are daily grow- 
ing in liberality of sentiment, and thinks they will be 
among the first of the tribes of Western India to 
embrace Christianity as a body, and that they will be 
most distinguished instruments in its propagation. 
One of the two Parsis, Jijibhai Jivaji, has been nine 
years connected with the institution; he has come 
out as a Christian in opposition to the strong influence 
of his family, and it is his desire to become a mission- 
ary to his countrymen. The other, Pestonji Jehano- 
jorjii, had his attention first called to religion by some 
Christian publications he found in a native library. A 
third Parsi catechumen is under instruction, but has 
not yet arrived at the point of decision. 

The ‘* Church Missionary Intelligencer ” has an inte- 
resting account of the Tamil Cooly Mission in Central 
Ceylon. It is well known, that when the cultivation of 
coffee, now so widely carried on, was introduced in 
Ceylon more than forty years ago, the Cingalese would 
not work at it, and labourers had to be brought over 
from India. These Tamil Coolies now amount in 
number to between 250,000 and 300,000. The 
Church Missionary Society’s mission among them, 
which was begun about ten years ago, is conducted 
largely by means of native labourers, and the number 
of Christians connected with it now exceeds 1000. 
One of the most interesting features of the mission is 
that a number of its active promoters are planters, 
employers of those for whose benefit it exists. It is 
deeply instructive to find, amid the general covetous- 
ness and disregard to the welfare of their people so 
often found in such employers, an earnest missionary 
spirit on the part of some. ‘‘ There are God-fearing 
men here and there,” says the Rev. J. Pickford, *‘ in 
the various coffee-districts, men who earnestly desire 
to do a little work for Christ among the Tamil Coolies, 
and they feel they can best do it through the instru- 
mentality of a native agent, if we give them one. 
One young planter gives £26 a-year for this purpose. 
Another gives one-tenth of his income, about £20. 
Another gives most liberally, and meets forty to fifty 


Coolies on Wednesday and Sunday evenings for prayer | 
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| and reading God’s Word, Another supports a cate- 
chist, and encourages the Coolies to come to his bun- 
galow on Sundays, where this catechist meets a room- 
ful of them. Another joins with the Canganies of 
the estate to support a schoolmaster, and also, through 
the medium of this schoolmaster, instructs a class of 
young men and boys on Sunday afternoon.” 

Hurricanes have been doing terrible damage to 
missionary buildings as well as other property. Mrs, 
Gill, wife of the well-known Missionary in Mangaia, 
in the South Seas, writes a sad account of a hurricane 
that swept in March last over the islands Rarotonga, 
Mangaia, and the neighbourhood, destroying 260 
houses, unroofing two chapels, and laying one in 
ruins. ‘The sea at Mangaia rose 33 feet above its 
usual level, doing very great damage. It will take 
two years to repair the disasters of the hurricane, 
The public are familiar with the details of the terrible 
cyclone that has desolated the Bahamas in the West 
Indies. From Nassau, Governor Rawson writes, that 
in that island 617 houses, 17 warehouses, 12 shops, 
5 school-houses, 5 churches and chapels, and 1 theatre 
have been destroyed ; and 609 houses, 18 warehouses, 
17 shops, 2 school-houses, and 3 churches and chapels 
injured ; besides which, immense damage has been 
done to the shipping. The storm fell on all the other 
islands, doing similar damage to each of them. In 
one, with a population of 4,000, only ten houses have 
been left standing. The loss in every way is over- 
whelming. But, like other disasters, the hurricane 
has been the means of drawing out not a little fine 
Christian feeling. Great efforts are made at home 
to raise funds for the sufferers, and among many 
tokens of genuine Christian feeling abroad it is 
pleasant to be told how the Bishop of Nassau placed 
the Church Missionary Hall at the service of a Dis- 
senting congregation, whose place of worship had been 
destroyed. 

But even the desolations of these terrific hurricanes 
sink into insignificance when compared with the fright- 
ful explosions in collieries in England, which have 
been attended with the sacrifice of so many hundred 
lives and such desolation of heart both in their neigh- 
bourhoods and over the whole land. Rinderpest and 
cholera have indeed subsided; but have we yet 4 
reconciled God? Strange and terrible truly are the 
forms in which the destructive powers of nature are 
made in one day to minister chastisement and re- 
proof. May the hand that has been so strong to smite 
| be soon as strong to save ; and may the ‘peaceable 
| fruit of righteousness ” to be ‘‘ afterward ” yielded be 
| in proportion to the number and magnitude of the 
convulsions that have gone before. 
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(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN 


COD LiveR OL 


Presoribed by the most eminent medical men throughout the world as the safest, speedicst, 
and most effectual remedy for . 


Consumption, Asthma, Chronic Bronchitis, Coughs, 


General Debility, Rheumatism, Gout, Diseases of the Skin, Rickets, 


Infantile Wasting, and all Scrofulous Affections. 


Tux distinctive characteristics which have gained for Dr. pz Jonon’s Oil so much 
edebrity, the entire confidence of the most eminent members of the Medical Profession, and 
an wi ented amount of public patronage, may be thus concisely enumerated :— 

—Its genuineness, purity, and uniform strength are ascertained and guaranteed. 

II.—It contains all the active and essential principles that therapeutic experience has 
found to be the most effective in the operation of the remedy. 

III, —It is palatable, easily taken, and creates no nausea. 

TV.—It is borne with facility by the most delicate stomach, and improves the functions 
of digestion and assimilation. 

—Its medicinal properties and remedial action have been found to be immeasurably 
than those of any other kind of Cod Liver Oil. 

VI,—From the unequalled rapidity.of its curative effects, it is infinitely more economical 
than any which is offered, even at the lowest price. 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. DE JonGu’s Ligut-Brown Cop Liver Om in 
Pulmonary Consumption may now be considered as fully established. No remedy so rapidly 
testores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, stops or diminishes 
maciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectoration, or produces a more 
marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 

The following high testimony to the efficacy of Dr. pk Jonau’s Cod Liver Oil in Diseases 
ofthe Chest, is afforded by Dr. Wavupsy, late Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, from his 
own personal experience :— 

“T can take Dr. DE Joneu’s Oil without difficulty or dislike, and with as little inconvenience as water 
alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others I have seen, it has caused an improvement of chest 


and an increase of weight, so soon and’ so lastingly, as to be quite remarkable. I believe Dr. DE 
ONGH’s Oil to be the most valuable remedy we possess for chronic and constitutional disease.” 














GENERAL DEBILITY AND EMACIATION. 


In cases of prostration and emaciation, where the vital forces are reduced, and where 
life appears to be even at its lowest ebb, the restorative powers of Dr. pz Jonen’s Lieur- 
Brown Cop Liver O11 are remarkably manifested. By its administration the natural appetite 


' is revived, and the functions of digestion and assimilation are improved, reanimated, and 


regulated ; and, when its use has been steadily persevered in, its peculiar tonic and nutritive 
properties have entirely restored health and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated 
constitutions, 

The actual benefit derived is thus described by BenJamun Cuarkg, Esq., M.R.C.S., F.LS., 
author of “ Notes and Suggestions on Cod Liver Oil and its Uses :”’— 

“Having myself taken both the Pale and Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil for debility, I am able, from my 
own ience, to remark = their effects and comparative usefulness as remedial agents. After the Pale 
all other remedies that I could think of had failed, I tried, merely as a last resort, Dr. ps Jonanu’s 
‘Brown Oil. I received immediate relief; and its use was the means of my restoration to health. In 





4 sensible properties and chemical constituents the Pale Oil and Dr. pz Joneu’s Light-Brown Oil are 


medicines; and, from my observation of their mode of action and effects, I must believe that I have 
atk, who in all probability would have been cared if the medical properties of Dx. bu Jones's Light 
w pro ve e medi ies R. DE JONGH’ 

m Oil had known as they are now, and its use prescribed.” ee . ee ° 
(For further Select Medical Opinions, see other side. 
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EFFIOAOY OF DR. DE JONGH'’S OIL IN THE TREATMENT OF THE 
‘DISORDERS OF INFANCY AND OHILDHOOD. 


In those severe disorders, Infantile Wasting and Rickets, from which children suffer 
so extensively, and which destroy so many infants, the good effects of this Oil are incontestah 
established, its operation being oftentimes so very remarkable as to cure the disease wh 
every other remedy had failed, and all hope of saving life hag been abandoned. 

In cases of languid and imperfect nutrition often observed in children, where the appetite 
is capricious, and digestion slow and painful, and the body becomes weak and wasted, without 
any apparent disease, this Oil, after a few weeks, and sémetimes in a few days, has produced 
transition to a state of normal health. This effect is described by 
THomas Hunt, Esq., F.R.O.S., Medical Officer of Health to the populous district of 


the most extraordinary 





ly 
en 


Bloomsbury, in a communication to the Medical Times and Gazette :— 
“In badly-nourished infants, Dr. pz Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Orn is invaluable. The 
rapidity with which two or three tea-spoonfuls = diem will fatten a young child is astonishing. The weight 
0 


is three times the weight of the Oil sw 


for the appalling mul 
the Registrar-General.” 


wed, or more; and, as children generally like the taste of the 
and when it is given ap often cry for more, if appears as though there were some pro 
o 


t of deliverance 


children who figure in the weekly bills of mortality tate: gmt the office of 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


From innumerable medical and scientific opinions of the highest character in commendation 
of Dr. pz Joneu’s Ligut-Brown Cop Liver O11, the following are selected :— 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
“T consider Dr. Dz Jonex’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil to be a very pure oil, not likely to create disgust, 
and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of wane and Chief Analyst to the 
City of London, 


“The Oil corresponds in all its characters with that 
named ‘ Huile Brune,’ and described as the best variety 
in the a epee of Dr. pz Jone. It is,I be- 
lieve, univ y acknowl: that Dr. pz. Jonex’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver has great therapeutic 
power; and from my investigations, I have no doubt 
of its being a pure and unadulterated article.” 


Dr. LAWRANOE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Sawe-Coburg & Gotha. 
“T invariably prescribe Dk. Dz Jonau’s Cod Liver 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I 
am recommending a genuine article, and not a manu- 
factured compound in which the efficacy of this 
invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 


Dr. BARLOW, 
Benior Physician to Gwy’s Hospital. 
“T have frequently recommended persons consulti 
me to make use of Dr, Dz Jonau’s Cod Liver Oil. 
* have-been well satisfied with its effects, and believe it 
to be a very pure oil, well fitted for those cases in 
which the use of that substance is indicated.” 





Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D, 
Physician to the British Embassy at Paris, 
“TI have frequently prescribed Dr. pz Jonau’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason 
to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects,” 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.B.8., 
Coroner for Central Middlesex, 

“T consider that the purity of this Oil is secured in 
its preparation by the personal attention of 80 goods 
Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. pz Jona, 
who has also written the best Medical Treatise on the 
Oil with which I am uainted. Hence, I deem the 
Cod Liver Oil sold under his guarantee to be preferable 
> any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal 

cacy.” 








Dr. GRANVILLE, F.RB.8S., 
Author of the “ Spas of Germany.” 

“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. pz Jongn’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect 
in a shorter time than other kinds, and that it does 
not cause the nausea and indigestion too often con- 
sequent on the administration of the pale oil.” 


EDWIN OANTON, Esq., F.B.0.8., 
President of the Medical Society of London, — 

“ For several years past I have been in the habit of 
rescribing Dx. DE JoNGH’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
il, and find it to be much more efficacious than 

other varieties of the same medicine which I have 
«also employed with a view to test their relative 
superiority.” 





ew Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil ts sold ONLY in bottles, each bottle being sealed 
with a stamped metallic capsule, and bearing beneath the pink outside wrapper a label with 


Dr. DE JONGH’s sta 
requested to pay particular attention. 


and signature, and to these capsules and marks purchasers are earnestly 


WITHOUT THESE NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. F 
FULL DIRECTIONS FOR USE 


ACCOMPANY EACH BOTTLE. 





SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co. 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
And sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 





CAUTION.—ZJn consequence of the rapid effects produced by Dr. pe Joxau’s Cop Liver Oty 
and the small quantities required sf be Ss ae paiparel with other kinds, some unscrupulous deaters, 
with a view to increased profit, endeavour, when Dr. pe Joxan’s O11 is applied for, to recommend ¢ 
eubstitute different varieties of so-called Cod Liver Oil, sold ata nominally low price. Puwrehe 
ure therefore solicitously oauiioned against proposed substitutions. 
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[ENFIELD 





EXGLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


WSTAR CH PURVEYORS,| 


TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCESS OF W ALES. 














»The best proofs of the great superiority of this “Sra arncH are the numerous 
i ed marks of approval which have been accorded to it from all quarters; 
~~ which may be mentioned the following, viz:— 


fT 4S EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


| HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS says it is r~ Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
URABLE MENTION was awarded it at the Great Exhibition in London, in 1851. 
‘A PRIZE MEDAL was awarded for it at the New York Exhibition in 1853; and 
4 PRIZE MEDAL was also awarded for it at the International Exhibition in London, 1862 
MAJESTY’S LACE DRESSER says that it is the best she has tried; and 
REDS OF GROCERS, &c., say that it pleases their Customers better than any 
other; and perhaps the most striking proof of all is, that the demand for 


bs ' THE GLENFIELD STARCH 
‘. HAS CONTINUED TO INCREASE RAPIDLY. 

- The Manufacturers have every: confidence in asserting, that if those 
and Laundresses who do not regularly use this S ‘ARCH would 
the advice of interested dealers, who are allowed extra profits on 
or articles, and give it a fair trial, they would then feel satisfied with 
the very superior finish which it imparts to Laces, Linens, Muslins, &c., 
disppoin saving oftrouble in its application, and the entire absence of | 
jppointment with the results; and would, for the future, like | 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS, USE NO OTHER. 
“To be had of all respectable Grocers, Druggists, Oilmen, &c., and Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 


ROBERT WOTHERSPOON.& CO., 
STARCH PURVEYORS TO 


He Popul Bighness the Princess of Wales, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


WOTHERSPOON’S VICTORIA LOZENGES, 


WHICH WERE AWARDED 
A PRIZE MEDAL FOR PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY 
at the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862. 


Queer We uineton St., Kinninc Park, (& 70 Union Sr.,) GLASGOW; 
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anp 66 Queen St., LONDON, E. C. 
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WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 
mB... psa am pO gy 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 
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To Ladies making their Winter Purchases. 


Bar SPENCE & CO. respectfully invite attention to 
their NEW WINTER STOCK. The following Goods are well 
worthy of a SPECIAL VISIT of inspection : 

New wide BLACK GROUND STRIPE SILKS, 2s. 14d. per yard. 
WINTER SILKS in plain Guacts, Brocués, GRos DE SUEz, MorRE- 
ANTIQUES, &c, 

BLACK GROUND SILKS, Coloured Stripes, at 3s. 3d., worth 4s. 
PRINCE OF WALES The following BLACK SILKS purchased during the late DEPRESSED 

STATE of the MonEy Marker, are unusually cheap. 
Wide BLACK GLACES, 2s. 6d., 2s. 94d., 24 inch do., 2s, 114d., 3s. 8d., 
2. s—-., 1 ales oe he oa equally cheap. ; 
r. ZED CIRCULAR MANTLES, 12s. 9d. to 14s. 9d. 
J W. BENSON, Watch, Clock, and Chronometer WRAPPERS with Sleeves, 16s. 9d. and 21s. 
© Maker, Jeweller by appointment to H.H. The Moharajah of | VELVETEEN JACKETS from 14s. 9d.; ASTRACHAN and FANCY 
; Burdwan. 58 and 60, Ludgate Hill, CLOTH do. from 8s. 1ld. WOOL SHAWLS, 12s. 9d., all new colours. 
: * PAISLEY SHAWLS, good quality, 21s. 
N Fg REAL ABERDEEN WINSEYS, 1s. 444, 1s. sid. Is. 11}d., and 2s. 6}d. 
lp \ j w per yard, wide width. FRENCH MERINOS from 1s. 9}d. per yard. 
< { Hie ‘n Drapery, Rrpsons, GLoves, Hostery, Lace, TRIMMINGS, 
: { S Ne | HABERDASHERY, UMBRELLAS, &c. 
ae »: NT ME 725 FAMILY and COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 
EAS: i] Se A Close on Saturdays at Four o’clock. 
-~S — JAMES SPENCE & CO., Silk Mercers, Drapers, &c., 
Lonpoy, 1862.| Dustin, 186% 76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 


; — lagetalahala COUGH LOZENGES: COUGHS. | TESTIMONIAL. WENDOVER. 


Sr1r,—I desire to render to you my grateful acknowledgment for the 
| benefit received several times in the use of your Cough Lozenges, 


z meee ti NG’ S COUGH LOZENGES: ASTHMA. | Five years ago, when all other means failed, your Cough Lozenges 











| cured me of an attack of Influenza and a dreadful Cough. And since, 

| when affected with n= gpg = Throat, by ae pr onaen~ 
} : them the Throat is cleared, and enables me to read and sing with a 

4 EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES: INCIPIENT clear voice and great pleasure. I remain, yours respectfully, 

a CONSUMPTION. To Taos. Keatina, Esq. : JOHN POULTON. 

, Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d. ; and Tins, 2s: 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. 

y TZ EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES : BRONCHIAL KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 

‘g AFFECTIONS. Sold retail by all Druggists, &. > 














Post Free, 5 Stamps, from the Author, 


Aa 0 CO! L AT-M E NIE R. Coombe Lodge, Peckham, 
6 bes iment for Breakfas 
ON CONSUMPTION. 


NEW EDITION OF 


MR. GEO. THOS. CONGREVE’S 
Work, which has passed through 73 
Editions of 1000 each! 


This remarkable book treats of the causes, 
system, and progress of this fell disease, 
through all its stages, and the 


TRUE TREATMENT, 
With Interesting and Extraordinary 


Wholesale at 97, High Street, CASES OF CURE. 


Marylebone, London. sé 
LESSEY’S MARKIN HOLESALE—23, Henrietta Street TREATS ALSO OF ASTHMA, BRON- 
: G Ink. Covent Garden, London. ; CHITIS, &c. 


Q 


|| [TLEssEYs MARKING INK. 
INVENTED IN 1838. 











Price 6d. and 1s. per Bottle. 
INDELIBLE 


AND 


INTENSELY BLACK. 


Twenty-seven years’ experi- 
ence has fully established the 
superiority of ‘‘Lessey’s MarK- 
tna Ink.” Sold by all Chemists 
and Stationers, an 




















‘INI ONIXUVAN S.AASSAT 
SCONSUMPTION 4,000,000 Ibs 


























PRIZE MEDALS at the Five Great Exhibitions, London, 1851 & 1862 ; New York, Paris, and Dublin. 


Fry’s Chocolate and Cocoa. 


ome. ting IN STICKS, DROPS, &c., also in Fancy Boxes, in great variety, is very delicious and sustaining, and is 
; ere racolate for > persons re uiring light refreshment in a* portable and convenient form. Being very pure and wholesome, it is 


strongly recommended for children. Y’S Chocolate Creams are an exceedingly delicious sweetmeat. 


FRY’S HOMC@OPATHIC COCOA 


is distinguished by its purity, delicate flavour, and nutritious properties. 





J. 8. FRY & SONS, Bristol and London, Manufacturers to the Queen and Prince of Wales. 


J. THOMPSON’S INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


Bi KALYDOR SOAP,| “ 
_ For Softening the Skin and Beautifying the 
Complexion. 
Is Hor on Corp Cimares THis Soap 18 INVALUABLE. 


Prices, 4d, and 6d. per Tablet. 


FACTORY: 
12, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
: LONDON, W.C. 
sr of Balmoral, Mallow, Windsor, Honey 
Glycerine, and all kinds of Fancy Soaps, 
WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION. 
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FINAL NOTICE , 
Of Close of the Septennial Bonus Period 
1859 to 1866. 





The 
SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


IS THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


London, 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, CORNHILL. 


Dublin, 9 LOWER SACKVILLE STREET. Belfast, 34 ARTHUR STREET. 

Glasgow, 141 BUCHANAN STREET. Leeds, 18 EAST PARADE. 

Manchester, 39 CROSS STREET, KING STREET. Dundee, 53 REFORM STREET. [STREET. 
Liverpool, ORIEL CHAMBERS, 14 WATER STREET.' Birmingham, STEPHENSON CHAMBERS, 394A NEW 


Proposals for Assurances to participate in the Division 
of the Profits of the Seven Years ending 31st December 
1866—shortly to be made among the Policyholders—must 
be lodged at the Head Office or Agencies on or before the 


slst January 1867, 
when the Days of Grace allowed for the purpose expire. 





INVESTED FUNDS 


£4,360,000. 


Forms of Proposal, &c., sent free of charge from the 
Head Office or any of the Agencies. 





EDINBURGH, Ist Fanuary, 1867. “a SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 


j. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 


A. 
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